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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


ON THE FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND AND THE CHURCH OF ROME, 


SECTION I. 


THE controversy between the church of England and the church of 
Rome has been rendered far more difficult than it really is by a mis- 
management to which it is subject in common with all other disputed 
questions. ‘To say nothing of discussions where the truth of the refor- 
mation is hazarded on the proof of an absurdity, we generally find 
that, from ignorance, on the one side, and it is to be feared too often 
from a desire to perplex and puzzle, on the other, the real point at 
issue between the churches is lost sight of, and the whole weight of 
the argument laid on matters of secondary importance. It is plain 
that, on some particulars of considerable moment, the two churches 
have no dispute. They both agree in the worship of the Holy 
Trinity. They both acknowledge the canonical books of holy 
scripture. They both adopt the three creeds as the confessions of 
those fundamental articles of the Christian faith which in all ages have 
been considered the depositum of truth. Plainly, then, our dispute 
may be brought into a much narrower compass if we can but discover 
what is the precise point where we begin to separate, and what is that 
essential difference between us which renders it unlawful in their 
judgment to communicate with us, and justifies them (in foro con- 
scienti@) in setting up a second church and maintaining a rival epis- 
copacy amongst us, and which renders it impossible for us to unite 
with their pastors and their communion. 

That there must be some such fundamental principle which keeps 
us asunder is evident from several considerations. To any one ac- 
quainted with the history of the church before the council of Trent, 
that is, until some time after the English reformation had been effected 
and the English liturgy established, it is needless to say that, until 
that ill-starred council transformed the vagaries of the schools into 
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articles of faith, and the creed of Pius IV. gave to the dreamy super- 
stitions of the enthusiast a local habitation and a name, those dogmas 
which form the distinctive peculiarities of modern Romanism had 
been (however patronized by the dominant party) merely the unde- 
fined and floating opinions of particular divines, and the shibboleth of 
a small faction in the Western church.* 

But even if this were not capable of demonstration, it is difficult to 
conceive that any calm-judging Romanist will rest the defence of his 
separation upon the mode of our worship or the terms of our commu- 
nion. It may be doubted whether any Romanist who has ever taken 
the trouble to examine our liturgy can seriously maintain that any 
rite or ceremony used in our church, or even any expression in 
our liturgy and offices, is of itself and in its own nature so sinful, so 
contrary to either scripture or antiquity, as to justify a Christian and a 
catholic in refusing to unite with our episcopacy and communicate 
in our public worship. A Romanist may think it lawful, notwith- 
standing the arguments alleged by the reformed, to pray éo or before 
an image or a picture; he may think that he is not without sufficient 
warrant when he invokes the intercession of the blessed Virgin or the 
saints: but does any one, in the smallest degree raised above the 
lowest depth of uneducated and unthinking ignorance, suppose that 
he should endanger the salvation of his soul if he were to pray to God 
without having an image or a picture before him, or that a prayer 
offered through the merits and intercession of Jesus Christ is unholy 
and displeasing to our Creator, unless it be accompanied by an appeal 
to the merits and mediation of some other advocate? A Romanist 
may believe that, however contradictory it may seem to the voice of 
scripture and common sense, the public service may lawfully be per- 
formed, and the word of God read, in a language unintelligible to the 
congregation: but still a reasonable man will hardly be persuaded 
that one cannot pray acceptably except in Latin, and that the scrip- 
tures cease to be edifying as soon as they are understood. He may 
have high precedent when he offers the sacrifice of prayer in behalf of 
the departed saints; but he will scarcely bring himself to believe, 
that supplications for the living are improper unless they are accom- 
panied by supplications for the dead, and that we cannot maintain 
our mystical communion with those who are asleep in Jesus unless 
we express our belief in the existence of purgatory. 

In fact, our church does not compel her children to pronounce in 
the language of our public services any condemnation of the Romish 
practices in these particulars, unless indeed the bare reading of holy 
scripture be in itself a sentence of condemnation, which, I take it, few 
Roman catholics will be found willing to allow. Their abstaining, 
therefore, from our communion, and deserting their parish churches, 
must have some other cause than the language or ceremonial of our 
public devotions. 

This is further evident from the consideration that (as I suppose 
every educated Roman catholic will be ready to grant) the separation 


* Field, Of the Church. Appendix to Book IIT. 
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could be terminated without any alteration whatever being made in 
our public services. He will allow, I apprehend, that it is not im- 
possible for the authorities of his church to grant permission for the 
use of a liturgy in the vulgar tongue. ‘To enter no further into this 
point, he must know that when the ancient Latin liturgies and ver- 
sions were made, Latin was the vulgar tongue of those for whose use 
they were prepared. The difficulty, therefore, cannot reside here. 
And it is no less undoubted that, however a Romanist might feel 
pained by the omission of certain forms and ceremonies, such omis- 
sions cannot appear to any competent judge of such amount in our 
Common-Prayer Book as to render it unfit for the services of the 
catholic church. In fact, he must perceive that, even on his own prin- 
ciples, he has less to object to what is said, than to regret what has 
been removed; and that, after all, the omissions are of such a nature 
that no reasonable Roman catholics could possibly unite in our liturgy 
without discovering that, as far as public worship is concerned, they 
were more than compensated for what they had lost of the ancient 
forms by the termination of a schism which the truly pious in both 
churches deplore as disgraceful to the Christian name, At all events, 
they would feel that our liturgy, whether by chance or by design, is 
constructed so as to contain no expression positively offensive to their 
prejudices; and consequently, if the terms of a concordat included the 
adoption of the English liturgy, this could be no sufficient bar to union 
in the judgment of those who are followers of peace and charity. 

The Roman catholic does not receive the communion in both kinds, 
nor does he receive it from the hands of a married priest. Our clergy 
are or may be married, and our congregations receive the cup accord- 
ing to the institution of Christ. On these grounds a Romanist snay 
refuse to communicate at our altars. But why? Is marriage, in its 
own nature or by prohibition of holy scripture, simply unlawful to 
the clergy? Is there any inherent sacrilege in permitting the sacra- 
ment of Christ’s blood to any except the officiating priest? On the 
contrary, any Roman catholic who is not extremely ignorant must 
know that not only is it impossible to make out these prohibitions in 
holy scripture, but that it was a considerable time before either were 
attempted to be enforced in the Western church, and much longer 
before the attempt succeeded ; and I suppose, no dutiful son of the 
Roman church will deny that these restrictions could at any time be 
removed by an authority equivalent to that by which they were at 
first imposed. 

It is therefore incontrovertible that something else than the mode 
and language of our public worship must keep the Romanist from 
joining us, and this, whatever it be, is the principle of the separation ; 
the fundamental difference between the two churches, on whose truth 
or falsehood must depend all other points of difference. 

To discover what this fundamental difference is, and to examine 
the proofs on which the principle of the separation depends, are the 
objects to which the present inquiry is directed. 

It is to be premised, however, that the burden of proof rests not on 
the reformed, but on the Roman catholics. It is they, and not we, 
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who are bound to justify the separation in England. And that for 
three reasons; first, because it was they that began the separation by 
withdrawing from our communion ; ; and secondly, because their re- 
fusing to attend on public worship was contrary to the law of the 
land; and thirdly, because, so far from constructing or modifying their 
own services with a view to union and conciliation, it is impossible for 
us (and this admits of no question) to join in their worship or to unite 
with their episcopacy without giving distinct and positive assent to 
practices which we believe to be sinful, and doctrines which we believe 
to be false. 

There is no fact in English history more satisfactorily proved, by 
the testimony of both friends and enemies, than this—that for the first 
ten or eleven years of the reign of Queen Elizabeth the Roman 
catholics attended their parish churches, joined in the use of the Com- 
mon-Prayer Book, and received the sacraments from the hands of the 
reformed clergy. 

The cause of their afterwards withdrawing from our communion 
was not their objections to the English liturgy. ‘The reformation in 
Kingland was effected by the sense of the nation. All the temporal 
peers were in favour of it except a few, and by far the greater part of 
the lower house. But two of the peers, the Karl of Shrewsbury and 
Viscount Montague, voted against the Act of Supremacy ;* and these 
two, with the Marquis of W inchester, and six barons, were all the peers 
that opposed the restoration of the Book of Common Prayer. This we 
learn from Sir Symonds D’Ewes, who adds, “ the reformation of 
which being so little differing from the old form (as that it hath given 
and yet doth give occasion of offence and stumbling to many weak 
ones amongst us) it is the more to be marvelled at that so many should 
li. e., afterwards] oppose it: and the rather also, because most of the 
papists of England did come to our church and heard divine service 
ordinarily till the eleventh year of the reign of the queen,” &c.+ 

Of these noblemen, however, one at least, Lord Montague, as we 
learn from the answer to Sanders, although he then spoke strongly 
and freely in parliament, yet ever after conformed to the English 
liturgy, and daily in his house, with all his family, attended the divine 
service prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer.t In fact, as a 
cotemporary writer has truly observed, the reformation was received 


* Camden Ann. Eliz., p. 36. 

t Journals of all the Parliaments during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, &e. By 
Sir Symonds D’Ewes. p. 30. Lond. 1682. 

t Fidelis servi subdito infideli responsio. Lond. John Day, 1573. Nam utcun- 
que in initio Regni serenissime nostre Regine de religione senserit, liberéque 
in Senatu sententiam dixerit, verum tamen in eo nobilitatem, fidem, sapientiam os- 
tendit, quod presentem Reipublice statum, comitiorum illorum statuta, religionis 
istius formam ne verbo quidem violavit . . . . Denique istam sacrorum et religionis 
formam quam nos hodie profitemur, ile indies cum tota familia in sua domo 
sanctissime colit atque celebrat, &c. Strype (Life of Abp. Parker, b. iv., ch. xvi. 
& xvii.) gives an account of this book, which was written, at the ommend of 
Abp. Parker, in reply to Sanders, De Visibili Monarchia, “ chiefly to answer the 
calumnies in the seventh book.’ The author was Bartholomew Clerk, a civilian, 


of King's College, Cambridge, and afterwards Dean of the Arches. 
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by the laity, by the queen, nobility, and people, in parliament, before 
the reformed clergy had been recalled from exile and placed in the 
government of the church.* 

The great majority of the clergy who were beneficed at the time of 
queen Mary’s death conformed to the reformation. Several digni- 
taries, indeed, resigned their preferments, but not more than a few of 
the parochial clergy refused obedience. “ When the high commission,” 
says Abp. Wake, “ was established for visiting the churches of Eng- 
land, they were expressly ordered by her majesty’s injunctions to re- 
serve pensions for those that refused to continue in their benefices: and 
the reformation itself appeared so reasonable to them, that of nine 
thousand four hundred beneficed men in England, there were but four- 
teen bishops, six abbots, twelve deans, twelve archdeacons, fifteen heads 
of colleges, fifteen prebendaries, and eighty rectors of parishes, that left 
their benefices upon the account of religion.”+ This is abundantly 
confirmed by the testimony of Roman catholics themselves. Dodd, 
in his Church History of England, acknowledges that, of those who 
afterwards seceded, “ a great many of the clergy conformed for a 
while, in hopes [as he chooses to explain their conduct] that the 
queen would relent, and things come about again.’’*{ Sanders him- 


——— 





——~— + 


* This observation is found in the answer to Sanders, De Visibili Monarchia, 
which is said to have been written, at Abp. Parker's command, by Dr. George Ack- 
worth, a civilian, and orator of the university of Cambridge : — 

** Tum quinam illi sunt obscuri homunciones, Sandwre, quos ais hereseos nobis 
imposuisse servitutem ? Ego enim de quibus sentias, ne conjectura quidem conse- 
quor. Adeo ne tibi serviles, aut ignobiles videntur Angli, ut cum tanti monarche 
jugum tolerare noluerint, cervices jam suas obscuris homuncionibus supponent ? 
Equidem si tam turpi convitio Episcopos et pastores nostros taxas impudenter 
erras. Namque Evangelium, quod tu hwresis jugum statuis, a Regina, proceribus, 
atque populo in publico parliamenti consilio, cujus est apud nos authoritas gravis- 
sima receptum, et Papismos profligatus prius fuit quam illi ab egestate, latebris et 
exilio reducti atque revocati sacerdotiis preficerentur.” De Visibili Rom’anarchia 
Contra Nich. Sanderi Monarchiam. Lib. I. pp. 64, 65. Lond. John Day, 1573. 
Strype, Life of Abp. Parker, Book II. ch. xii. p. 126, folio ed. 

+ Second Defence of the Exposition of the Doctrine of the Church of England. 
Gibson’s Preservative. Vol. IIL., tit. ix., p. 164. 

‘* In one of the volumes of the Cotton Library, (which volume seemeth once to 
have belonged to Camden,) the whole number of the deprived ecclesiastics is digested 
in this catalogue :— 

“ Bishops, 14; deans, 13; archdeacons, 14; heads of colleges, 15; prebendaries, 
50; rectors of churches, 80 ; abbots, priors, and abbesses, 6; in all, 192, 

“ Camden, in his Annals, little varies; only reckoning 12 deans, and as many 
archdeacons. 

‘* The answerer to the English justice (supposed to be Cardinal Allen) mentions 
the deprived after this reckoning :—viz., fourteen bishops ; (and in Ireland, the arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and an uncertain number of other bishops there ;) three elects ; 
one abbot ; four priors, or superiors of religious convents; a dozen deans; fourteen 
archdeacons; above threescore canons of cathedral churches ; not so few as an hun- 
dred priests ; fifteen heads or rectors of colleges, Oxford and Cambridge ; and above 
twenty doctors of divers faculties that fled the realm, or were inthe realm deprived.” 

Strype, Annals, Vol. I. Part I. Ch. II. p. 72, Folio ed. p. 106, 8v0 ed. Strype also 
refers to Sir Symonds D’ Ewes, who says, ‘* It is further to be noted, that of nine 
thousand four hundred ecclesiastical] persons, settled in their several promotions, but 
one hundred and seventy seven left their livings to continue in their Romish 
idolatry.” Journals, p. 23. 

t Dodd’s ChurchHistory of England. P. iv. B. 1. art. LI. vol. 2. p. 8 Brussels, 
1739, folio. 
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self confesses that the majority of those who eventually separated from 
the church of England had conformed until they were prevailed on 
to forsake the English service, and that the seminary priests were sent 
over for this very purpose, “ by word, writing, example, and secret 
administration of the sacraments, to reconcile them to the catholic 
church, and recover them from the schism, and from the sacrilegious 
offices of the heretics, with which most men at that time in England, 
though otherwise orthodox at heart, had, through fear of the laws, de- 
filed themselves :” “ quibus plerique tum in Anglia, alioquin corde 
orthodoxi viri, metu legum se contaminaverant.” * 

A similar admission is made in the violent and abusive attack on 
Queen Elizabeth published at Rome, and Lyons, in 1593, by an Eng- 
lish priest, under the name of Andreas Philopater. “ For,’ says he, 
“in the beginning of your reign, while you dealt somewhat more 
mildly with the catholics, while as yet you urged no one most vehe- 
mently, pressed no one much, either to join your sect or to deny 
the ancient faith, all things indeed seemed to move in a far more tran- 
quil course, great complaints were not heard, nor any remarkable dis- 
sension and repugnancy perceived, nor were there wanting those who 
(though wrongly) frequented your churches, in body at least, though 
not, jn mind, in order to please and gratify you.” “ Omnia sane tran- 
quilliori longe cursu incedere videbantur, nec audiebantur magne 
queerelee, nec insignis aliqua dissensio aut repugnantia cernebatur, 
nec deerant (quanquam malé) qui ecclesias vestras, ut vobis placerent 
et gratificarentur, corpore saltem, etsi non animo, frequentarent.”+ 

In other parts of his work, also, he acknowledges that the object 
for which the seminary priests and Jesuits were sent into England 
was, to induce the people to secede from the reformed worship, and to 
reunite them to the church of Rome.{ “ From the year 1 Eliz. unto 
11,” says Sir Edward Coke, in his speech at the trial of the conspi- 
rators in the gunpowder plot, “ all papists came to our church and 
service without scruple. I myself have seen Cornwallis, Beddingfield, 
and others, at church; so that then for the space of ten years they 
made no conscience nor doubt to communicate with us in prayer.’’§ 
Queen Klizabeth herself, in a declaration drawn up by her order, 
states, that “ though some persons have been lately brought before her 
majesty’s council, and questioned in matters of religion, yet this 
trouble was altoge ther occasioned by their own misbehaviour. "T'was 
because they had broke the laws; because they declined coming to 
church to common prayer and divine service, as they had usually 
done for nine or ten years together, [reckoning, 1 suppose, not from 
her accession, but from the date of the Act of U niformity kieran more 


* Sanders, De Schismate Anglicano, f. 180, 

t Elizabethe Anglix Regine Heresim Calvinianam propugnantis sevissimum 
in catholicos sui regni edictum, &c. promulgatum Londini 29 November, 1591. 
Cum responsione ad singula Capita &c. per D. Andream Philopatrem Presbyterum 
ac Theologum Romanum, ex Anglis olim oriundum. Cum Licentia Superiorum. 
Rome, 1593. Sect. I. s. 77. p. 103, 

Ibid. s. 188, p. 243. 

§ A True and Perfect Relation of the whole Proceedings against the late most 
barbarous Traitors, &c. Lond. 1606. 
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that six months after;] and that unless they had broke off their con- 
formity, and lived in open contempt of her majesty’s laws, they had 
never been in the least molested.””* 

In her instructions to Sir Francis Walsingham, Elizabeth in like 
manner affirms, that the Karls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, 
“ before they did begin their rebellion, did at no time shew themselves 
unwilling to exercise the rights [sic| of the religion established by law 


in this realm: but as they gave their consents when the order thereof 


was first established in parliament, so did they ordinarily resort from 
the beginning of our reign in all open places to the churches, and to 
divine’ services in the church, without contradiction or show of mis- 
liking.”+ It is indeed beyond all question that the design of Eliza- 
beth on coming to the throne was to reduce her r subjects to uniformity 
by removing from the Common-Prayer Book everything needlessly 
offensive to the prejudices of Roman catholics. For this purpose it 
was that the words of delivery in the Lord’s supper were reconstructed 
so as to assert the real presence of the body and blood of Christ in the 


holy sacrament, without determining anything regarding the mode of 


his presence ;¢ the declaration against transubstantiation, (which had 


been placed in the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI. at the end of 


the office,) although, in fact, it formed no part of the liturgical service, 
was omitted ;§ and the offensive prayer in the litany removed.|| In 
her letter to Walsingham in 1571, relative to her marriage with the 
French king’s son, she expresses herself in the strongest and most 
distinct manner :—“ We think it expedient that, if he should be our 
husband, he should accompany us to the church; and why he should 
not, or may not, use our manner of prayers and divine service, cer- 
tainly we think no reason can be yielded by any one that knoweth 
the same, and will compare it to that which the church of Rome doth 
use ; for in ours there is no part that hath not been, yea, that is not 
at this day, used in the church of Rome, as of late the same hath been 
allowed by the last council at Trent: and if anything be more in 
ours, the same is part of the holy scriptures. Now, therefore, why 
it should be objected that Monsieur should live here without religion, 
if he shall be present at ours, there is no cause, except it may be 
objected, that ours is in the English tongue, and not understood : but 


to satisfy that, the same is also in the Latin tongue, as the service of 


the church of Rome, and so ordered to be used in our universities. 
And if the Latin tongue should not content, it is also, or may be, trans- 
lated into French, either of which his own ministers might use at his 
pleasure in places convenient; whereby he might serve God devoutly, 
and not be counted irreligious, or an atheist: and if it should be ob- 
jected that by this means it might be esteemed that he might make a 


* Collier, Eccl. Hist. part II. book vi. p. 521. 

+ Digges’ Complete Ambassador, p. 4. Lond. 1655. 

~ Wheatly on the Com. Pr., ch. vi., sect. xxiii.,§ 5. L’Estrange, Alliance, ch, 7; 
O, p. 193. 209—10. Nicholl’s Preface, p. vi. 

§ Wheatly, ch. vi. sect. XXX. 

| W heatly, ch, iv. sect II. § 2, note, 32. L’Estrange, ch. 4, F.p. 89. Nicholl’s, 
Pref. p. vi. 
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change of his faith in matters of questions in religion, certainly herein 
it might also be truly answered, that although we can be glad that all 
persons should by God’s inspiration change from ignorance, or error, 
to knowledge and truth, yet mean we not to prescribe to him or any 
person that they should at our motion or in respect of us change their 
religion in matters of faith. Neither doth the usage of the divine 
service of England properly compel any man to alter his opinion in 
the great matters now in controversy in the church, only the usage 
thereof doth direct men daily to hear and read the scriptures, to pray 
to Almighty God (by daily use of the psalter of David) and of the 
ancient prayers, anthems, and collects of the church, even the same 
which the universal church hath used and doth yet use.’’* 

In her answer to the French ambassadors, she further says, that, 
“if the form of religion in England, as it is established by the laws of 
the realm, were considered by them, as it might easily be, considering 
that it was published and to be seen both in Latin and French, it 
should be found that there is nothing in the same contrary to the 
Roman religion, differing only that the same is translated out of the 
Latin tongue into English, and that some things for reasonable respects 
are omitted, and not used in the church of England, so as whosoever 
shall use the same service cannot be accounted without religion, not 
to do anything contrary to the Roman religion,”’+ 

I conceive, therefore, it is placed beyond all controversy that our 
liturgy was compiled in the most conciliating spirit of Christian charity 
and forbearance, and with the most delicate and unselfish considera- 
tion for the tenderness of consciences not yet enlightened. Such as it 
is, (as far at least as this controversy is concerned,) it was for several 
years used by the Roman catholics. Why they afterwards left our 
communion, and created disunion in the English church, it is for them 
to say. Certainly the fault lay not in our ritual. 


A LASCO’S LITURGY. 


Auruoucs the reformation of the Anglican church originated in do- 
mestic circumstances, and was carried on by the legitimate govern- 
ment of the country, nothing is more evident than the influence which 
foreigners obtained over it at various periods. Once it seemed as if 
Lutherans were to direct its course,—a conjecture which Cranmer’s 
elevation to Canterbury might have rendered probable. Henry, not- 
withstanding his literary war with Luther, was really desirous that 
Melancthon should come to England ; and although the royal polemic 
doubtless intended to teach, and not to learn—to modify, and not sub- 
scribe—the Augustan confession, the results of such a visit on the na- 
tional mind may be easily imagined. Those of our divines, however, 
whom he officially met with, failed in securing his favourable opinion, 











* Digges’ Complete Ambassador, p. 98. + Ibid. p. 113. 
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“ Gyevoror tpertpas grdosogias Kal yAuKurnros,” as he called them; and 
the unfortunate marriage of Henry with Anne of Cleves, the fall of 
Cromwell, and the six articles, made a breach between England and 
Luther's disciples which many an exile had reason to deplore. 

In Switzerland, on the contrary, a truly friendly reception was 
given to every sufferer for conscience’ sake, which pleaded audibly 
with those at home in favour of Helvetian principles; and when the 
English reformers enjoyed, under Edward VI., a season of prosperity, 
they repaid with interest the sympathy many of them had experienced. 
None who symbolized with the churches of Zurich, Basle, and Geneva, 
were allowed to want entertainment here. Peter Martyr, whose 
opinions had been conforming to those of Zuinglius for years before he 
abandoned his rich preferments in Italy, was placed in the divinity 
chair at Oxford; Bucer held the same post at Cambridge ; and Cran- 
mer’s palaces sheltered many strangers of the same description, who 
were treated with great kindness, and not unfrequently consulted on 
matters of deep imporfance. 

Many motives combined to encourage this influx from other nations. 
A want of learned advocates was felt by the most eminent reformed 
clergy, and they saw the cause of truth suffering in consequence. 
Charles V. was enforcing the Interim wherever his power extended. 
Persecution had shed her halo round the heads of all who sought an 
asylum from his severities, and given a moral weight to their character 
which attached itself to their sentiments. And to that large and im- 
portant body in the state—including the Protector, who looked on the 
reformation as one of those scarce opportunities in which the service 
of God and the enriching of his servants went hand in hand—who 
desired nothing more than the purity of religion except the revenues 
of the bishoprics, any persons were welcome who came from countries 
destitute of episcopacy, who would by their eminent accomplishments 
and piety convey an impression that such establishments must be un- 
necessary or injurious. 

Whether these men conferred on the church of England all those 
benefits for which their contemporaries gave them credit may admit 
of doubt. That they did much good is certain; but their minds had 
been formed under tuition which led them rather to think how much 
might be changed to suit the taste of innovators than how littie it 
might suffice to alter. Within ten years of Edward's demise, even 
Helvetians acknowledged that his church reforms were sufficient in 
the estimation of the pious; but while any chance remained for 
effecting more they never let them rest. The two professors gave a 
niggard support to the English ritual, and Bucer’s observations on the 
First Prayer-book of Edward, notwithstanding the encomium with 
which he began, and notwithstanding that most of his recommenda- 
tions were adopted, furnished many valuable hints, of which the 
puritans soon learned how to avail themselves. 

But if Bucer, and Martyr, who concurred with him in his censure, 
were content to suggest alterations in the liturgy, a third stranger was 
not wanting to produce a totally new one, and organise a church, 
which Laud appropriately called, ‘ a Goshen in Egypt,” for our discon- 
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A LASCO’S LITURGY. 


tented spirits. John 4 Lasco, a noble Pole, was in early life the friend 
and associate of Erasmus at Basle, who has borne testimony to his 
excellence of disposition and learning. After a short stay in Italy, he 
returned to Switzerland, where he was persuaded by Zuinglius to re- 
examine the grounds of his religious faith. This task he appears to 
have very rapidly completed, since he returned to Poland a reformed 
member of the church (as it is reported) in the same year. There, 
however, he was made Provost of Gnesna and Lencziez, and nomi- 
nated Bishop of Vesprim; offices which he retained until 1540, when 
he left his country, and ministered to a congregation at Embden. On 
the Interim, he accepted Cranmer’s invitation te England, and shared 
his hospitality at Canterbury and Lambeth. As the two most emi- 
nent foreign visitors were provided for at the universities, and the 
influx of strangers similarly circumstanced with a Lasco became con- 
siderable, it was determined to form them all into a church under his 
superintendence. As many of these entertained opinions remote from 
each other, and from truth, it would not seem to have been a greater 
hardship to require their conformity to the English ritual than to any 
other, and that may have been Cranmer’s idea; but & Lasco, having 
induced the primate to bring this scheme before the council, probably 
trusted to the Duke of Somerset for arranging its details. Hence, per- 
haps, the archbishop obtained a more ample favour for his friend than 
he contemplated, and which afterwards he had abundant reason to 
regret. The Pole, however, having left these matters in train, went to 
E.mbden, and induced his former congregation to accompany him to 
London. In 1550, he was appointed spiritual superintendent of all 
foreigners frequenting the metropolis. The beautiful church formerly 
belonging to the Austin friars, behind Broad Street, was appropriated 
to their use; and a liturgy drawn up, remote enough in spirit from 
that of the establishment, but very explicit on those topics in which 
i Lasco dissented from it. A too sensitive feeling of delicacy and 
gentlemanly refinement was not the foible of that age; the licence 
allowed was fully taken, and nothing less may have been expected. 
Yet it is lamentable, when calling its issue to remembrance, to discover 
that the holy discipline, with all its liberty of prophesying, and equivocal 
generation of orders, was first produced under the primate’s auspices 
and the king’s charter. 

According to & Lasco’s liturgy, there were two orders of ministers, 
the elders and the deacons. Preaching and administering the sacra- 
ments were confined to certain of the former; the administration of 
discipline was committed to all. Deacons were inferior to both, and 
were employed solely in collecting and distributing the alms of those 
whose wealth enabled them to relieve the poorer brethren. Whence 
the first elders derived their orders, it is unnecessary to ask. The 
church was imported entire from Embden, and nothing further is here 
attempted than to exhibit it as it appeared in London in 1550, 
Whenever a church officer was wanted to supply a vacancy, (a@ minis- 
ter of the word, for instance,) the congregation was assembled, sermons 
delivered explanatory of his duties, and all were dismissed to seek di- 
vine direction in private prayer and abstinence, as to the member on 
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whom their choice should fall, whose name each {reer was to send 
in writing to an elder. From among those who had the greatest num- 
ber of votes, the elders selected him whom they judged best qualified 
for the office, called him before them, and inquired whether he had 
any reason to refuse it. If not, on the following Sunday, after sermon, 
his name was declared, and he was brought forward before the congre- 
gation. If no charge should be substantiated against his character, 
piety, or learning, in the ensuing week, he was presented to the king. 
Being approved, the election was confirmed by the silence of the con- 
gregation, and the elders proceeded to ordain. 

They demanded of him, “ whether he felt himself excited by an in- 
ternal inspiration of the Spirit to receive this ministry—that is to say, 
not by any aim after his own profit, &e. Whether he believed that 
the doctrines of the Old and New Testament prophets and apostles, as 
set forth in the Bible, were the only true and perfect foundation of the 
catholic church, &c. Whether he would build with all caution on 
this foundation, gold, silver, aud precious stones, avoiding all wood, 
hay, and stubble. Whether, failing in life or doctrine, he would always 
be willing to submit to the church discipline, should it require his own 
censure or deposition.” ‘These questions were answered in words pre- 
scribed, and followed by imposition of hands, and prayer. 

The forms made use of are by no means destitute of beauty, and 
contain the effusions of a pious and zealous mind, in earnest about re- 
ligion. ‘They shew, however, no obscure tokens of a polemical spirit, 
and thus remind the reader that they were substituted for others far 
superior, in the mere wantonness of individual opinion. 

After a short address commenting on the inability of any mihister 
duly to perform his sacred office without that aid which can only be 
given from on high, the congregation was invited to join in the fol- 
lowing petitions :*— 

‘* Lord God Jesu Christ, who hast promised to be with thy church even unto the 
end of the world, to rule and govern it by thy Holy Spirit, and who hast so loved it 
as not only toshed once for it thy most innocent blood, but also hast willed that there 
should evermore be in it teachers and witnesses of this thy so great benefit, for the 
refreshment of saints and accomplishing the consummation of thy mystical body, 
which we are: We humbly pray Thee, our Lord, king, teacher, purifier, eternal, 
that it may please thee to replenish with thy spirit this man our brother, elected by 
us to the ministry of the word in thy holy name, to the end that the ministry of thy 
divine word, and the perfect and healthful witness of thy benefits, may be retained 
and kept among us. Give him prudence to follow well thy word. Enable him to 
drive hence onl extiagtia the deceits of Satan, and the tyranny of antichrist, and all 
his relics, ifany such remain in our church. Give him such a mouth and wisdom, 
O Lord, that, with the authority of thy word, he may stop the mouths of all ad- 
versaries, and drive the wolves from thy fold, to the end that this thy people, instructed 
by their minister in thy true knowledge, may praise thee and render thanks, and ad- 
vance more and more in obedience to thy holy will, and in all piety, to the immortal 


glory of thy kingdom, and thy heavenly Father’s. ‘The which also we humbly pray 
in thy name, as we are taught by thee, saying, Our father,” &c. 





——— —— eS eee 


* It must be observed that this liturgy, written originally in Latin, and probably 
translated extempore into French, Italian, German, and Dutch, by the pastors of the 
different congregations, is now only found in a French version, published by Clema- 
tius, in 1556; a book of very rare occurrence. Hence, perhaps, some of the tauto- 
logy which sounds harshly in the translation of a translation may have resulted. 
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This ayer ended, all the other ministers and elders of the church 
approached the elected minister; and, laying their hands on his head, 
he who was officiating said, with a loud voice— 

‘‘ Our God and heavenly Father, who hath called thee to the ministry of the word 
in this his church, illuminate thee with his Holy Spirit, and strengthen thee by his 
powerful hand, and so rule and govern thy ministry that thou mayest be able faith- 
fully and fruitfully to order it for the advancement of the kingdom of his only Son, 


in his church, by the cnage Pe his el, which he hath declared by the same 
Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord and Saviour. Amen.” 


An exhortation to the people, at the minister’s discretion, followed ; 
and then an admonition, in prescribed words, to the minister. The ser- 
vice concluding with a psalm. 

The same forms were used in ordaining a superintendent, only that 
the consent of all the churches was required, which, should it at any 
time be unattainable, the choice between two was referable to the king. 
This office was singularly enough represented as of divine appoint- 
ment, being conferred on Peter, when Christ commanded him to 
strengthen his brethren; & Lasco could not be charged, however, with 
magnifying it, or lording over God’s heritage, if he acted on his views 
of its institution. The superintendent was bound to maintain the 
strict equality of all ministers with himself. In fact, his whole duty 
seems to have been to summon convocations, and to suggest measures 
to the senate of each particular church. His influence was to be rather 
moral than official, in setting an example to his colleagues; and he 
stood pledged at his ordination to submit without a murmur, whenever 
they pleased to censure, suspend, or depose him. 


( To be continued. ) 


ON INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
THE CHURCHES IN THE EAST, 


(Continued from p, 504.) 


Havine in my former paper pointed out some errors which it appears 
highly important to avoid, I may perhaps be permitted now to suggest 
some rules in accordance with primitive maxims, by which our pro- 
bable intercourse with eastern churches may be so conducted as to pre- 
pare the way for the restoration of complete intercommunion between 
ourselves and them, and their ultimate purification. 

First, then, it appears desirable that, for the future, no religious 
mission, nor any permanent residence of a clergyman of our church 
should be undertaken without the explicit sanction of the bishop and 
metropolitan to whom he is subject. 

2ndly, That every clergyman so sent abroad should carry letters 
credential from his own bishop and metropolitan, specifying the objects 
of his mission or residence, and requesting the sanction of the metro- 
politan and bishop of whatever province or diocese he may enter. 

3rdly, That steps should be taken for the purpose of placing the 
English congregations abroad in communion with the bishops in whose 
territories they are locally situated, still on the understanding that they 
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shall use the English liturgy, and be under bishops of the English 
church, 

4thly, That any clergyman who ministers to the English residents 
should, with consent of their bishops, open his communion to their 
clergy, desire their assistance in baptisms and the like in his own 
absence, and in everything endeavour to make it appear that they are 
members and ministers of our catholic church. 

Sthly, That where a clergyman is sent merely to collect information, 
and to establish friendly relations between ourselves and them, he 
should offer himself to their communion, be ready to minister in their 
churches and according to their rites, so far as he innocently can, and 
perform no act of the sacred ministry without their concurrence. 

6thly, That if he should be sent with a view to a permanent resi- 
dence, in order to assist them and promote their welfare, he should 
likewise, with the consent and advice of his own original superiors, 
place himself frankly and entirely under the metropolitan and bishop 
of the place in which he has fixed his abode, make himself, if per- 
mitted, one of his clergy, identify himself as much as possible with 
them, adopt their habits and customs so far as he lawfully can, and 
wait for and discreetly avail himself of those opportunities of enlighten- 
ing and preparing their minds which divine Providence will be sure 
sooner or later to open to him. 

Lastly, That if it should be his lot to witness a desire on the part of 
apy of the members of those churches for the removal of errors and 
abuses, whilst he thankfully cherishes such a desire, he should not 
only not lend himself to the accomplishment of such a reformation, 
but restrain and hold back the eagerness of others, until it can-be done 
in all main respects after the pattern of the English Reformation, that 
is, by the common authority of the chief pastors of the church, with 
the concurrence of the civil power where it is Christian, after the 
model of primitive usage, and in that safe and gradual manner which 
shall carry all hearts along with it. 

By proceeding in this spirit we may hope, by the blessing of the 
great Head of the church, gradually to restore the complete union and 
communion which formerly subsisted between the various branches of 
the catholic church, and to promote we know not what blessed ends 
of the all-pervading Spirit in the purification of them all; whilst, if we 
act merely according to our own judgment, without reference to pri- 
mitive maxims, we, or those who come after us, may have to deplore 
that we have deepened existing jealousies, or sown the seeds of schisms 
and divisions of which none may see the termination. 

These are cautions and rules suggested by meditation upon primi- 
tive usage and the actual condition of the eastern churches as well as 
our own; but it is impossible to apply them now for the first time to 
our intercourse with them, the more especially as a missionary society, 
composed of bishops, clergy, and laymen of our church,—I mean, the 
Church Missionary Society,—has long had a mission in the Mediter- 
ranean. But as a new mission is now commencing its operations 

under the auspices of a society more closely connected with the church 
as «& body, and more perfectly representing it; and as the history of 
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the former mission will be found to illustrate what has been already 
said, both by a formal recognition of some of these principles and by 
acting in contravention of some, I think it will be useful to enter into 
a short review of its proceedings. We shall thus be enabled to gain 
practical light from the exertions of a body of men whose zeal, piety, 
activity, and disinterestedness, no one acquainted with them will be 
disposed to call in question, however he may be constrained to differ 
from them, whether in principle or in detail. 

In the year 1815,* this society appointed an English clergyman, 
named Jowett, as their agent in the Mediterranean ; and I think that 


_ it must be frankly confessed that, considering the wide ground they 


embraced, and that they had not the advantage of being under the 
patronage of the highest church authorities, their plans were judicious, 
their agent admirably qualified for his post, and the spirit of their in- 
structions to him highly commendable in the main. In particular, it 
is impossible to read Mr. Jowett’s earlier communications with the 
society without being struck with the excellent temper and sound 
judgment they exhibit. We shall have occasion to refer to them here- 
after. 

‘ His attention was directed to three classes of persons; the eastern 
Christians, the Mahometans, and the Jews. His objects with regard 
to the former were to take all opportunities of establishing friendly 
relations with them, to learn their language, to obtain the education of 
youth, to circulate the scriptures, and to procure and distribute reli- 
gious tracts suited to promote practical piety amongst them. 

He first went to Malta; but + finding that he could not obtain a 
good modern Greek master there, he proceeded to Corfu. From 
thence he returned to Malta; and was there engaged with Dr. Naudi, 
another agent of the Church Missionary Society, in the preparation of 
tracts, and versions of the scriptures. In the beginning of 1818, he 
was joined by Mr. Connor, another clergyman, whom he left behind, 
and made a voyage to Smyrna, where he came into communication 
with Mr. Williamson,§ the British chaplain at Smyrna, who was pur- 
suing much the same plans as himself, independently of any society. 
On this journey he was received in the most friendly manner by 
various Greek bishops, and particularly by the Bishop of Smyrna. On 
his return he visited Harvali (Cydonie) and Scio, then the principal 
seats of Greek literature ; and it is worth remarking, that he found 
regular lectures of divinity and ecclesiastical history given there.|| 
But the whole of these establishments were broken up in the war of 
Greek independence, and desolated by the Turks. He returned to 
Malta; and towards the end of the year proceeded by Smyrna to 
Alexandria,4] where he opened a friendly communication with the 
Coptic patriarch, visited the Coptic churches in Upper Egypt, and, by 
the assistance of Pearce, the Abyssinian traveller, took the first steps 
towards Abyssinian versions of the scriptures. Meanwhile, the Syrian 


id -_—_- ee 


* Advertisement to Jowett’s Christian Researches. 
+ Missionary Register for 1817, p. 88. t Ibid. for 1818, p. 74. 
§ Ibid. p. 338. seq. | Ibid. p. 385. { Ibid. 1819, p. 365, 
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Roman-catholic Archbishop of Jerusalem had visited England, where 
the Church Missionary Society had given him a very friendly reception, 
and entered heartily into his views for the enlightenment of his people. 
Mr. Jowett’s associate, Mr. Connor, had likewise visited Constanti- 
nople,* where he hoped to procure the co-operation of the various 
heads of the eastern churches, and learn modern Greek. He after- 
wards visited Rhodes, Cyprus, Crete, and the Holy Land, circulating 
the scriptures, and being received in the most hospitable manner by 
the archbishops and bishops of the Greek, Armenian, Syrian, and 
Latin churches; whilst he was in those parts there arrived two agents 
of the American Board of Missions, supported by all the American 
Calvinistic communities.+ 

Mr, Jowett was in Malta again in November 1819. Next year he 
made a voyage to Alexandria, to bring home an Amharic (Abyssinian) 
version of the scriptures, made by M. Asselin, the French consul.} 

Mr. Jowett having returned to Malta, and Mr. Connor to Constan- 
tinople, the two appear to have devoted themselves chiefly to the idea 
of circulating the scriptures in the eastern churches, and accordingly 
Mr. Connor betook himself to a revision of a version into modern 
Greek, executed by Hilarion, a Greek abbot.¢ And from the Bible 
Society’s reports we learn that in 1820, the Greek patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem, and the Armenian patriarch resident at 
Constantinople, were actively supporting the circulation of the scrip- 
tures. To this was joined tracts, chiefly compiled from the writings 
of the early fathers, which the American missionaries assisted in dis- 
seminating, visiting the schools very actively for this purpose.|| 

In the year 1823, Mr. Jowett undertook a voyage to Syria, and 
visited Palestine. On this occasion he united himself in the most 
intimate manner with the American dissenting missionary, Mr. Fisk, 
being accompanied by him everywhere, and taking part with him in 
joint religious services, both public and private.{ Here we find the 
first symptoms of opposition on the part of the Roman Christians to 
the circulation of the scriptures.** It was, however, only passive ; 
and he was in general received by them as a traveller with every 
mark of hospitality. 

Towards the end of the year 1824, the Church Missionary Society 
sent out another agent, the Rev. John Hartley. In 1826, he travelled 
through Greece and Asia Minor, received in the most cordial manner 
by the Greek bishops and clergy, preaching occasionally in the 
churches, and with caution even holding discussions with them on 
the differences between them. and ourselves.t+ In his instance we 
meet with strong opposition on the part of the Roman bishops and 


* Appendix to Jowett’s Christian Researches. 
t Missionary Register for 1820, p. 349. t Ibid. p. 208. 
§ Ibid. 1821, p. 34. || Ibid. 1821, p. 202. 

{| See his Journal in Christian Researches in Syria, p. 66, 69, 70, &c. This asso- 
ciation was afterwards, as we learn from Wilson's Narrative of the Greek Mission, 
extended to English dissenters. 

** Ibid. p. 159. ++ See his Researches in Greece and the Levant, 
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clergy to the circulation of the scriptures,* and a jealousy of the 
Turkish emperor of the intercourse of the Greek Christians with 
Europeans, exhibited in an order issued by him to the patriarch of 
Constantinople.t Mr. Hartley first began the habit of attempting to 
influence Greek laymen both by private conversation and by leetures 
for their benefit; { and here we first meet with opposition on the part 
of Greek bishops to intercourse with English clergymen.§ He like- 
wise associated with American missionaries ; set up for a time a public 
modern Greek service at Smyrna, || and shewed a tendency to dissuade 
pious Greeks from communicating in their own church, on the ground 
of its idolatrous worship of pictures. 

In 1825, the Church Missionary press came into full operation. We 
now no longer hear of Tracts from the Fathers, but Milner’s Church 
History, Baxter's Call, the Dairyman’s Daughter, the Life and Death 
of the Rev. Pliny Fisk, (the American missionary,) Hale’s Rules, and 
Original Stories, Dialogues, Meditations, Discourses,** &c. 

In 1826, we find a body of Germans++ in the employ of the Church 
Missionary Society, with a M. Gobat, a Genevese, proceeding by 
way of Syria to Egypt. Whilst in Syria they frequently met with 
the American missionaries for the purpose of consultation and prayer ; 
and they inform us that Arabs, Greeks, and Roman catholics were 
excommunicated if they happened to speak with the missionaries or to 
visit them.t{ Twoofthese, M. Gobat and M. Kugler, were destined 
for the Abyssinian mission. ‘They employed themselves in Egypt in 
distributing Bibles and tracts, and in establishing and superintending 
schools.§§ | 

The society's agents in all parts of the Mediterranean were now 
mostly Germans, In 1828, they took charge of a school at Syra, 
established by an American missionary.||||_ This they carried on and 
augmented under the express sanction of the Greek government, who 
placed two of the government schools under the care of their agent, 
Dr. Korck. But in 1830, through the instigation of the clergy, it was 
proposed to set up a picture of Christ in the schools, and to introduce a 
catechism containing the errors of the Greek church, and a collection 
of prayers, containing a blasphemous invocation of the virgin. On 
his resistance, the schools were taken from him.¢ 

In 1829, we find Mr. Lieder &e. still in Egypt as agents of the 
Church Missionary Society. Mr. Lieder employed himself in distri- 
buting the scriptures, and discussion upon practical and controversial 
points. Here again we find strong opposition on the part of the Greek 

riesthood, headed by their patriarch, whom he stigmatizes as unbe- 
levine and attempts made by an influential Roman catholic to induce 
the pacha to expel the English missionaries from Egypt. Mr. L., “in 
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* Missionary Register for 1826, p. 390. t Ibid. 

t Ibid. 1827, p. 172, seq. § Ibid. p. 177. 

|| Church Missionary Report for 1827-8, p. 58. QZ Ibid. p. 60. 

** See Church Missionary Report, 1827-8, p. 57. tt Ibid. p. 56, 61, 62. 
tt Ibid. p. 65. §§ Ibid. p. 63—5. 
\|\| Church Missionary Record, 1831, p. 45. qq Ibid. p. 46—49. 
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order to gain the more influence and an easier access to families, de- 
voted himself to the study of medicine.”* 

‘The same year, Messrs. Gobat and Kugler went to Abyssinia. They 
were very well received by all parties, and hospitably entertained by 
the civil authorities, during the whole of their residence. We soon 
find M. Kugler teaching with great earnestness that baptism is not 
regeneration ;+ and M. Gobat discussing confession and the worship 
of the saints with the general of the Aby ssinian monasteries, who, in 
the vacancy of the episcopal see, was the principal ecclesiastic.t 

The missionaries continued to pursue their own studies, and to 
assist those of two natives, without any remarkable occurrence, beyond 
the death of M. Kugler, until 1836, when they thought proper to marry 
two Abyssinians of their household, according to the rites of the English 
church, and contemplated having the communion service in Ambaric, 
that any Abyssinian who wished it might unite with them. These 
proceedings excited great jealousy on the part of the native clergy ; 
but they were protected by the civil governor. The non-observance 
of the fasts and church holidays by the missionaries appears likewise 
to have created great umbrage.§ 

In 1831, modern Greek schools were set up at Smyrna, and the 
agent there in connexion with the agent of the Bible Society, a lay- 
man, opened a meeting to the Greeks, in which, twice a week, the 
scriptures were read and expounded to them. ‘These schools went on 
very prosperously, with the sanction of the neighbouring bishops, until 
1836, when, under the name of American schools, they were all put 
down by the authority of the patriarch of Constantinople. Attempts 
were at the same time made against the Church Missionary Society’s 
schools at Syra, which, after Dr. Korck’s removal, were conducted by 
M. Hildner, and which had hitherto received the warm patronage of 
the new Greek government. When the schools at Smyrna were sus- 
pended, the missionaries took to a tour into the interior. In their 


journals they record several conversations in which they spoke to the 


Greeks against their clergy.) 

If my object was to give a history of the operations of the Church 
Missionary Society for general purposes, there is much which I should 
be sorry to omit; but as my object is particular, I am necessarily 
more confined. 1 mention this, because I fear there will be matter, 
not only of omission, but also of objection, in which I shall be come. 
pelled, by the view to which my principles lead me, to say what will 
be painful to myself in regard to a society, many of the members of 
which I esteem and respect more than I can express. But having 
been led by members of the society to examine into its operations, and 
having become aware that some of its leading defects had been re- 
medied, I was concerned to find that in some quarters its agents were 
still far from acting in the spirit of churchmen; and still more, when 
a more extended inquiry taught me that, except where directly con- 
trolled by English bishops, it had, as it appeared to me, TEE de- 


* Church Minatouary Record for 1831, p. 64. t Ibid. p. 127. 
t Ibid. p. 56. § Ibid. 1838, p. 1. \ Ibid. p. 72. 
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parted more and more, not only from sound church principles, but 
also from the spirit of its earlier operations. ‘To what circumstances 
this is to be traced, whether toa fallmg away from earlier views on the 
part of the managing body of the society, or to the employment of 
a different class of agents, is certainly w ell worthy the consideration 
of those numerous sound-hearted men who continue to support it. But 
my present object is not to censure the Church Missionary Society, 
but to gain confirmation to the views I have put forward ; first, by its 
own testimony to those views; and 2ndly, by tracing the evil conse- 
quences of its departures from them. 

It will be recollected that I set out by expressing my conviction 
that it would be inexpedient to assume a superiority, even upon points 
in which we were undeniably above the eastern Christians. Mr. 
Jowett has expressed himself entirely to the same effect, in p. 357 of 
his Christian Researches in the Mediterranean, as follows :— 

‘In our approach to the Christian churches adjacent to the Mediterranean, a 
principle of obtaining influence by kindness and persuasion becomes our circum- 
stances. The united church of this country neither possesses nor assumes any 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction nor authority in those regions; she impugns not the rank 
and the validity of the different functions exercised by the bishops, priests, and 
deacons in those churches. The corruptions of their faith, the abuses of their disci- 
pline, the superstitions of their worship, vest us with no prerogative over them....... 
Destitute, therefore, of all pretension or power, beyond that of Christian love, it is 
in this spirit alone that we can go forth to these churches.” 

So, again, as to the impolicy of assuming the attitude of instructors 
p. d92 :— 


“ It is not the first or the principal work of the missionary to undo error.” 


And in his Sermon before the Church Missionary Society, at their 
anniversary in 182], p. 24 :— 


‘“‘ Another impediment to the Romish missions in Mahomedan countries arose 
from their unceasing spirit of contention with the native Christian churches.......... 
We shall not thus address our brethren of the eastern churches. We were not-the 
first to embrace and pay honour to the Christian revelation. To them we owe the 
rudiments of our Christian education ; we caught the living coal from their altars. 
When, therefore, the missionary’s soul shall have been poured forth in large measure 
by the Holy Spirit of God upon our national church, their prelates and clergy will be 
hailed by ours—their friendship will be cultivated.’ 


Kindred sentiments are expressed by Mr. Hartley, in his Researches 
in Greece and the Levant :-— 


A kind and concili#tory address never failed to win its w ay. At first I erred in 
my Ki of operations. 1 went out under the influence of the idea, that sound ar- 
gument would soon convince of error ; and hence I used to proceed, almost on first 
acquaintance, to confute the errors of the Greek church.......... Discovering my mis- 
take, I proceeded for the future upon a different plan. I considered that my first 
object with every person was to secure, as much as possible, his friendly feelings.” 


So again, p. 271, in reg: ord to the perpetual virginity of the Virgin, 
which he considere d an error 


“ Past intercourse with Grecks had already taught me the inexpediency and inutility 
of contending hastily on this subject........... A missionary will find it better to direct 
their attention to more important subjects, than hastily to shock their feelings on a 
point of minor importance. 
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These testimonies are so much the more valuable as they arose di- 
rectly from experience. 


I hay e expressed my opinion above, that we should be cautious of 


pressing our liturgy upon them. Mr, Jowett has expressed the same 
idea in his Researches in the Mediterranean, p. 393 :— 

‘** To conduct our intercourse by obtruding even those creeds or forms which we 
most cordially approve, would be far from pacific..........With those who claim to 
have interpreted scripture better than ourselves, let us quit awhile the comment for 
the text; and whenever we exhibit our formularies as a pattern and model of a re- 
formed (or, to speak in amore catholic spirit, of a pure Christian) church, let us first 
be well assured that we are treating with those who have candidly studied from 
scripture the genuine nature of Christianity.” 

He puts upon the ground of policy what I would consider as a mat- 
ter of principle. 

Another point I have laid considerable stress upon is, that we 
should address ourselves to the heads of the eastern churches, and that 
whatever is done should be with the sanction of our own bishops. 
Mr. Jowett does not express himself precisely as I should have done ; 
yet he confirms my principle, as for instance, Christian Researches in 
the Mediterranean, p. 335 :— 

“ Without intending to exclude the intercourse of churches, through the medium 
of persons of humbler character, it seems manifestly the duty of the higher eccle- 
siastics to conduct such correspondence ;” and p. 341. 

** Were a clergyman, charged by the highest ecclesiastical authorities of our church, 
to visit the dignitaries of the Greek church, &e.;” and p. 358. 

“* How, in correspondence with the depressed churches of the Levant, may the dig- 
nitaries of the western churches accost, rank for rank, those whose humbled circum- 
stances and injured spirits seem to place them so far below the level of their eminent 
and sacred function,” &c 

One must not of course expect more explicit declarations from the 
Church Missionary Society or its agents, because it has all along acted 
without the countenance of bishops, if it could not be immediately 
obtained ; but it will be sufficient at present to state that its agents 
have uniformly sought the countenance of the highest ecclesiastical 
authorities abroad, in the Levant; not perhaps as a matter of duty, 
but as regarding such a course as the most prudent and conducive to 
the desired results. 

Mr. Jowett again shews some perception of the danger we may be 
in of producing that temper of mind which generates schisms, thus, 
p. 852 :— 

‘In encountering their errors, and endeavouring to loosen the hold which corrupt 
opinions or usages have upon their minds, there is always a danger of undoing too 
much, and of shaking those truths which ought to remain. There is a risk lest a 


readiness for change and levity of temper should lead them either to outrun the con- 
victions of the mind, or even to trifle with the restraints of conscience.” 


These are specimens and indications that both Mr. Jowett and Mr. 


Hartley, so far as could be expected from the agents of a society con- 


ducted by low-churchmen, and which gives the bishops of its own 
church no power over its management as suc ‘A, confirm the principles 
I have advocated. But this is done still more decidedly by the evil 
result of their departures from the spirit and temper in which the 
missions were undertaken, and those measures which their original 
false views of church order and discipline involved them in. 
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There was all along a practice carried on, which | cannot but re- 
gard as injudici ious, to say the least,—I mean that of holding private 
meetings for instruction and prayer, to which members of other 
churches were invited. If the missionaries had been simple laymen 
resident in Malta or Smyrna for secular purposes, and had occasionally 
invited a neighbour to join in their ordinary family worship, the case 
would have been very different. But they were clergy men, who, as 
such, had no vocation whatever in the places in which they stationed 
themselves; and yet they undertake the instruction of the flocks of 
other clergymen, by methods which even in their own country are re- 
earded as of doubtful expediency by many of their superiors in the 
church. They might have been aware that this practice alone must 
in the nature of things awaken the jealousy of those whose flocks they 
thus collected together apart inet the church of which they were 
members. I say nothing of the tendency it would have to make them 
dissatistied with their own clergy ; but surely, considering that these 
missionaries, thus without episcopal superintendence, cou/d not create 
a reformed Greek church, it ought to have been considered what 
night be the ultimate evil, as well as good, of arousing a spirit of dis- 
sutisfaction in the laity. 

‘rom the short periods, however, of residence in any one place out 
of Malta, the practice does not appear to have attracted much atten- 
tion until Mr. Hartley’s residence at Const: intinople, It is true that, 
soon after the arrival of the Ameriean missionaries, the members of 
the Roman communion in the east began to shew jealousy of the 
Knglish missionaries; but that may be accounted for by the ordinary 
policy of Rome, in discouraging the dissemination of the vernacular 
scriptures, Which the missionaries made one of their special works. 
The opposition of the ‘Turkish government likewise was, no doubt, the 
general aversion to every kind of intercourse with Englishmen during 
the Greek war; and the Greek patriarch could do no ather than for- 
ward and enforce the imperial firman, when his very life hung by a 
thread upon the mere will of him who issued it. These instances, 
therefore, may be left out of consideration. But the first decided op- 
position of individual Greek bishops occurred at Constantinople, during 
\Ir. Hartley’s residence there. He made a practice, it seems, of en- 
couraging persons, espec lally young men, to come to him for priv ate 
conversation and instruction. This continued, it appears, for some- 
time without interruption; but at length we find two of them for- 
hidden by their bishop to resort to him. And no wonder. He was 
collec ting a flock out of the flocks of the Greek clergy, and he absolutely 
declined to be present at the prayers of the Greek church. He was 
taking to himself by his own sole authority, or by that of an unau- 
thorized socie ty of Englis hmen, to interfere on ground which belonged 
to others. We need go no further. So long as he appeared as a mere 
visitor or traveller, or distributor of the scriptures, he was welcomed 
by the Greek bishops and clergy ; for in so doing he was interfering 
with no one’s charge. But when he overstepped this limit, can it be 
wondered at that jealousy was excited ? 

But he shewed in several other instances that he had not true church 
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principles. We find him actually setting up public worship in modern 
Greek at Smyrna. There cannot of course be any doubt for whom 
this was intended. This then was a further step. It was an actual 
taking upon himself the pudlic office of aclergyman in regard to flocks 
never committed to him, but directly committed to others. It was a 
public invitation to the members of the Greek church to unite with 
him, Happily this was his own sole act, unauthorized by the bishops 
- whom he was canonically subject: for it must be always remem- 
bered that a bishop, as such, has no function in the Church Missionary 
Socie ty. 

But this is not all. ‘The church missionaries all along associated on 
the most intimate terms with the dissenting missionaries from America 
and England; they met with them at stated times for joint prayer and 
mutual conference ; they admitted the American missionaries to pray and 
to preach alternately w ith them in the public assemblies of Europeans in 
Asia Minor. What would be thought in this country of clergymen of 
the church of England who should hold public worship conjointly with 
dissenting teachers? It is a thing no one would think of. And how 
great then must be the madness of proclaiming to the clergy of 
churches universally attached to epise opacy, and oe that English 

clergymen re garde d episcopal ordination as a mere unimportant dif- 
ference of opinion, and the rejection of liturgies a «trifle | ' ~=And all this 
when they carefully abst iined from the Greek communion on the 
ground of the real or supposed idolatry of those who participated 
in it! 

But Mr. Hartley went further than this. He actually remonstrated 
with one of his converts upon the impropriety of an enlightened per- 
son joining in the Greek communion at all, evidently wishing him to 
join ours. The young man’s notions for once were more correct than 
those of his teacher. He thought he night communicate without join- 
ing in the édolatry of others; and he even persuaded his enlightener 
to think it might pe rhaps be done without sin. But what shall we 
think of a clergyman of our church who could commit an act so 
directly sechismatical ? Well is it indeed that the bishops are not fune- 
tionaries of the Church Missionary Society! How little could Mr. 
Hartley have reflected in what manner the church of England was 
reformed, and how great a share of the divisions of our church is to be 
ascribed to the prevalence of notions like his amongst some of those 
who would have been its reformers! 

These were the practices of an English clergyman, educated at the 
university of Oxford, and possessing some reverence for these eastern 


churches, and for Christian antiquity, with a considerable degree of 


tact and judgment, and much kindly and amiable feeling: can we 
then wonder that, when the work was committed to German Lutherans 
and Swiss Calvinists, it should be conducted with at least equal dis- 
regard of sound principle? ‘The American missionaries were still their 
dear brethren, and the Greek priests aliens and unbelievers, from 
whose baleful influence they were to endeavour to gather out a rem- 
nant for Christ. ‘This was the feeling with which they entered Egypt, 
where they prosecuted their work indelatigably, gathering companies 
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of people to instruct, insinuating themselves into private houses, taking 
up the practice of medicine for the readier attainment of their end, 
Is it wonderful that the native clergy should regard them with av ersion ? 

The same spirit was carried into Abyssinia. The object was, not to 
reform that church, but to raise a purer out of it. Accordingly, one is 
not surprised to find one of M. Gobat’s converts shewing his zeal by 
stigmatizing the Abyssinian churches as temples of idols, and that gen- 
tleman himself contemplating the translation of our communion service 
into Amharic, in order to invite those to communicate with him who 
wished to have spiritual communion with Christ. ‘The vecessary re- 
sult was, that the native clergy were up in arms against him, and he 
had to rely for protection upon the civil government. And is not this 
a lamentable state of things to those of us who looked with fraternal 
interest to those ancient churches, and hoped, from the prudent and 
kindly feeling shewn by the society’s earliest missionary at the com- 
mencement of his career, and the tone of veneration with which he 
spoke of those churches, that a friendly intercourse might be opened, 
which might end in the gradual e ‘nlightenme nt of their ignorance, the 
removal of their corruptions, and the restoration of Christian inter- 
communion over a large portion of the catholic church! 

The latest intelligence from Abyssinia is, that the missionaries have 
been expelled from that country through the machinations of a priest 
and lay member of the Roman church, their friends feeling unable 
any longer to protect them. 

But we are not yet come to the worst. The society has been in- 
duced by circumstances to engage in the maintenance of schools at 
Syra, Smyrna, andin Egypt. But here again, by some unaccountable 
fatality, they have been placed in opposition to the Greek clergy ; not 
from any fault in the management, but from the radical fault of taking 
English institutions in the mass into an unprepared soil, and of be- 
ginning the work of enlightenment with the laity. ‘They had in the 
first instance the concurrence of the Greek bishops and clergy in Asia 
Minor; but they lost it, when it was seen that their aim was prose- 
lytism, the setting up an imperium in imperio, and that they in- 
tended to keep the schools entirely in their own hands. It is very 
true that they could not conscie ‘ntiously concur in some of the things 
proposed to them: but, if their general conduct had been prudent—if 
there had been no * Bible class meetings,’ nor that intimate intercourse 
with the American missionaries, it is most probable that these things 
would not have been required. ‘These remarks apply chiefly to 
Smyrna; but similar observations are applicable everywhere. The 
schools are now suppressed; but happily it is as dmerican schools : 
the English church, providentially, is not entirely compromised. But, 
without a peculiar goodness of God, it must be before long. For 
upon the breaking up of the schools at Smyrna, the conductors of them 
have been travelling in the interior; and it is grievous to learn that 
they have so far departed from the earlier principles of the society as 
to be found stirring up the minds of the laity against their clergy. It 
may be true that the priesthood are ignorant, are indolent, are preju- 
diced, are opposed to improvement; but surely ordinary understand- 
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ing might have shewn that such a line of conduct could not tend to 
improve them, or to render them less hostile: and, leaving out the 
consideration of intrusion into another man’s fold, surely we cannot 
imagine that we shall be able to enlighten and reform those churches 
from without, in opposition tothe ¢ lergy of them, and all the old pre- 
judices of the people ?, We can do nothing more than produce such an 
unhappy state of things as prevails in France and Germany ; and 
shall the English chure h be so far regardless of her high pre-eminence 
as to wish to bring the eastern churches into such a state of lamentable 
and almost hopeless schism ? 

This whole train of proceeding is the more remarkable from its con- 
trariety to that followed up by the same society during the same 
period i in regard to the Syrian ‘church in India. Its connexion with 
that church commenced about the same time with its first operations 
in the Mediterranean, Major, afterwards Colonel, Munro, English 
resident at ‘Travancore, had conceived the idea of founding a college 
for the education of the clergy and laity of that church,* and of con- 
ducting it in strict union with the heads of it. He invited the Church 
Missionary Society to unite with him by stationing one or more of 
their clergy near the college; and they acceded to his wishes. Pro- 
videntially, a schism which prevailed in the Syrian church was healed 
at that particular time, and the bishop was favourable to the under- 
taking. His successor was still more entirely with them, The spirit 
in which the *y acted will be most evident from a few extracts from the 
Missionary Register, 1820, p. 487 :— 

“ We think they (the Syrian clergy ) will be more delighted with the cdnstitution of 
the English church the better they are acquainted with it... . Not that we wish 
to impose any of our ceremonies upon them; much less to identify them with the 
English church; but a model is necessary for them in their attempts at reforma- 
tion,” &e. 

— 


The committee have conveyed to the missionaries their decided judgment, that 
the Syrians should be brought back to their own ancient and primitive worship and 
discipline, r rather than be induced to adopt the liturgy and discipline of the English 
church ; and that, should any considerations induce them to wish such a measure, it would 
be highly expedient to dissuade them from adopting it—both for the preservation of their 
individuality and entireness, and greater consequent weight and usefulness as a 
church ; and to prevent those jealousies and heart-burnings which would in all pro- 
bability hereafter arise.” 

What words of wisdom are these! Would that all the society’s 
operations had been conducted in this spirit. 

In 1820, the mission and college were visited by the Rev. James 
Hough, one of the Kast India Company 's chaplains. He found the 
worship carried on in the college chapel, which college the missionaries 
aid to support, w ith “ incense, the adoration of ‘the host, frequent 
crossings and prostrations be fore the crucifix,” and in the Sy niac lan- 
guage, unintelligible to the common people. And he remarks in re- 
gard to the missionaries :+— 

‘* Greatly as it must pain them to witness so much superstition and unmeaning 
ceremony amongst this interesting people, they have, as yet, with great wisdom and 


* Missionary Register, 1816, p. 37 





t Ibid. 1822, p. 427. 
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delicacy, refrained from interfering in the slightest particular on sacred matters. 
They are respected so highly by the metropolitan and catanars, (bishop and priests, ) 
that were they to express their wish to have a part of the Syriac prayers translated 
into Malayalim, I have no doubt but that it would be done. But they are too pru- 
dent to act with precipitation, or to take upon themselves the responsibility of so 
important a step. At present they are expending their time and strength in prepar- 
ing the people’s minds for the reception of truth ; content to shew them the light by 
degrees, as they appear ready to receive it.” 


A military officer, Major Mackworth, who visited them in 182 
bears the same testimony to their spirit and plan,* and remarks 
“ the great deference and respect” with which the missionaries treated 
the bishop; and with regard to the malpan, or head of the Syrian 
college, who was somewhat of an anti-reformer, that, “ as they never 
even suggest any improvements without consulting him, nor adopt any 
without his concurrence, they are sure of never doing too much, or of 
advanci ing beyond the present light and knowledge which the Syrians 
possess. 

And what were the results of this patient and prudent conduct ? 
four main improvements were effected at that time “ without any 
dislike having been openly manifested :"+-— 

“1. The marriage of the clergy. 

9. The removal of all i images from the churches. 

‘3. The reading of a portion of the scriptures, every Sunday, in Malayalim. 

“4. The opening of schools, attached to most of the churches.’ 

In addition to this, Major Mackworth mentions a general enlighten- 
ment of the clergy and people, and amendment of their-habits. 

The testimony ‘of Principal Mill, of Bishop's College, Calcutta, in 
I822, is precise ly to the same « fect : and one should have thought 
that experience such as this, even if sound principles had been wanting, 
would have not only made this line of conduct permanent at Cotym, 
but have introduced it everywhere else. But a fatality seems to 
attend the proceedings of the Church Missionary Society in regard to 
ancient churches. It is not my business to give a history of this mis- 
sion. pass over twelve years, and find one of the society's then mis- 
sionaries pressing upon a reluctant prie st the ne cessity of re formation,§ 
and remarking, that ‘if ever there is a reform: ition he re, it will begin 
among the laity, and not among the priests.” Connected with this 
we find the missionaries themselves more active in preaching in the 
Syrian churches, and yet spe aking of the “ ver y strong opposition’ ’ they 
expect to find offered by the priests to a re formation. We find one of 
them who “ could not recommend” a candidate for baptism “to the 
Syrian chureh,” but “should procure him baptism in our own 
church.” Sure ‘ly this is quite another spirit from that which wrought 
the gradual and safe reforms I have specified above. 

T'wo years after, || we find several “ places of worship” open, con- 
nected with the missionaries, and a priest under their influence re- 
jecting a communicant for ¢gnorance ; a “ leading man excommuni- 


* “oye Register, 1823, p. 154. 


t Ibid. 1823, p. 155. 
t Ibid. 93, p- 398. 


§ Chureh Missionary Record, 1836, p. 283. 


| Church Missionary Record, 1838, p 129, 
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‘ated by his church for having his child baptized by one of the mis- 
sionaries ;” and the METRAN (i. e., the bishop) sending for the friends 
of the deacons of the several surrounding churches, and. Sorbidding them, 
upon pain of his heavy displeasure, to send the deacons to the college.” 
Alas! what a change! And whatever faults there may be on the 
side of the bishop and priests, yet, when we see so different a spirit on 
the part of the missionary from that of his predecessors,—an interfering, 
dictatorial spirit,—apparent in many other little things, better felt than 
expressed, must we not conclude that, if, like his predecessors, he had 
resolved to wait until the most obstinate metran should give up his 
prejudices, with humble prayer and fasting, he would have found him- 
self still able to speak of the gradual reformation of a united church, 
instead of finding himself in a party both of clergy and people, some 
shutting their churches against him, some opening them, and in total 
and declared opposition to the bishop? By what authority can these 
missionaries have acted ? Can the Bishop of Calcutta have sanctioned 
their meddling? And, if he have not, what are they but schismatical 
independents? If he have—but God forbid that he should have 
countenanced that schism in another church which he would have 
been the first to denounce in his own ! 

How extraordinary is it that a body of men whocould proceed so 
long upon a right course, and with such remarkable Success, should fall 
so entirely into an opposite one. But I fear the governing body must 
be changed as to its constituent members, else we might have expecte “dd 
that, when opposed by the bishop of the Syrian church, they should 
at once have rested upon their oars, and declined to take another 
step until the good providence of God should open their way again, by 
inclining his heart towards them. Ifthat is not the case, we are left 
to conclude that their first plan was adopted as a matter of expediency, 
and afterwards abandoned when other considerations induced them 
to adopt different views. 

I trust it will appear that I have made out my point; and that the 
correctness of my principles is confirmed by the Chureh Missionary 
Society, both when it upholds them and when it forsakes them ; both 
in the good feeling and gradual ameliorations which followed them 
when acted on, and the jealousies, and schisms, and opposition which 
ensued on their abandonment. They are no less confirmed by those 
intelligent and able persons,—one of them, Major Mackworth,a warm 
friend of the Church Missionary Society, who visited the Indo-Syrian 
church when the early course was still followed. 

The catastrophe of the Abyssinian mission is peculiarly deplorable, 
That Messrs. Gobat & Co. should have retired from a field which 
they were not qualified to cultivate, either by information or by discre- 
tion, is not in itself much to be re gretted. They were acting like 
schismatics, and the fruit of their labours could be little else than 
schism. But how many painful reflections arise when we consider the 
circumstances of their retirement! That supposed agents and repre- 
sentatives of the church of England should be expe//ed from the terri- 
tories of an ancient church as common disturbers, so headstrong and 
indiscreet that their very friends were obliged to give them up, is 


Vou. XV.—June, 1839. 4m 
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lamentable indeed. And yet their own accounts have prepared us for 
it. And one cannot avoid reflecting how different would have been 
the issue, if the mission had been conducted as that to the Indo-Syrian 
church was for so many of its earlier years, It is true that the catas- 
trophe has been caused by the machinations of Rome; who, though 
unable to maintain her old ground in the east, is yet unwearied in 
disturbing and hindering the operations of purer churches. But what 
could have directed her eyes to Abyssinia? First of all, probably, 
the knowledge that that church is at this moment without a head ; for 
its sole bishop is dead, and the Coptic patriarch of Alexandria, upon 
whom it has been for generations dependent, has refused as yet to 
ordain a successor, because, oh, shame to speak it! the required fees 
were not forthcoming. But besides this apparent opening, can we 
doubt that ever watchful Rome was informed that the Abyssinian 
priesthood were incensed against the missionaries for their open de- 
nunciation of their superstitions, and hoped that they would hail the 
intervention of those who upheld kindred superstitions? At all events, 
it is equally afflicting to know that this hastiness and shortsightedness 
of well-intentioned men has given Rome’s agents a handle against 
them, which, with better -weighed conduct, they could not have had; 
and that the English church is now regarded in Abyssinia as an enemy, 
instead of a friend, and that because men who had no title to minister 
to Christ's flock, except from her, have acted in a manner diametri- 
cally opposed to her principles. Our only consolation is, that the 
church, as a body, is guiltless. But how much have those to answer 
for who have expended the treasure of so many well affected mem- 
bers of the church, committed to their care in all simplic ity and con- 
fidence that they knew and would act upon her principles, and abused 
the trust re posed in them by some of her right reverend fathers, in 
giving her a wound from which it is to be feared it will take her long 
to recover ! 

The principles | have laid down will, I trust, no less aid us to see 
what course may warrantably be follow ed, and with the best prospect 
of suecess, in the intercourse which the Soc iety for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge is now beginning to open. 


( To be continued, ) 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 
(Continued from p. 508.) 
WE saw, in the last number, in the appointments of Crew and Wood, 
and Carlton, a specimen of the disposal of church preferment under 
the auspices of the Duke of Buckingham, and the rest of the ministry 
who ruled the court and “ the bed-chamber’’* after Clarendon’s fall, 


* Vid. sup. p. 504. 
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The picture, as we saw, was happily relieved, by the occurrence, in 


the very midst of this, of a name like that of Pe earson, consecrated 
at the same time with "Mew s, and probs ably owing his elevation to the 
same influence* which bad, a short time be fore, been allowed to dispose 
of “the poor bishopric of Gloucester.” Dr. Humphrey Lloyd, who 
Was next consecrated to the see of Bangor, was, as will be seen, a per- 
son of merit for his attainments and servic es, while his Welsh extraction 
and private property might be regarded as making such an appoint- 
ment especially desirable for a see so poorly endowed as B: angor, 

By the promotion of Pearson to the see of Chester, “ the mastership 
of ‘Trinity College in Cambridge became vacant. This,” says Bishop 
Kennet, «6 King Charles conferred upon Dr. Barrow,t and speaking 
of it afterw ards, he said he had given it to the best scholar in Bngland. 
Dr. Barrow was then the king's chaplain in ordinary, and much in 
favour with the Duke of Bue kingham, then chancellor of the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and of Gilbert, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
both which were ready, if there had been any need, to have given him 
their assistance to obtain this place.’ } 

This notice is valuable in more respects than one. It shews, in the 
first place, how, in the worst days of Charles the Second’s reign, and 
under a minister who had been “ bred about the king, and for many 
years had a great ascendant over him,’’—so much so, that, even after 
this, when, in reality, it appeared he was “alone, hated by all, as he 
hated all the rest,” the king still “ considered him, and either loved 
or feared him so much that he had a deep root with him,”—even 
at this time the sovereign disposed of church preferment as though 
it were not the minister’s property, but his own trust. And it is 
still further important to observe how, at this very time, when 
Sheldon had lost, we are told, so that he “could never recover, the 
king’s confidence,” and had already, as it would seem, “ retired from 
court, and from a concern in all state affairs,’’§ still, considering him- 
self, as it would seem, entitled to do so by his office and duty to the 
church, the primate was “ ready, if there had been any need, to have 
given his assistance,” together ‘with the minister, to obtain for Isaac 
Barrow the important post which Pearson had vacated, 

It was in the course of the same year (1672) that Tillotson was 
promoted to the deanery of C anterbury ; and this appointme nt sup- 
plies evidence, singul: arly concurrent, to the same point. It should 
appear,’ says his pupil, Beardmore, in his « Memorials’ of ‘Tillot- 
son,|| “that he had many good friends ; and above all the rest, King 
Charles I1., who, as I have heard, much esteemed him for his preach- 
ing. W hen Dr. Turner, the dean of Canterbury, died, I have heard 
that three very great persons applied to the king to make him dean of 





* Vid. sup. p. 507. 

t “ Being then in great esteem for his learning and accomplishments,” says 
Anthony Wood, Fasti, p. 103. (ed. fol.) 

t Bishop Kennet’s Complete History, vol. iii. pp. 164, 5. 

§ Kennet’s Complete History, vol. iii. p. 361, conf. sup. p. 305. 
|| Birch’s Life of Tillotson, Appendix, No. I. p. 381. 
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Canterbury. The king was then just going to Newmarket, and put 
them all off till his return. Upon which, when he came to hear 
them propose the , on whose behalf they spoke, it appeared 
that they all concurred in Dr. Tillotson. The great persons that 
besought the king w rg the Archbishop of Canterbury that then 
was,— Dr. Sheldon,—the Duke of Buckingham, and the Lord Berkley ; 

which when the king understood, and that they did it not by any 
mutual correspondence, but each one out of their own particular res- 
pect to the doctor, he was very well pleased, and so preferred him very 
readily.”* 

This anecdote shews curiously how matters of church preferment 
were then regarded. The concurrence of Archbishop Sheldon, the 
Duke of Buckingham, and Lord Berkley, in their recommendation to a 
vacant office in the chure h, singular enough in itself, considering the 
character of the several parties, and how they stood to each other, i is 
the more remarkable still, when we remember that it was at this par- 
ticular time, at the height of the “ fermentation” between the court 
and the church, when the Declaration for toleration had just been 
published, and the bishops had “ charged the clergy to preach against 
popery,’ and thereby “alarmed the court; and “the king” had 
«complained to Sheldon of this preaching on controversy, as done on 
purpose to inflame the people, and to alienate them from him and his 
government ;” and, “upon this, Sheldon called some of the clergy 
together, to consider what answer he should make the king, if he 
pressed him any further on that head,’ it was Tillotson who on that 
occasion, we are told, “suggested the answer—that since the king 
himself professed the protestant religion, it would be a thing without 
a precedent that he should forbid his clergy to preach in defence of a 
religion which they believed, while he himself said he was of it.’’+ 
“The king,” says Burnet, “never renewed the motion :” while 
‘Tillotson, we find, “set himself most professedly against popery, and 
all the main limbs of it: “so that he scarcely ever preached a ser- 
mon without some very home-blow against it, or some doctrine or 
practice of that Charen 5 so that he was both hated, and yet feared, by 
those of that way ;”$ especially that noted sermon of his, preached at 
White ‘hall, in the lending of the year 1672,§ about the difficulty of 
salvation in the Roman church, on 1 Cor. iii. 15, which, they say, so 
nettled the Duke of York, who to that time had concealed himself, 
being a papist, but in masquerade, and frequented the king’s chapel, 
that afterwards he forsook it, and never more appeared there. 
“It is observable,” says Beardmore, “that this was about that time 
when King C harles put forth his Declaration of indulgence, which he 
recalled upon the parliameni’s address to him against it; and soon 








* Ibid. pp. 393, 4. 


t Burnet’s — Time, vol. i. pp. 344, 5. (ed. 1818) anno 1672 
¢ Bireh’s Life, Appendix I. pp. 392, 3. 

§ It was not till the October of that year that he was made dean of Canterbury, 
Dr po dying on the 8thof that month. See Life by Birch, p. 39, and Appendix, 
p- « K hote, 
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after, in the same se 
the first test-act.’’* 

It will be seen, in the extracts that follow, how this Declaration 
broke up “the Cabal.’”’ The history of the former attempts in favour 
of popery, under the garb of toleration, has been already traced. 
Each of these attempts is curiously connected with the arcana of the 
disposal of church preferment. The “ Declaration” in hand in 
1662 was the “ under work” of Gauden, whose appointment Sheldon 
significantly reproached the king with, when he called him a bishop of 
his (the king’s) own making ; and the scheme of comprehension pro- 
posed in 1668 was concocted with Bridgman by Wilkins, whom the 
king had “at last, notwithstanding the opposition of Archbishop 
Sheldon and other great men of the chure h, been induced to advance 
to a bishopric.” Both these former attempts had been defeated by the 
House of Commons ; it now upset “ the Cabal.”’ 


»ssion of parliament, or the next after, was passed 


(K. Cuartes Il. Arcasisnop Snerpon continued.}| “Anno 1673. 
Nov. 16. Humphrey Lloyd, D.D., was consecrated Bishop of Bangor, in the 
Bishop of London’s chapel, at London House, by commission from the arch- 
bishop.t.... 

“Humphrey Lloyd,.... the third son of Richard Lloyd, D.D., and vicar 
of Ruabon in Denbighshire, . ... was born at Bod-y-Fudden, .. .. in July or 
August, 1610, became a commoner of Oriel college for a time, afterwards of 
Jesus, where he was scholar, and thence again to Oriel college, of which he 
became fellow in 1631, and a great tutor for many years. When the king 
and court were settled in Oxon, he became known to Dr. John Williams, 
Archbishop of York, then there ; who made him his chaplain, and gave him 
the prebendship of Ampleford in the church of York, which he kept to his 
death. After the decease of his father, which was in the time of the troubles, 
he succeeded him in the vicarage of Ruabon, but was soon deprived of it and 
his prebendship by the usurpers, till restored again to both by the happy 
Revolution in 1660. On the 13th of August, 1661, he was made canon of St. 
Asaph, and, in the month following, was actually created D.D. On the 14th 
of Dec., 1663, he was installed dean of St. Asaph, in the place of Dr. David 
Lloyd deceased. .... In 1673 he was removed from Ruabon to the vicarage 
of Gresford, vacant by the death of his elder brother Mr. Samuel Lloyd ; and, 
soon after, succeeding Dr. Robert Morgan in the see of Bangor, was conse- 
crated thereunto in the chapel of London House on Sunday, the 16th of Nov., 
1673, by Dr. Henchman, Bishop of London, Dr. Morley, of Winchester, Dr. 
Ward, of Salisbury, Dr. Dolben, of Rochester, &c., at which time Dr. William 
Lloyd, who was afterwards successively Bishop of Llandaff, Peterborough, and 
Norwich, preached the consecration sermon...... In 1685 he procured the 
archdeaconries of Bangor and Anglesea, and the sinecure of Llanrhaider in 
Kinmerch, to be annexed to the bishopric of Bangor by act of parliament for 
ever, and two thirds of both the comportions of Llanddinam to the church, for 
the support of the fabric and the maintenance of the choir of Bangor, and the 
other third for the maintenance of the vicarages belonging to Llanddinam. 
He ordered the four bells formerly bestowed by Bishop Henry Rowlands on the 
church of Bangor to be all new cast, and added a fifth, bigger than the former, 
all at his own charge. He died on Friday the 18th of Jan., in sixteen hundred 
eighty and eight, and was buried in the grave of Bishop Rowlands, on the 
north side of the altar, in the cathedral church of sincsesitill re 


* Ibid. p. 392. t Le Neve’s Archbishops of Canterbury, p. 188. 
t Wood's Athenw Oxonienses, vol. ii. p. 1172. [ed. fol.] “ The inseription on the 
monument,” the annalist proceeds, “ which, I presume, is by this time [1690] put 
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“But now I go to open a scene of another nature. The court was 
now [1671] going into other measures: .......at their last sitting, in the 
beginning of the year 1670, it appeared that the House of Commons were 
out of countenance for having given so much money, and seemed resolved 
to give no more..... When the court saw how little reason they had to ex- 
pect further supplies, the Duke of Buckingham told the king, that now the 
time was come in which he might both revenge the attempt on Chatham, 
and shake off the uneasy restraint of a House of Commons: and he got leave 
from the king to send over Sir Ellis Leightoun* to the court of France, to offer 
the project of a new alliance and a new war: .... but, in the first proposition 
made by us, the subduing of England, and the toleration of popery here, was 
offered as that with which the design must be begun. France, seeing England 
so inclined, resolved to push the matter further. 

“The king’s sister, the Duchess of Orleans, was thought the wittiest woman 
in France: the King of France . ... ordered her to propose an interview with 
her brother at Dover. The king went thither, and was so charmed with 
his sister, that everything she proposed, and every favour she asked, was 
granted ; the king could deny her nothing. She proposed an alliance, in order 
to the conquest of Holland; .... and upon their success in that, all the rest 
would be an easy work..... Madame... . prevailed to have her scheme 
settled, and so went back to France.’”’*> 

“ Upon Madame’s death, as the Marshal Bellefonds came from France with 
the compliment to the court of England, so the Duke of Buckingham was sent 
thither to return the compliment, but really to finish the treaty. The king of 
France used him in so particular a manner, knowing his vanity, and caressed 
him to such a degree, that he went without reserve into the interests of France.’’t 

“Our court, having resolved on a war, did now look out for money to carry 
iton. The king had been running into a great debt ever since his restora- 
tion..... The king, in order to the keeping his credit, had dealt with some 
bankers, and had assigned over the revenue to them. They drove a great 
trade, and had made great advantage by it..... The king had in some pro- 
clamations given his faith, that he would continue to make good all his assign- 
ments, till the whole debt should be paid, which was now growing up to 
almost a million and a half. So one of the ways proposed for supplying the 
‘king with money was, that he should stop these payments fora year..... 
The Earl of Shaftsbury was the chief man in this advice..... The bankers 
were broke; and great multitudes who had trusted their money in their hands 
were ruined by this dishonourable and perfidious action. But this gave the 
king only his own revenue again ; so other ways were to be found for an increase 
of treasure.’’§ 

‘To crown all, a declaration was ordered to be set out, suspending the 
execution of all penal laws, both against papists and nonconformists. wre 
Keeper Bridgman had lost all credit at court: so they were seeking an occa- 
sion to be rid of him. ..... He refused to put the seal to the declaration, as 
‘udging it contrary to law; so he was dismissed, and the Earl of Shaftsbury 
was made Lord Chancellor; Lord Clifford was made lord treasurer ; Lord 
Arlington and Lord Lauderdale had both of them the garter; and as Arlington 
was made an earl, Lauderdale was made a duke ; and this junto, together with 








over his grave, runs thus: ‘ M. S. Bunphvedi Lloyd, 8. T. P., Episcopi Bangor. 
qui, e familia Lloydorum de Dulasseu oriundus, in agro Merviniensi natus, et in 
Academia Oxoniensi cducatus, postquam cause regize sub ( Carolo Martyre strenuus 
assertor et confessor extitisset, sub Carolo Secundo } primo decanatu Asap hensi, dein 
episcopatu Bangorensi insignitus, huic ecclesiw per tria annorum lustra prefuit et 
benefecit. Obiit xv Kal. Feb. sspcuxxxvir. @tatis sue Lxxvul.” 

* [A papist, comp. sup. vol. xiv. p. 15.) 

+ Burnet’s Own ‘Times, vol. i. pp. 335—337. (ed. ISIS.) $ Ibid. p. 339. 

> Ibid. p. 342. 
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the Duke of Buckingham, being called the cabal, it was observed, that cabal 
proved a technical word, every letter in it being the first letter of those five— 
Clifford, Ashly, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. They had all of 
them great presents from France, besides what was openly given them...... 
Thus was the nation, and our religion, as well as the king’s faith and honour, 
set to sale, and sold.”* .... 

“The world was now in a general combustion, set on by the ambition of 
the court of France, and supported by the feebleness and treachery of the 
court of England.”’+ 

“ Hitherto the reign of King Charles was pretty serene and calm at home : 
a nation, weary of a long civil war, was not easily brought into jealousies and 
fears, which were the seeds of distraction, and might end in new confusions 

and troubles. But the court had now given such broad intimations of an ill 
design, both on our religion and the civil constitution, that it was no more a 
jealousy : all was now open and barefaced. ... The king... . reckoned, now 
he had set the church party at such a distance from the dissenters, that it was 
impossible to make them join in opposition to his designs. He hoped the 
church party would be always submissive ; and he had the ‘dissenters at mercy. 

“The proceedings of the former year had opened all men’s eyes; the king’s 
own religion was suspected, as his brother’s was declared ; ‘and the whole 
conduct shewed a design to govern by a French model. ... . 

“The ministry was all broke to pieces. The Duke of Buckingham was 
alone, hated by all, as he hated all the rest. But he went so entirely into 
their ill designs, that the king considered him, and loved or feared him so much, 
that he had a deep root with him. Lord Clifford stuck firm to the duke, and 
was heated with the design of bringing in popery, even to enthusiasm. It 
was believed, if the design had succeeded, he had agreed with his wife to take 
orders, and to ¢ aspire to a cardinai’s hat. Ile grew violent, and-could scarce 
speak with patience of the church of England, and of the clergy. The Earl of 
Arlington thought that the design was now lost, and that it was necessary for 
the king to make up with his people in the best manner he could. The Earl 
of Shaftsbury was resolved to save himself on any terms. 

“The money was exhausted : so it was necessary to have a session of par- 
liament ; and one was called in the beginning of the year. At the opening it, 
the king excused the issuing out the writs, as done to save time, and to have a 
full house at the first opening; but he left that matter wholly to them: he 
spoke of the declaration for liberty of conscience in another style : he said, he had 
seen the good effects of it, and that he would stick to it, and maintain it; he 
said, he was engaged in a war for the honour of the nation, and therefore he 
demanded the supplies that were necessary to carry it on. On these heads 
Lord Shaftsbury enlarged: ..... yet, while he made a base compliance in 
favour of the court and of the war, he was in a secret management with another 
party. 

«The house of commons was upon this all in a flame: they saw popery and 
slavery lay at the bottom ; yet, that they might not grasp at too much at once, 
they resolved effectually to break the w hole design of popery. They argued 
the matter of the declaration, whether it was according to law or not. ..... 
The house came quickly to a very unamimous resolution, that the declaration 
was against law; .... and the court seemed willing that the storm should 
break on Lord Shaftsbury, and would have gladly compounded the matter by 
making him the sacrifice. He saw into that, and so was resolved to change 
sides with the first opportunity. 

‘The house was not content with this ; but they brought in a bill disabling 
all papists from holding any employment or place at court... .. 

“The court was now in great perplexity,.... [and] tried what could be 


* Ibid. pp. 343, 4. 


+ Ibid. p. 382, 
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done in the house of lords. Lord Clifford resolved to assert the declaration 
with all the force and all the arguments he could bring for it... .... When he 
had done, the Earl of Shaftsbury, to the amazement of the whole house, said, 
he must differ from the lord that had spoken last toto clo. He said,..... 
now that such a house of commons, so loyal and affectionate to the king, were 
of another mind, he submitted his reasons to theirs...... The king was all 
in a fury to be thus forsaken by his chancellor..... 

“This matter took soon after that a quick turn: it had been much debated 
in the cabinet what the king should do. Lord Clifford and Duke Lauderdale 
were for the king’s standing his ground. Sir Ellis Leightoun assured me, that 
the Duke of Buckingham and Lord Berkeley offered to the king, if he would 
bring the army to town, that they would take out of both houses the members 
that made the opposition..... . Duke Lauderdale talked of bringing an army 
out of Scotland, and seizing on Newcastle. .... . Lord Clifford said to the 
king, his people did now see through all his designs, and therefore he must 
resolve to make himself master at once, or be for ever subject to much jealousy 
and contempt. The Earls of Shaftsbury and Arlington proposed the king on 
the other hand to give the parliament full content; and they undertook to pro- 
cure him money for carrying on the war; and, if he was successful in that, he 
might easily recover what he must in this extremity part with. This suited 
the king’s own temper; yet the duke held him in suspense.... 

“In the afternoon of the day on which the matter had been argued in the 
house of lords, the Earls of Shaftsbury and Arlington got all those members of 
the house of commons on whom they had any influence, (and who had money 
from the king, and were his spies, but had leave to vote with the party against 
the court, for procuring them the more credit,) to go privately to him, and to 
tell him that, upon Lord Clifford’s speech, the house was in such fury, that 
probably they would have gone to some high votes and impeachments; but 
the Lord Shaftsbury speaking on the other side restrained them : they believed 
he spoke the king’s sense, as the other did the duke’s. This calmed them. So 
they made the king apprehend, that the lord chancellor’s speech, with which he 
had been so much offended, was really a great service done him; and they per- 
suaded him further, that he might now save himself, and obtain an indemnity for 
his ministers, if he would part with the declaration, and pass the bill. This was 
so dexterously managed by Lord Arlington, who got a great number of the mem- 
bers to go one after another to the king, who by concert spoke all the same lan- 
guage, that before night the king was quite changed, and said to his brother, that 
Lord Clifford had undone himself, and had spoiled their business by his mad 
speech ; and that, though Lord Shaftsbury had spoken like a rogue, yet that 
had stopt a fury which the indiscretion of the other had kindled to such a 
degree that he could serve him no longer. He gave him leave to let him know 

allthis. The duke was struck with this, and imputed it wholly to Lord Ar- 
lington’s management. In the evening he told Lord Clifford what the king 
had said. The Lord Clifford, who was naturally a vehement man, went upon 
that to the king, who scarce knew how to look him inthe face. Lord Clifford 
said, he knew how many enemies he must needs make to himself by his speech 
in the house of lords; but he hoped that in it he both served and pleased 
the king, and was therefore the less concerned in everything else: but he was 
surprised to find by the duke, that the king was now of another mind. The 
king was in some confusion: he owned, that all he had said was right in 
itself; but he said, that he, who sat long in the house of commons, should 
have considered better what they could bear, and what the necessity of affairs 
required. Lord Clifford, in his first heat, was inclined to have laid down his 
white staff, and to have expostulated roundly with the king; but a cooler 
thought stopped him. He reckoned he must now retire, and therefore he had 
a mind to take some care of his family in the way of doing it; so he restrained 


himself, and said, he was sorry that his best meant services were so ill under- 
stood. 
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“ As soon as Lord Clifford saw he must lose the white staff, he went to the 
Duke of Buckingham, who had contributed much to the procuring it to him ; 
and told him, he brought him the first notice that he was to lose that place to 
which he had helped him, and that he would assist him to procure it to some 
of his friends. After they had talked round all that were in any sort capable 
of it, and had found great objections to every one of them, they at last pitched 
on Sir Thomas Osborn, a gentleman of Yorkshire, whose estate was much 
sunk. He was a very plausible speaker, but too copious, and could not easily 
make an end of his discourse. He had been always among the high cavaliers ; 
and, missing preferment, he had opposed the court much, and was one of 
Lord Clarendon’s bitterest enemies. He..... had a peculiar way to make his 
friends depend on him, and to believe he was true to them. He was a positive, 
and undertaking man; so he gave the king great ease, by assuring him all 
things would go according to his mind in the next session of parliament : and, 
when his hopes failed him, he had always some excuse ready to put the mis- 
carriage upon; and by this means he got into the highest degree of confidence 
with the king, and maintained it the longest of all that ever served him. 

“The king now went into new measures. He called for the declaration, 
and ordered the seal put to it to be broken. So the act for the taking the 
sacrament, and the test against transubstantiation, went on; and together 
with it an act of grace passed, which was desired chiefly to cover the ministry, 
who were all very obnoxious by their late actings..... 

‘“‘Thus this memorable session ended. It was indeed much the best 
session of that long parliament. The church party shewed a noble zeal for 
their religion ; and the dissenters got great reputation by their silent deport- 
ment. After the session was over, the duke carried all his commissions to 
the king...... Lord Clifford left the treasury, and was succeeded by Osborn, 
who was soon after made Earl of Danby. The Earl of Shaftsbury had lost 
the king’s favour quite; but it was not thought fit to lay him aside, till it 
should appear what service he could do them in another session of parliament. 
Lord Arlington had lost the duke more than any other. Ile looked on him as 
a pitiful coward, who would forsake and betray anything, rather than run any 
danger himself.””* 
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AN ODE ON SACRED POETRY. 
( Translated from the French of M. de Lamartine. ) 


Iler palmed brow with circling stars is bright ; 
Her glance immortal, of unsullied light, 
Through the dim veil of time and distance cast, 
Pierces the future, and rewakes the past ! 
Beneath her eyes, a torrent wildly hurl’d, 

Flow the vain pomps and ages of the world ; 
Powerful to grasp things past as things to be, 
She tells the hour of human destiny ; 

Or sings upon her virgin lyre to Earth 

The Day that first to infant Time gave birth. 


* Ibid. pp. 384—393. 
VoL. XV .—June, 1839. 4N 
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SACRED POETRY. 


Hear from the womb 
Of his eternity Jehovah come! 
Chaos, hush’d in long repose ! 
Waken’d at his presence, rose ; 
While brooded o’er the void immense 
The quickening Spirit of Omnipotence. 


God gap there was light ! 
God spake—and, numberless and bright, 
The stars burst forth along the boundless vault of night! 
The various elements divide, 
Obedient to his will ; 
The waters from each rill 
To ocean’s hollow bosom glide ; 
The mountains lift their heads on high, 
And through the fields of air the rapid breezes fly. 


Seven times Jehovah spake ; 
And chaos heard 
Seven times, obedient to his word: 
Come, let us man in our own image make ; 
E’en as he said, the Word Creative stood 
O’er his last work, and saw that it was good. 





But ah! no more a God—’tis man that sighs ; 
Eden is lost: alas! he toils, and dies; 
His words in tears expire ; 
The chord of joy hangs broken on the shell, 
While Job awakes the lyre, 
Sad as his destiny his tale to tell :— 
Perish the day that saw my birth, 
The night that stamp’d my form on earth, 
The breasts that nurs’d me to my doom, 
And knees that bore me from the womb ! 


O! would that God for ever might efface 
That day, still tarnish’d by the stain of sin! 
Would in the book of life it had no place ; 
O would it were as it had never been ! 


Then had I in oblivion still and deep 
For ever slept my sleep 
In that eterna! night without a morn, 
With conquerors, of their fleeting honours shorn, 
And babes, untimely perishing ere born. 


Dull and slow, as shadows slumber 

On the earth, my days decline ; 
O my God, curtail their number! 

Would, O would, that death were mine! 
The aspect of my tedious grief 
Repels the hand that brings relief; 
In vain I call the friendly band ; 

My brothers, wearied with my woe, 
Apart in mute amazement stand, 

As waves from hilly shores that flow. 


E’en as a cloud that flits apace 

The spring-time of my life is flown ; 
My eyes no longer see a trace 

Of all the joys I deem’d mine own. 




















































SACRED POETRY. 


Smit by the fury. of his blast, 
My wither’d bough from earth is cast! 
I go,—O never to return ! 
Ye vales, my heritage and home, 
And eyes, that for a while may mourn, 
Ye ne’er again shall see me come. 


Man lives on earth his little hour, 
The heir of sorrow and decay, 
Till, filled with misery day by day, 
He falls !—e’en as an evening flow’r 
Ile falls! but soon with kindly dew 
That flower the morrow shall renew, 
And bid it bloom again. 
But man !—O let the blast of death 
Once parch the well that feeds his breath, 
And dewy morn is vain. 


Like snow before the morning ray, 
I fade beneath thy stern command ; 
E’en hope, that could my fears allay, 
Escapes as water through my hand. 
The last asylum for the dead 
Prepare me my sepulchral bed 
With peaceful boughs o’ershadowed ! 
I greet thee as my sire, O Tomb! 
Earth, I reseek a mother’s womb! 
Ye worms, behold a brother come ! 


But on the prosperous soul of sin 
The gloom of sadness ne’er is flung, 
For still the flame is fed within 
With blood from helpless orphans wrung, 
His branches stretching far and wide, 
Like herds upon the mountain’s side, 
O’er Segor spread his numerous race ; 
Then, in a princely tomb raised high, 
His corpse in yonder vale they place, 
And deem his memory cannot die ! 


’Tis hid with God,—lI worship, and am still ;— 

He marks the path of morning by his will! 

He weighs the ocean, and unfolds the sky, 

While hell unveiled lies open to his eye ! 

He sows the stars in fields of heavenly light, 

And builds the earth—and I—what am | in his sight ? 





But hark! Isaiah strikes the trembling shell ; 
From his full soul the strains of vengeance swell. 
Jehovah calls—forth springs the ready seer. 
O heaven and earth, be still!—the son of Amos hear ! 
I saw, what time Uzziah died, 
The Lord in awful state arrayed ; 
His robes of glory floating wide, 
Illumed the temple’s utmost shade. 
The seraphim, to shield them from the sight, 
Closed round their forms their six-fold wings of light, 
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From floors of ivory 


They cried ; responsive through the high abodes, 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God the King of gods ! 


All earth is full of thee! 


The vaulted temple shook to hear ; 
The Lord in mercy veiled his face 
In clouds, that filled the holy place ; 

Earth trembled ’neath my feet in fear. 


And shall I then in coward silence rest ? 
I saw the Lord, and shall I fear to tell ? 
O! shall I fear to tell his high behest 
To them—a race impure—that dares rebel ? 


And who the herald of their doom ? 
Jehovah said, Lo, Lord! I come! 
My lips with hallow’d fire prepare 
To tell my burthen of—despair ! 





Despair! ye sons of revelry, 
Who taint the morning breeze ! 
Whom tottering back in festal glee 
Returning Evening sees ! 
Despair to you who without measure 
Insatiate heap ill-gotten treasure ; 
Say, would you number far and wide 
Fields curst with universal dearth ? 
And dwell in solitary pride 
Without a brother on the earth? 


Despair! insensate race, despair! 
Ye children of an impious age, 
Who build with idle dreams in air, 
And glory in the name of sage! 
Fond fools, confounding days with nights, 
To screen your deeds of gross delights 
From ken of mortal eye ; 
Still, still you drag the fatal chain, 
Like fetter’d ox, along the plain, 
The chain of your iniquity. 


Despair, ye daughters of the wave— 
Sidon and Tyre, your tale is told— 
Ye merchant princes, who enslave 
The soul with lawless lust of gold, 
Despair, despair! I hear your knell, 
Though circled by the waves ye dwell! 
And oh, despair ! thou Ocean Queen! 
Though in new regions far away 
Thy thousand winged barks are seen, 
Like birds, that o’er the waters play. 


Stern retribution seals their doom, 
And lo! the days of vengeance come ; 
Deem ye that incense can assuage 
The anguish kindled in My rage? 
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SACRED POETRY, 


To death I give them as a prey : 

The sword shall sweep their tribes away 
Like grass beneath the scythe! 

My God! in mercy—nay, no more; 

Whelm’d ‘neath my hands in floods of gore 
Their warrior hosts shall writhe ! 


Their streams are parch’d bereath my blast, 
And low in desolation cast 
Their palaces and walls ; 
They fade in my consuming fire 
As stubble.-—Throne and State expire, 
And Silence o’er them falls. 


Where stood those walls in briery dell, 

Th’ hyena and the snake shall dwell ; 
Vultures and owls by night 

With answering screams shall rend the air, 

As homeward for their young they bear 
The prey to yonder height. 





Isaiah ceas’d the doom of heaven to tell : 

And, wrapt in visions drear, Ezekiel 

Seems o’er his country’s wither'’d form to bend, 
And bids in turn the Word of Life descend. 





Th’ Eternal One my trembling spirit led, 

And plac’d me in the valley of the dead ; 

The bones lay dry and scatter’d on the plain. 
Shuddering I gaz’d—and “ Can they live again?” 
“Eternal Father, thou alone canst say.” 

“Then, hear my words; and, son of man, obey! 
Bid those dry bones, that senseless dust, arise, 
Heirs of new life, and children of the skies. 
Yon scattered limbs, assembling at my voice, 
Again shall with rekindled warmth rejoice ; 

My hands their fleshly garments shall replace, 
The blood recircle, and the nerves relace. 

Bid them arise, and own me as their Lord!” 

I heard th’ Almighty, and proclaimed his word. 
‘Oh breath of life! from distant eve and morn, 
From the far poles, O breath of life, return !” 

Lo! by my cry awakened from their sleep, 

Those wither’d bones a new creation leap ; 
New eye-lids opening drink the sunny ray, 
New flesh reclothes the relics of decay. 

Behold, the field of death to life restor’d, 

A mighty host, and living to the Lord! 





But o’er their memory is oblivion cast, 
And Zion’s daughter weeps o’er years of pain ; 
Weeping she sits, and, reft of glory past, 


fears Jeremiah mourn, and mourns herself again. 
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The Lord o’erwhelms me with the weight of pain, 
And in his wrath spares but to strike again : 

O ye who pass along the way, declare, 

Can you with mine one misery compare? 
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Alas! unheard, I raise my wail of woe ; 

Still fly the fiery terrors from his bow— 

Still from his quiver the unerring dart 

Strikes through the livelong day my wounded heart. 
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The skin hangs wither’d on this shape forlorn ; ; 
The children mock me with their words of scorn; | 
Amid the nations I am cast alone, 

Like an uprooted plant at random thrown. 


God hides his mercy in the day of wrath: 
' He thwarts my journey, and besets my path ; 
| ‘ My joyless soul no cheering ray can see— 
And still, my God! O still, I call on thee! 


My God, the fury of thy wrath recall, 
iat | My daily food of bitterness and gall! 
ta O still I own thy boundless love, my God! 
aby | 1 bow, and therefore hope, beneath thy rod! 


I oft with tears those mournful days review ; 
ee In my fair morn of youth the Lord I knew ; 

eat | And though he strikes, his mercy will allay 
Si The wound; my soul! he is not fled for aye ! 


at Blest, doubly blest! is he who from a child 
4 Has borne his yoke in chastening mercy mild! 
Gg Who views salvation with the eye of faith, 
And on the stream of time awaits his death! 
[ 


He sees thee, Lord, his heavy burden bear, 

And keeps the midnight watch with sigh and prayer ; 
With soul and body bow’d into the dust, 

Hopes, prays, and waits thy day in humble trust. 


Ye voices of Futurity ! 
Thou Universe, be hush’d in peace, 
Before thy Lord draw nigh! 
Be hush’d, ye lips of hallow’d fire ; 
Be still, each consecrated lyre ; 
Till from the height of heights the day-spring rise, 
And till is heard from heavenly throne 
A voice by mortal yet unknown, 
Peace upon earth, and glory in the skies ! W. 


} 
2 
Rad | Cease, O my lyre! ye prophets cease ! 
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643 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


e ON PLAIN PREACHING, 


Sir,—The letter in a late number subscribed “ Commorans in Rure’”’ 
has brought before your readers a subject of equal importance and 
delicacy ; and perhaps there are few particulars of clerical duty of 
practical consequence, in the present state of the church, on which it 
is more necessary to obtain clear and firm opinions than on this. Like 
most, perhaps, of your clerical readers, I have had frequent occasion 
to consider this subject, both in relation to myself and others, most 
seriously and anxiously ; and have felt and seen the mischief which 
must always follow indistinct and unsettled views of our duty in this 
respect. 

It has often appeared to me that, as the excellence of preaching 
must always be re/ative, the circumstances in which we are called to 
instruct congregations in the present day generate peculiar difficulties, 
and involve the rules of conduct, which have been variously suggested 
in former times, in the most infelicitous uncertainty and doubt. If we 
consider our public instructions in relation to the different classes of 
the community, we have, intellectually and morally, new classifica- 
tions to make; if we consider them in relation to the concrete of our 
congregations in general, we shall find that the change which has come 
over society modifies in a most perplexing manner their common 
character; or if we content ourselves with considering the relation of 
our instructions to the middle and lower classes, to the exclusion of all 
such as might modify our views of their capacity and intelligence, we 
shall find habits of mind and acquirements, combined with pernicious 
errors, demanding something different from the plain and very elemen- 
tary instruction which has usually been recommended in preaching 
to the mass. 

It would occupy too much space to develope the manner in which 
this state of things has embarrassed the whole art or practice of preach- 
ing. It must suffice to observe in this place, that in this way those 
distinctions of style and matter have been mainly promoted, if not 
originated, in the present day, among which we often find a peculiar 
manner—scilicet, simplicity or plainness—so recommended as to dis- 
credit all others. Now many questions may be raised on the aggre- 
gate amount of intelligence, general and religious, to which preaching 
should be adapted—or the real advantage to the true success of the 
gospel of that simplicity for which, in the present day, an invidious 
distinction is claimed ; and on the extent to which a particular sim- 
plicity, of admitted excellence, should supersede all other distinctions 
of style and manner in all the pulpits of the land? In addition to 
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the advancing changes of society, modifying the demand of intelli- 
gence for instruction, to which we have adverted, the different cha- 
racters belonging to a rural and town population, and to a trading 
and mercantile population, blending in the circle of its location with 
the higher and most educated classes, might be insisted on at great 
length. But leaving these topics, Sir, to other of your correspondents, 
more capable of doing justice to the subject in its length and breadth 
than I am, I will confine my remarks in the present letter to the ne- 
cessity of assuming some fundamental principles of duty in determin- 
ing the style of our preaching, and to the importance of studying the 
place which preaching should be made to occupy in the instruction of 
the church. 

If we regulate the style of our preaching by its superficial accept- 
ance with our hearers, we shall seriously err both in principle and 
prudence, In the first place, we are in danger of adopting a very 
subordinate rule in place of the highest and most solemn obligations 
of duty. The intelligibility of style to the vulgar or idle must be in- 
fluenced by the matter; and where men are culpably or contentedly 
ignorant on religious subjects, they will rebel against every demand 
on attention, reflection, and inquiry, and censure the preacher who 
makes this demand. But surely, to remove this ignorance, with all its 
trains of prejudice, worldliness, and depraved hostility to the truth, 
must be done at the risk of personal or temporary acceptance, and may 
engage the preacher in matter which, according to certain canons of 
criticism, will injure the intelligibility of his style. Again, let par- 
ticular subjects be discussed with the greatest simplicity of which they 
are capable, their discussion may be unintelligible to hearers who 
have in the first instance no mental associations nor habits of religious 
sympathy to ensure their acceptance. The Christian instructor is 
therefore placed at a great disadvantage with such persons; yet this is 
a disadvantage which he must not hesitate to incur if he would be 
faithful to them and true to his trust. Such considerations must shew 
to every one that our superficial acceptance with our hearers, too 
often made the test of true simplicity, is a very subordinate rule of 
conduct, which may seduce the minister of Christ into the most mis- 
chievous errors and unpardonable guilt. Let us therefore distinctly 
admit, in all our inquiries on this subject, the necessity of resorting to 
higher rules for the regulation of our style and matter in preaching 
than can be furnished by the measure of our superficial acceptance 
among hearers in general, before we have had opportunity to build up 
the church in our parishes by patience and perseverance. 

In seeking for some principles of regulation in this matter, it is 
obviously necessary to commence with clear views of the nature and 
design of preaching in general. And here it may assist us to inquire, 
what place has been formerly assigned to preaching in the instruction 
of the church—what place it has obtained in the practice of the pre- 
sent day—and what is the place it should now take in the present 
state of the church in the world ? 

I, Without dwelling at any great length: on these topics, it will be 
enough to remind your readers, that from antiquity, and the early 
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practice of the Anglican church, it plainly appears that preaching has 
not always been the fixed and absorbing exercise it has now become 
among us. “ It’s true, (says the learned Stillingfleet,) for some time 
preaching was an extraordinary thing in the church, and none but 
great and eminent men, of authority in the church, were permitted to 
preach, and the greatest bishops were then the preachers, as appears 
by the sermons of S. Ambrose, 8. Chrysostom, S. Augustin,” &c. 
(Bishop of Worcester’s Ecclesiastical Cases, &c. p. 142.) It is also 
worth our notice, that when in this country preaching had fallen into 
disuse, and the mendicant friars had by their practice drawn attention 
to the subject, regulations were furnished, (9 Edw. I.) which shew the 
light in which the authorities of the church then regarded the practice. 
By a provincial constitution of this date it was appointed, that every 
parochial priest should, four times a year, read an explication of the 
creed, the ten commandments, the two precepts of the gospel, the love 
of God and the love of our neighbour, the seven works of mercy, the 
seven deadly sins, the seven principal virtues, and the seven sacra- 
ments ; and this was to be done vulgarly and plainly, absque cujuslibet 
subtilitatis textura fantastica ; “ for so (says an old civilian) they call 
learned and orderly preaching.” (Sir T. Ridley’s View of Civil and 
Ecclesiastical Law, p. 171.) This was renewed in the province of 
York, Edw. IV. And in this manner the place of preaching in the 
instruction of the church appears to have been prescribed and re- 
stricted, till the influences which hastened the Reformation had begun 
to work. In the circumstances created by the labours of Wickliffe 
and his disciples, a provincial constitution under Arundel, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, extended the express authority of the church to preach 
to all legal incumbents, it being before confined to the parochial priests 
who officiated as curates, and regulated the preaching of persons duly 
qualified in different places, ‘ And thus” (says the Bishop of Worces- 
ter) “ the matter stood as to preaching before the Reformation.” 
rhe light in which it was finally regarded by our church appears 
in the office of ordination, when the bishop substitutes the bible for the 
chalice and paten, and instead of accipe potestatem offerre Deo sacri- 
ficium, says, “ Take thou authority to preach the word of God,” &c. 
Canons 45, 46, 47, may also be referred to, as prescribing the place 
which the church, in the final revision of its laws, has assigned to 
preaching. And finally, the regulations for preaching, under Eliza- 
beth, as well as the publication of the homilies, deserve our attention 
in this respect. A longer examination of this subject than can now be 
given would clearly establish such inferences as I can now attempt 
only to indicate. The instruction or discipline of the church has 
never included preaching as one of its principal offices ; the necessity 
and form of this duty have grown out of circumstances from time to 
time; and in engaging in it, an adaptation is to be prudently studied to 
the educational and intellectual habits of the age in which we live, 
and of the people among whom we labour, always making it subordinate 
to the sacraments, the prayers, and the established offices of the church, 
in seeking among our people the complete formation of the Christian 
character. 


Vout. XV.—June, 1839. 40 
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II. It is plain that the circumstances attending the Reformation 
must be considered as commencing a new era in the preaching of the 
church. These circumstances are marked by the spread of knowledge 
and inquiry, which, as they mainly occasioned the reformation, 
awakened an appetite for popular instruction by means of the pulpit 
and the press. Hence, preaching speedily and properly lost that very 
elementary character which we have seen was originally prescribed 
by our provincial constitutions. It became discussional or argumenta- 
tive, and, viewed generally, was addressed to the average intelligence 
of the mass, as exercised upon religious subjects. This character it 
has possessed through all the changes of our condition nearly to the 
present day, traceable in an improved intellectual excellence belong- 
ing to the sermons, both of the ministers of our church and of the 
leading teachers of nonconformity. But if I mistake not, dating from 
the appearance of Whitfield and Wesley, what both within and 
without our church has often been called a revival of religion, has 
introduced a change connected with what I conceive to be our present 
embarrassment on this subject. A devotional and zealous strain of 
preaching has been adopted—not confined to any party designated as 
evangelical—which has of late years lowered the tone of pulpit dis- 
cussion by its restriction to certain topics of devotional interest, pro- 
ducing an excitement of feeling without any proportionate engage- 
ment of the intelligence of our hearers. This has produced a neglect 
of instruction, or discipline, properly considered—a consequent and 
very mischievous neglect of the discipline of our church—and as coinci- 
dent evils, claiming in their coincidence our close attention, an un- 
healthy craving for excitement on the part of the unintelligent, and all 
but a justifiable contempt for much of our pulpit ministrations on the 
part of the secular intelligence of the day. If in these circumstances 
we attempt to rise to the rebuke, or conciliation, or due religious in- 
struction, of the latter, we offend the former. We are in danger of 
becoming incomprehensible to those who, without catechetical pre- 
paration, and without the modesty and submission becoming them, 
have by the circumstances of the times been made to prescribe the 
general character of our auditories. Again, if, addressing ourselves to 
them alone, we attempt, by our preaching, their correction, and re- 
quired discipline of mind and heart, we immediately get above the 
sphere of their sympathies ; and having to deal with the indocility of 
ignorance and prejudice, are sure to be told that we do not speak so 
as to be understood. But unquestionably it is in this case our duty 
to persevere, till such persons are habituated to the discussions at 
which they first recoil, till their prejudices are broken, their sympa- 
thies awakened, and, being made at last to understand us, we “ win” 
theirsouls. In such cases, the feeble-minded or time-serving preacher 
would repeatedly alter his preaching, till at the end of a year it would 
exhibit a pie-bald, and often a contradictory character, its unity 
destroyed, and its impressiveness prevented ; when, without any high 
intellectual or moral purpose, he would weary of his duty, with a con- 


sciousness of self-degradation in the course he had erroneously pre- 
scribed to himself. 
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III. It would now be a hopeless task, and its accomplishment 
undesirable, to reduce preaching to the place it anciently occupied in 
the instruction of the church. Not only the custom, but the intel- 
lectual wants of the age require it in almost constant and universal 
connexion with our public service. But let it be observed that, in 
studying a present regulation of this duty, it must not be separated 
from the course of discipline originally prescribed by the church, but 
be made explanatory and confirmatory of this, and auxiliary to its 
great purpose in the formation of a Christian people as members of 
the church of Christ. Hence, as the vehicle of Christian instruction, it 
should not stand alone, or be regarded merely as an occasion of dis- 
serting on Christianity, as the public lecturer on any chosen theme 
may be supposed to entertain his auditory at his pleasure. We have 
a higher work to perform than to administer general and loose instruc- 
tion on a particular subject of intellectual inquiry, we have to instruct 
the minds, guide the life, and mature the characters, of the members 
of the Christian church. But when we regard preaching at this point 
of view, the question arises, whether we should now seek to preserve 
for it that purely elementary character which was given to it of old, 
and which prescribes a peculiar plainness of instruction, belonging to 
the matter selected, and the circumscribed design supposed ; or 
whether, coincident with an improved system of catechetical instruc- 
tion in our parishes, (which must be always assumed in this case,) we 
should give to it a higher intellectual tone, in meeting the wants and 
excitements of the present day, and so adapting the most popular 
medium of instruction in the church to the erroneous and dangerous 
impressions which pervade thousands of our mixed congregations, as 
distributed throughout almost all the cities and towns of the kingdom ? 
Now in many instances, especially in our rural parishes, the ancient 
elementary character of preaching should unquestionably be pre- 
served ; and no effort would be becoming which could possibly draw 
away the preacher from the greatest plainness in the matter and style 
of his instructions, But except in such cases to be determined by 
the common practical judgment of single-hearted men, there exists, 
I humbly submit, an imperious necessity for giving a higher intel- 
lectual, because a most instructive, character to our preaching in the 
present day. Our pulpit instruction must now be corrective and pro- 
tective; it must propound and urge antagonist truths against the 
errors and perversions which exist in the public mind: it must also 
be progressive and expansive; it must give to theological truth its 
moral empire over thought and reasoning ; it must make this truth, as 
incorporated in the form of our church, not only known in its elemen- 
tary character, but familiar to the public mind in all its beauty and 
majesty, and capable of filling the most excited heart, without leaving 
a void to be occupied by moral error and false philosophy. The pre- 
sent is an age of intellectual excitement. All transition and revolu- 
tionary periods in the history of states have been of this nature. And 
what is the consequence? ‘Thousands religiously disposed, and well- 
affected towards our church, regard its pulpit instruction in general as 
beneath their notice. Multitudes of our youth read in the week what 
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strengthens their powers by exercise, without, we fear, advancing their 
solid improvement, who, when they listen to their preacher on the 
Sunday, feel the want of something with which their intellect may 
grapple, and which might preserve them from the errors and dangers 
by which they otherwise become fascinated for life. In this state of 
things the dissenting ministry gains upon the church. Its popularity 
is not always, nor mainly, I imagine, owing to its plainness. It owes 
much to its peculiarities of matter, in which our very elementary style 
will never correct its mischief. But more than this, it possesses a cer- 
tain robustness and energy. If it be coarse it has strength. It 
ministers to the excitements, and, among the middle classes, to the 
intellectual craving, of the day. In such quarters it supplies matter for 
religious thought, for conversation, and controversy, and thus acquires 
power in its progress. It thus succeeds in giving its own religious cha- 
racter to much of the movement of the age. And for these reasons 
it obtains the patronage of many whose taste must recoil at its defects, 
but who think it, as a public instrument, and on the ground of its 
efficiency, preferable to the ministry of our church. 

But I dare not, Mr. Editor, presume on your limits in extending 
these remarks. Allow me to urge upon your readers, a grave atten- 
tion to the increased efficiency of the pulpit in relation to our present 
circumstances, connecting its subservience to the institutions of the 
church with a higher and wider adaptation to the intellectual and 
moral character of the age than has ever yet been systematically 
assigned to its instructions. . PRADICATOR. 


ON SOME PRACTICAL AND DOCTRINAL RESULTS OF RARE 
CELEBRATION OF THE EUCHARIST, 


Ir is impossible for any one to betake himself to the study of primi- 
tive antiquity without lighting at the very outset on one most im- 
portant difference between the practice of the early church and our 
own, I mean the frequency with which the holy eucharist was 
celebrated in the one, and its comparative rarity in the other. I need 
scarcely say that in the early church the Lord’s supper was conse- 
crated and received at least every Sunday. It was not then an occa- 
sional service. ‘The form of its celebration was styled the liturgy, and 
itself regarded as the central Christian act, whence flowed the whole 
spiritual life, and round which revolved all other services, prayers, 
charities, and duties. ‘To suppose the services of the Sunday per- 
formed without the celebration by the priest, and the reception by the 
baptized, of this great sacrament, would have been the most monstrous 
thought that could have presented itself to the mind of the primitive 
believer.* The difference between this practice and our own is so 
obvious as not to need being stated; and so powerfully has it been 


* I need hardly remark that even when lax practice as to reception begun, the 


celebration of the eucharist and the sentiment of the church on the whole question 
continued as before. 
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recently felt, that one or two able and zealous clergymen are under- 
stood to hav e commenced a weekly solemnization of the eucharist 
with beneficial results. 

It is by no means the purpose of the present observations directly 
to enforce their example. The w riter neither feels qualified by age, 
station, or experience, thus to preach to his brethren in the ministry. 
Neither is he prepared to say that the sudden adoption even of that 
which is undoubtedly right ‘would as a matter of course be safe or 
commendable. Where we are ende: ivouring to remove corruptions, 
or supply deficiencies, which have existed for ages, it becomes us to 
remember that, while their long duration diminishes our share of re- 
sponsibility for their existenc e, so it adds to the necessity for wariness 
while we try to remove them. In the meantime, howev er, let us 
not decline considering a matter of such distinct importance. And it 
is in the hope that they may tend, however humbly, to aid the con- 
sideration, that the following remarks are made. 

I apprehend that the subject has hitherto presented itself to most 
minds thus—* The early Christians must have known best what was 
right; and they celebrated the eucharist every Lord’s day, We, very 
often, only four times a year.’ Cana practic eso different from theirs 
be safe or right? And then the inquirer turns to the New ‘Testa- 
ment, and finds that the practice oi the early ecclesiastical times was 
the practice of apostolic times also, and thus becomes fortified in a con. 
viction of the necessity for our returning to that practice. Now I do 
not find any fault with this mode of prosecuting the inquiry. Un- 
doubtedly it is the first and chief way of ascertaining the truth which 
a pious mind will adopt. But 1 do not feel qui alified to add to what 
has been already said on this part of the subject, and at’ present mean 
to throw out a few hints on some collateral points which I think 
worthy of notice. I wish to shew that our rare celebration of the 
eucharist is productive of mischief in three ways,—first, as indirectly 
encouraging noncommunion ; secondly, as hindering our apprehen- 
sions of the true nature of the eucharist; and thirdly, as doing the 
same in regard to our apprehensions of Christian doctrine in general. 

I. I presume there are few orthodox clergymen who do not at 
times both publicly and privately endeavour to impress their flocks 
with the necessity of receiving this sacrament, and to convince them 

that in refusing it they are refusing the great appointed channel of 
divine grace, and conse quently must be destitute of the stre ngth re- 
quisite for the performance of their duties. In spite of all this, how- 
ever, most clergymen will testify to the difficulty of pe rsuading any 
tolerable proportion of their floc ks to become communicants. Now of 
course one leading cause is, that evil state of the human heart which 
desires to make the most of this world before committing itself to that 
Christian service which is incompatible with many of its pleasures, 
Men delay communion now, from the same feelings as led catechu- 
mens to delay baptism formerly. And it is idle to contrast one age 
with another in this respect. But after allowing for this “ root of bit- 
terness,”’ 1 think it plain that the evil in question is partly caused by 
misapprehension. ‘The eucharist being celebrated only occ asionally, 
and the importance of the Lord’s day bei ‘ing in other respects strongly 
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felt, its services without communion have acquired an air of dignity 
and sufficiency to which under such circumstances they have no 
title. Men fancy that their prayers and praises may mount up ac- 
ceptably to the throne without that which was given to be their 
vehicle, and thus they do not distinctly see what the *y are about; they 
do not see how completely they are cutting the mselves off from the 
Christian fellowship in refusing communion. Whereas, were they 
offered it every Sunday, were its celebration considered the principal 
reason for the whole Sunday worship, then to turn away from it 
would be much more glaringly than at present to decline the Christian 
profession, and to court separation from the Christian fellowship, 

Il. I proceed to shew how much our present rare celebration of the 
eucharist tends to darken and perplex our views of the rite. <A 
serious Christian, who has profitably studied the gospel of St. John, 
and explored his own heart, will confess that there is no possible 
spiritual life for him, no not for an hour, except what is derived from 
— divine humanity,—that every day of his life he must be nourished 
by the flesh broken and the blood shed for the world, or he must 
starve. Now suppose | come to warn him against Zuinglian or Hoad- 
leian views of the Lord’s supper; suppose I undertake to shew him, 
out of scripture and primitive antiquity, and the forms of the Anglican 
church, that this very benefit of Christ’s flesh and drinking his blood 
is inde ed the inward and spiritual grace of the eucharist ; with my own 
views, | must consider myself as setting forth the truth. But what 
perplexity and confusion do [ not introduce into his mind, while I seem 
to him to be confining a benefit of which he feels that he stands in hourly 
need to an ordinance in which it may be he only participates some 
three or four times a year. No doubt it is an ordinante w hich, even 
in spite of this rarity of celebration, he ought to perceive to be the 
central Christian act, which perception would at once remove his per- 
plexities ; and no doubt many are led to perceive this. But it is plain 
that our practice does not tend to render it at once apparent, and in 
so far is one source of the low views of the eucharist so generally pre- 
valent. 

Again, how difficult and perplexing is the sacrificial character of 
the eucharist rendered by its rare celebration! This rarity so sepa- 
rates it from Christian worship it in general, that but few look upon it 
as an act of worship. Most aati confine their view of it to the 
elements and the reception of them. I do not mean at present to de- 
termine how or in what respects the term sacrifice may or may not be 
applicable to the offering of them. But surely there is a large sense 
in which, as the central Christian act, as the great means of offering 
up ourselves, our wills, our thanksgivings, our worship, and our praise 
to the Majesty of Heaven, we may enter into the sentiments of the 
early church, and see in the rites of the eucharist the great substitute 
for all the sacrifices of the elder dispensation, a spiritual sacrifice, made 
acce ptable by the sacrifice of Christ. But, as 1 have already said, the 
rarity of its celebration severs it in most minds from Christian worship 
in ge neral, and thus hinders even devout communicants from explor- 
ing the riches or mounting up to the heights revealed by the true view 
of this subject. How few apprehend that, from the moment when the 
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priest summons them to lift up their hearts, they are indeed engaged 
in offering a sacrifice the sublimest that earth ever presented to heav en, 
save only that transcendent one from which this derives its meaning 
and life! The reasonable and unbloody service, the celestial liturgy, 
the angelic society, the thrice holy words with whic h Christians echo 
on earth the music of heavy en, the mighty cloud of incense mounting 
up to the throne from the mingled worship of angels and archangels, 
cherubim and seraphim, apostles, confessors, and martyrs, saints in 
rest and saints in conflict on earth, the grand harmony of God's 
universal family,—how few, I say, see all this in the sacred rite which 
they, notwithstanding, devoutly observe! How few worthily appre- 
hend that in duly observing that rite, their citizenship is indeed in 
heaven, and that 'the *y are standing among the celestial hierarchy at 
the right hand of God! 

III. Turning from the Lord’s supper itself to the general scheme of 
Christian doctrine, this one abuse of rare celebration will be found the 
fruitful source of error and perversity. Indeed, if the position I have 
taken be granted, this must follow from what hes already been said. 
for if the eucharist be the very concentration of the evangelic 
economy, it is plain that false views of it must involve false views of 
the whole dispensation. And if our tendency be to self-exaltation in 
one form or another, (whether by magnilying the powers of our will, 
or by attaching an undue value to the facts of our own mental history 
and experience ;) if we be able to conceive no communion with God 
unless our sensibilities be excited, and no workings of the Spirit except 
through the instrumentality of passion ; if we are apt to enthrone faith 
itself above the glories revealed to it, and the benefits it embraces; if 
these, or such as these, be the habits of our minds, and if to these, or 
such as these, may be traced those schemes of doctrine so current 
among us, Which, clamorously professing to be more evangelic and 
spiritual than the old church sentiments, yet continually shock think- 
ing men by their anomalies, and earnest men by the bondage which 
they cast over the conscience; if this be so, it is manifest that by rarely 
obtruding on the attention that sacrament whic h takes us out of our- 
selves, and reminds us that God’s power and promise are independent 
alike of human emptiness and human variations; that sacrament 
which neither addresses, nor in a healthful mind excites, any passionate 
emotion ; that sacrament which really gives all the glory to God which 
the modern sectarian denies to man’s will only to confer it on his feel- 
ings and experiences; that sacrament which shuts out such evil, by 
simply inviting us to eat and live; by the rarity, 1 say, of such a 
sacrament, we give no slight opening to all this fanaticism, emptiness, 
and self-idolatry. 

Again, if almost all modern controversy and disquisition has been 
characterized by a forgetfulness of the body of Christ; if all sides 
seem alike to have laboured under the fallacy of conside ring the 
divine covenant to be made with individuals as such, inste ad of as 
members of a community ; if from a state like this it has become well 
nigh impossible to make some persons even conceive what we mean 
by the chureh, so that no argument, however cogent, nor explanation, 
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however lucid, can reach their understandings ; is not the church her- 
self partly responsible for the evil, by so seldom obtruding on the at- 
tention that communion in which “we, being many, are one bread and 
one body’’? 

Lastly, if we have fallen into a low view of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, if we be apt to look upon its provisions merely as guides to 
blessedness instead of being blessedness themselves, if we be apt to 
put the question, (the most insufferably selfish and sordid which man 
can put,) § what is the use of such a doctrine, or such a rite, if we can 
go to heaven without it?’ if we have le: ned to look on the « economy 
of grace merely as a remedy for the fall, an after-thought to the 
introduction of evil, instead of as a revelation of the eternal truth and 
constitution of things, surely the oftener we are conversant with a 
sacrament which is not understood till we regard it as in itself ulti- 
mate, yea, as the very end of our being, the more reasonably may we 
look for deliverance trom a mercenary and carnal spirit in religious 
matters, the more truly and permanently shall we apprehend our call- 
ing and position as children of light, as summoned to the vision of 
eternal truth, as exalted to the beholding and embracing everlasting 
realities ; the absolute Father, the only Begotten i in whom the universal 
family is constituted, the all embracing Spirit by whom the life of God 
is spread into his creatures, through whom men have fellowship with 
each other and with all that is bright and good in the universe, by 
having fellowship with the Father and the Son, yea, by whom they 
are made perfect in one, even as the Father and the Son are one. 

I’. G. 


REMARKS ON PROFESSOR POWELL’S RECENT WORK ON 
TRADITION, 
( Continued from p. 530.) 

Sir,—I endeavoured in my last letter to shew the fair connexion 
between tradition and scripture ; but in following the author of “ ‘Tra- 
dition Unveiled” through the succeeding stages of his argument, we 
must again drop this connexion. We must suppose him to have suc- 
ceeded in cutting off the church from her strong intrenchments in 
scripture ; and w atch him while he changes his mode of attack. But, 
for our consolation, even here he takes his opponents by the hand, 
and promises to go some way with them; so far as to admit the 
importance of the many being instructed by their superiors in religious 
wisdom, who must “ address themselves to their disciples in the voice 
ofauthority,”(p.21.) Inanother place he contends (p, 71) for a “ proper 

deference to the authority of duly constituted teachers, and the opinions 
of learned men ;” and even for the recognition of “an established 
ministry and hierarchy, adorned with rank or endowed with wealth, if 
the state may think it desirable,” (p. 72.) The only thing he cannot 
tolerate is, the idea of an authority Aeletine still higher and : apostolical 
descent, hande d down toa partic ular chure h through a perpetual un- 
broken tradition, supplementary, as it were, to the scripture, (pp. 22, 23, ) 
and possessing exclusive power to administer the sacraments, per- 
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petuate the succession, and judge or condemn heretics, (pp. 19, 27, 
G0, and 70.) Above all, he protests against such an extent of this 
authority as would claim to introduce views over and above those 
actually disclosed in the writings of the New ‘Testament alone, 
(pp. 27, 33.) Nothing short of a display of miraculous powers, or of 
some other infallible marks of divine commission, would serve, he 
thinks, the purpose of the church, in substantiating the truth of such 
pretences as these, (pp. 32—38.) By such alone could she support 
her claim to enforce creeds and inte rpretations, rites and ceremonies, 

and such like, upon the people; all which things are “adding some- 

thing human”’ to the inspired precepts, (p. 27.) Here 1 must ask, in 
passing, what would he say to translations or authorized versions, if 
“nothing” is to be added? or where will he draw the line, if the 
smallest interpretation or commentary is to be called “a something 
added,” which cannot be tolerated, (p. 27,) but a translation by human 
authority is not? We contend that one is just as much a mere human 
performance as the other. We may return him nearly his own lan- 
guage onasimilar topic: “if”’ the Gree *k originals were “merely a human 
composition, written by w ise and good men,” (p. 28,) there would be 
no harm in interpreting them according to the ees rules of human 
criticism ; “but if the New Testament be, on the contrary, a revelation 
immediately divine, and, as such, standing apart from all mere human 
systems as a thing comple tely sui generis,” then even the translation 
must be left free to the conscience of each individual, We must have 
schools for Greek multiplied abundantly through the land, and expect 
miracles greater than any the church ever pretended to. But rather 
than allow one particle of inspiration to the church, he seems freely 

to grant as much of it to each individual as he may find necessary 
to solve ev ery difficulty. 

But to return. Judging by the length at which the author enlarge s 
upon the general subject ‘of ‘chureh authority, one must regard it as 
the main object of his attack. He is occupied with it from p. 5 to 7, 
8 to 10, 20 to 64, and in the conclusion, 67—77 ; thus prefacing his 
remuthe, (p. 6,)—** Notwithstanding some excellent discussion on 
particular points, whether of doe trine or disc ‘ipline, there is still want- 
ing a more comprehensive review of the great principles on which the 
system of church authority is based.” This deficiency he proceeds to 
supply ; ; and, in following ‘him, I shall class his re marks, by a division 
which they seem most easily to admit of, under two heads — 

I. As “objections” against the tendenc y of church authority. 

Il. Objections against the grounds upon which its advocates build 
its pretensions. 

I. In its tendency the author represents it as dangerous to the best 
interests of religion ; as acting unfavourably on the freedom of private 
judgment, (pp. 49, 76;) as silencing inquiry, (p. 47,) and leading to 
blind submission, (Pp p. 10, 67,73 ;) making faith an act of obedience, 
rather than a conscientious conviction of the mind ; and in these ways 
affecting the vital truths of religion, (p. 7,) and striking at the very 
foundations of faith, (p. 68.) 

To all this I answer, that if the following of church authority produce 


Vou. XV.—June, 1839. 4p 
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these effects in any one, it must be entirely from his own fault. 
Reduce that authority to the lowest, place it on an equal footing with 
the commonest, scholastic discipline, and the evils complained of will 
not be cured. They are evils contingent to every system of teaching 
alike ; and however much to be lamented, they are only abuses, 
unavoidable, except by individual care and diligence i in each particular 
instance. 

The time of teaching usually beginning in childhood, it follows that, 
whatever be the princ iples taught, and by whatever authority, much, 
and more pe rhaps than is easy to discriminate, will necessarily be 
received on a prine iple of obedient submission, with no idea, or even 
faculty, of inquiring for oneself. Nothing can be plainer than this ; 
it is, indeed, so plain that the author himself does not attempt to con- 
ceal, much less to question it. Applying his remarks to the church 
system in particular, he says, (pp. 20, 21,)— 

‘* With respect to the teaching of the church, the advocates of tradition dwell much 
on the fact, that no one ever, for the first time, learns the truths of Christianity, 
without other instruction, by the mere perusal of the scriptures alone. Hence they 
maintain, that the teaching of the church is, after all, the only way by which religious 
instruction is, or can be, in the first instance communicated ; and that such teaching 
can only address itself to the disciple in the voice of authority. Now, even thus far, 
many of the opponents of this system will go along with its advocates. It is indeed 
manifest that, from the mere necessity of the case, such must be the actual mode and 
course of religious instruction in the great majority of cases. ‘The many must un- 
avoidably trust principally to the teaching of others, and almost implicitly follow 
their authority.” 

One could hardly wish to hear the cause of the church better advo- 
cated. We may again * thank the author for the assistance he has 
rendered us, even in arguing on the opposite side. 1 will only add 
that, notwithstanding the abuses that must sometimes arise, under 
every system of instruction, it is still optional to every learner to carry 
on afterward the principles which at first he will have blindly imbibed ; 
and if he fails to employ his ripening faculties as he grows up to man- 
hood, or advances in knowledge, the fault is only with himself. He 
might, if he pleased, add conviction to knowledge ; and, by further 
inquiry, and the proper use of his own judgment, might gradually 
arrive at the faith of an intelligent, as well as that of a well-regulated 
and pious mind. ‘The danger is, that people may easily be led to 
plead conscience where there is none, and say they think for them- 
selves, when, in reality, they think not at all, or, at least, very 
superficially. It requires, too, no ordinary disc rimination—one might 
almost say, the intuition of divinity itself{—to discern, for certain, 
between one’s own abstract convictions and those impressions which 
one owes to education. 

If religion must usually be imparted in infancy, however much the 
early principle then instilled may be improved afterwards by reflection, 
how will it be possible for the adult to distinguish cle uly between 
that which he owes to his own unassisted efforts and that which he 


has derived from what may be called the tradition and authority of 





* Vid. end of last letter. 
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his teachers? ‘The author, upon his own system, will searcely have 
rescued religious faith from some admixture of implicit obedience to 
human authority ; ; and whether this authority be more or less pre- 
tended divine, the amount of derived know ledge i in any given instance 
(though it must be owned a thing of difficulty to measure accurately ) 
would not much vary in the proportion it would bear to the amount 
assignable to indiy idual conviction, And how then could the advanced 
learner be sure that his impressions were purely those of conscience 
and private judgment? And is it for this that the “ old paths” of the 
church’s authority are to be deserted and despised ? 

What, again, can be more unjust than the insinuation that all con- 
scientious inquiry is precluded by the instructions of the church? No 
more so than by the commonest instructions which parents are every 
day instilling into their children. Does it look like prohibiting inquiry 
when we see the munificent encouragement given to it in all the great 
seminaries of Christian learning in our land ?—when we see on our 
shelves the laborious researches, and volumes of evidence open and 
accessible to all, that have emanated from members of the very church 
which the author so injuriously misrepresents ? But let the tendenc y 
of church authority be supposed what it may, if that authority can be 
proved to have come into her hands by divine or apostolic al gift, 
(which 1 proceed now to consider, ) all cavils about its tende ney must 
cease, 

Il. What then is advanced, in Tradition Unveiled, against the title, 
so to speak, by which the church at present holds her authority ¢ 
This title is disputed, at great length, upon one simple ground, aseer- 
tained by a comparison between the visible external manifestations of 
divine authority which formed the credentials of the apostles’ com- 
mission, and the utter absence of all such visible tokens in the church 
of modern times. 

« The founders of Christianity were, we know, superhumanly gifted, 
by the miracles which they wrought : Give us,” says the author, 
«the same evidence now, and we will acknowledge the church to be 
equally divine.” 

Our Saviour, certainly, and his apostles, proved their divine com- 
mission by miracles. Their words, therefore, and writings, are un- 
doubtedly entitled to our belief. But if, in spiritual matters, we are 
to receive nothing, except upon a miracle, how and by what miracle 
is it known that those writings which we call the New Testament 
Sc ripture s really ari the true and genuine productions of the apostles 
and of inspired men ; or if some, that all of them are such; or that 
those which we have, and which our opponents freely suppose genuine, 
may not have been sadly altered and corrupted, particularly if the 
“ Disci iplina Areani” crept into vogue to such a lamentable extent in 
the early church, (pp. 56, 57, 60,) among the very successors of the 
apostles, (p. 56,) and that at the very time when the canon of the 
New Testament was being first collec ted; for this did not happen till 
A.D. Y8—117,* long alter the apostles? ‘True, indeed, the writings 





* Hlorne’s Introduction, vol. iv. p. 230. 
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which have come down to us were, by all we hear, considered genuine 
at that time ; but how unfitted for judges of this, how little qualified for 
the necessary task of collecting and preserving genuine, must we believe 
the people of that age to have been who are described as having 
“ commenced a system of accommodations and concealment of truth,” 
(p. 56 ;) mixed up with numbers of “weak and credulous, or am- 
bitious and unscrupulous men,” (p. 71 ;) “full of arts and pious frauds, 
to keep the ascendancy and majority in their own hands ;” “ which 
soon led to unrelenting persecution, and even extermination, of here- 
ties !” (pp. 56, 57.) If this be a true picture which the author draws 
of the ‘successors of the apostles,” (p. 56,) or the primitive church ; 
and if these were the men upon whose trust we have received the 
canon of scripture as complete, how garbled and corrupt are these 
scriptures likely to be! How entirely are the foundations of all 
Christian faith disturbed in this attempt to sweep away the trouble- 
some cobwebs of church authority! We cannot but retort such 
questions as these upon the author :—By what miracle (I ask not by 
what evidences of reason, as he himself admits only miraculous, or 
some other equally infallible proof, but by what miracle) can he assure 
us, when he quotes the Epistle to the Corinthians or to the Philippians 
(pp. 76, 77,) that these epistles have any application beyond the 
churches to whom they were expressly addressed? If he reply that 
“ Reason tells us this, and the principles inculeated are evidently prin- 
ciples applicable to all times and to all people,” I answer, “ ‘True : 
but this very assertion supplies his opponents also with an answer no 
less valid, in support of principles and truths contended for on their 
side.” Reason may equally shew that many “ regulations”’ in doctrine 
and in discipline, adopted among the apostles, were by no means 
intended to stop with them; that they were not “ incidental,” (pp. 
58 and 60,) but permanent in their nature, and applicable, evidently, 


to all times and all people, without distinction ; and that the scheme of 


church government which we now maintain, instead of being the 
offspring of fancy, bigotry, and superstition, (pp. 19, 56, 60,) may be 
an ‘essential and integral part of Christianity itself.” If miracles be 
required of the church to shew her authority, there is also need of one 
to shew that the gospel (for instance) of St. Luke was truly written 
by St. Luke. Nay, I may draw the comparison closer, and demand 
what miracle St. Luke himself performed to shew that he was truly 
inspired to write any gospel at all, or to record with authority the 
“Acts of the Apostles.” 


Eheu ! 
Quam temere in nosmet legem sancimus iniquam! 


Or else the author must confess himself satisfied with less proof in one 
case than he himself requires in another of the like nature, which 
would be strange inconsistency indeed. Truly, in discouraging church 
authority, he deals a heavy blow at the scriptures themselves. 

But it was perhaps in anticipation of these remarks that he says 
“the argument of miracles may have been pushed to too precise an 
application, or too exclusively insisted on—only there must somewhere 
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be found some clear and infallible boundary (p. 69) between that 
which is revelation and that which is not.” 

Where, then, is this infallible something to be found? This clear 
light, distinguishing all that is divine in a manner not to be mistaken ! 
How come we then to hear of so many wise heads doubting some of 

the books of the sacred canon to be inspired j ? of some, in early days, 
doubting the authenticity of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and that by 
St. Jude, * for instance? of the bishop in the council of Laodicea 
omitting 'the apocalypse of St. John in their celebrated catalogue of 
the New Testament writings’ not to take other instances in more 
modern times. But, after all, the author's alternative that church 
authority must be inspired, or is worth nothing, (pp. 26—29 »)t is an 
alternative which church writers do not accept or acquiesce in by 
any means. For this we have only the mere opinion of the author. 
It is gratuitous in him to argue as if the church pretended to be 
apostolical to the very same extent and degree of authority that the 
apostles had ; and as if she affected to be able, if she pleased, to invent 
constantly new articles of faith, or terms of salvation, and, as it were, 
recast religion over again every year, (p. 28.) The church, he must, 
however, be reminded, affects no such thing. She is apostolical, 
indeed, in her doctrines and in her orders, and who can set up a more 
reasonable religion than this? If the apostles, with the advantages of 
immediate inspiration, had need of a fixed order and discipline among 
their flocks, how much more, surely, those who are without those 
advantages? If “ ministers” are ‘ set in the church” by inspired 
authority,$ there is no necessity to claim inspiration for them equally 
with those who delegated to them their authority. ‘They hold of God, 
it is true, and temporal princes do the same ; ‘but, further than this, 
no other marks of inspiration are necessarily required of them. 

A reasonable man has, in the church, all that he can wish. He 
believes in God; he sees society to be the law of God; if acquainted 
with the history ‘of the Jews, he must have obse rved, in that only and 
remarkable instance of a people visibly governed by the Almighty, 
that this government was carried on by the instrume ntality of a regular 
and orde rly -conducted visible society : for the promotion, therefore, of 
the like objects now under the gospel, he is not surprised to find the 
existence of a similar society, duly organized, and claiming peculiar 
laws and regulations ; and to these he is disposed to conform. And 
as in the civil laws of the land, all may read, but all may not 

* Vid. Euseb. Hist. lib. iii. 24. 

+ Vid. also p. 51. “ The upholders of tradition can claim nothing less than in- 


fallibility ; for without this their pretensions and practice towards others would be 
monstrous, and their claims presumptuous, and even impious.” 

¢ 1 Cor. xii. 28, 29; Eph. iv. 11—14: where an apostolic ministry is expressly 
described as the appointed instrument for preserving and propagating the faith, and 
for dispensing the gifts of grace, (v. 8,) ‘* for the perfecting of the saints till we all 
come unto a perfect man ;” and this ‘‘in the unity of the faith, and not like children 
tossed to and fro with every doctrine,” (v. 13, 14.) Nothing could be in more 
strict accordance with the original command of our Saviour, Matt. xxviii. 19, “ Go 
ye and teach all nations,” &c. ; and nothing more contrary to the notion of ‘a few 
incidental regulations among the apostles,”’ 
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administer them; because it is presumed that the appointed adminis- 
trators of them must be best acquainted with their true force and 
meaning, especially if sworn to consult in their decisions the highest 
and best authorities in the law, both ancient and modern. Just so isit 
with the knowledge and understanding of the laws of God, as revealed 
to us in holy scripture. ‘To preserve us from all false doctrines and 


innovations, as well as to prevent any unreasonable assumptions of 


spiritual domination on the part of our spiritual rulers, it has pleased 
God, in his providence, to give us those scriptures, and to put it into 
men’s hearts to collect and preserve them incorrupt. ‘They now con- 
stitute a perpetual final appeal: they are (he document and the charter 
both of our liberties and our laws—and while the books of the Bible 
ought to be in the hands of all, this does not hinder but that those whom 
the church appoints to the office should be regarded as the authorized 
interpreters of their contents. As a light set upon a hill that cannot 
be hid,’ there is something, even if scripture were silent upon the sub- 


ject, in the very appearance and notion of a church calculated to 


inspire reverence in the eyes of men. A large and venerable body, 
soberly and orderly conducte d, adorned with talent and virtue, rooted 
in the affections of the people, maintaining a pure and rational form of 
worship, and withal possessing peculiar laws and institutions, remark- 
able especially for its sacraments, of which hardly any account can be 
given, or imagined by any ingenuous mind, but divine appointment ; 
to say nothing of the blood of martyrs that has been shed in its 
defence : this body, comprehending cle ‘rgy and laity, which we desig- 
nate the cHuRCH, has continued, and, we doubt ‘not, will continue, 
independently of all consideration of scriptural command, to attract 
the faith of millions. But take in this consideration, and with what 
distinguished authority does the church call upon the regards of every 
reasonable man! 

I will conclude with the following observations from the learned 
author of the Analogy :— 


‘* As Christianity served these ends and purposes when it was first published by 
the miraculous publication itself, so it was intended to serve the same purposes in 
future ages, by means of the settlement of a visible church ; of a society distinguished 
from common ones, and from the rest of the world, by peculiar religious institutions, 
by an instituted method of instruction, and an instituted form of external religion. 
Miraculous powers were given to the first preachers of Christianity, in order to the 
introducing it into the world ; a visible church was established, in order to continue 
it and carry it on successively throughout all ages. Had Moses and the prophets, 
Christ and his apostles, only taught, and by miracles proved, religion to their con- 
temporaries, the benefit of their instructions would have reached but to a small part 
of mankind. Christianity must have been, in a great degree, sunk and forgot in a 
very few ages. To prevent this appears to have been one reason why a visible 
chureb was instituted ; to be, like a city upon a hill, a standing memorial to the world 
of the duty which we owe our Maker; to call men continu: illy, both by example and 
instruction, to attend to it, and, by the form of religion ever before their eyes, remind 
them of the reality : to be the repository of the oracles of God; to hold up the light 
of revelation in aid to that of nature, and propagate it throughout all generations to 
the end of the world.’ 


VINCENTIUS. 


I am, Sir, &e., 
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ON THE NEW MARRIAGE LAW. 


Sik,—It appears to me that your correspondents on the subject of the 
new marriage act have fallen into the mistake of confounding the 
validity of a marriage with the righteousness of it ; for they have spoken 
of marriages before ‘the registrar either as “ not valid,” or only as “ not 
decent, reverent,’ &c. 1 conceive it would be very wrong for the ¢ lergy 
to encourage a notion that such marr ilages are not most strictly bind- 
ing on the parties in the sight of God, but I consider it would be 
equally wrong to sanction ‘the idea that God looks upon them as 
having entered the « holy state of matrimony.” The case is this—that 
the p: arties, by their own act, are bound to all the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the married state, and will have to give account to God as 
married persons ; but he will judge them as not married. I am not 
making an absurd distinction. The position in which the parties 
are placed is well known in law; it occurs when a person takes upon 
himself to act in an office without having been duly invested with it. 
He is then said to be acting “ de son tort.” For instance, if a person, 
without regard to the authority of the court, commits an act of execu- 
torship, he is made subject to all the responsibilities of an executor, 
but cannot claim the protection or immunities attached to the office. 
He is responsible, but he is not, and never can be, an executor. | 
think that marrying before the registrar may be most properly de- 
scribed as, be fore God, marrying de son tort. Little need be said to 
shew, first of all, that the marriage is valid; the thing is self-evident. 
A man is of course morally bound by an engagement voluntarily 
undertaken; it is not the ceremony that fixes upon a person the 
duties of a married state, but his own act and deed in entering upon 
it. St. Paul even accounts that mere cohabitation is snfficient— 
«“ Know ye not that he which is joined to an harlot is one bouy ? for 
two, saith he, shall be one flesh.” He who said it—viz., our Saviour, 
spoke of marriage. 
The next thing to be shewn is the unrighteousness of these marriages. 
I do not put this on the want of an appropriate ceremony, but on the 
profaneness of making marriage a civil institution. The parties claim 
to be married merely by declaring themselves, in the presence of the 
registrar and two witnesses, to be man and wife. ‘To speak forensi- 
cally, God is quite put out of court. It is not a question of ceremony, 
but of substance—a question, whether the institution of marriage be 
of human power or divine; for the provision was enacted in order to 
relieve, according to the jargon of the day, the consciences of those 
persons who think any religious ceremony unsuitable to the nature of 
the institution. Now that marriage is just what God has made it, and 
that man has no power over it, is plainly declared by our Saviour 
himself to be a Christian principle : “ Have ye not read, that he which 
made them at the beginning made them male and fe male, and said, 
‘or this cause shall a man leave his father and his mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife: and they twain shall be one flesh ? wherefore they 
are no more twain but one flesh. What, therefore, God has joined 
together let not man put asunder.” 





Thus is marriage defined by 
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God himself; wherefore, if the union of a man and woman be any- 
thing different from this, it cannot be a marriage in the sight of God: 
if it be made a civil contract, it is no longer what God made it. It is 
to no purpose to say that it is observed without a breach of the divine 
law ; a person who had renounced allegiance to his sovereign might 
as justly call himself a good subject, because he had not committed 
theft or robbery. In regard again to the objection that neither the 
patriarchs nor the Jews appear to have observed any religious cere- 
monies in marriage, it may be replied, that it appears very plainly 
that they observed it as a religious institution, which is the real ques- 
tion at issue. In the marriage of Isaac, for instance, the whole pro- 
ceeding was under the divine direction, and when Rebekah was 
brought to his dwelling, scripture does not say that she was his wife, 
but, that “she became his wife,’ implying some further ceremony. It 
might as reasonably be argued that the patriarchs did not acknowledge 
a divine government, because no mention is made of regular worship. 
The argument derived from the Jews is still more inconclusive, indeed 
it is good for nothing at all, because our Saviour told them that 
“it was not so from the beginning,” and that Christians by treating 
marriage as they did would be guilty of adultery. The limits of a 
letter oblige me to omit much more that might be said on this subject. 
Perhaps it will occur to some, that in every condition of life Christians 
are bound to live unto God; that servants and subjects are bound 
by the divine law as strictly as married people, the difference being 
only in the extent of their duties; to this it is to be replied, that there 
is an irreconcilable difference between the cases ; that in regard to other 
institutions, it is not the relation, but the duties merely, which men 
organ 4 take upon themselves for which they are accountable to 
God. The relation between masters and servants men may make 
whatever they please ; marriage, on the contrary, is everywhere what 
God has made it—* they shall be one flesh ;” “ God has joined them 
together,”’ and man dare not meddle with the bond. If an individual 
alter the bond, he commits adultery ; if a nation do so, the sin is na- 
tional ; I cannot think less seriously of the offence, considering what 
our Saviour said of marriage, and the manner in which it is spoken of 
everywhere in the New Testament, being selected to represent the 
holiest, the most enduring, and the most sacred of all unions. 

The legislature, in compliance with the views of unbelievers, I might 
say, with the design of unbelievers to throw off the government of 
God, and remove the sanctions of religion, now acknowledges as 
married people those whom God hath not joined together ; the next 
step would be, to adopt what it now permits—i. e., to make marriage 
universally a civil contract ; if this next step were taken, I very much 
doubt whether the nation would not be, in the sight of God, a nation 
of adulterers. Are, then, heathens, who are faithful to the marriage 
contract, adulterers? The question admits of but one reply ; certainly 
not; and only one reply can be given to the question, why are they 
not so ?—viz., because they are heathens. We are a Christian nation ; 
that is, we, as a people, profess to obey, to live by, the gospel; I can 
see no alternative between the two horns of this dilemma; either 
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plead, not a heathen, and be convicted by the gospel of adultery ; or 
plead, not an adulterer, and confess to heathenism, 
Your obedient servant, Ai Be Ee 


PASTORAL AID SOCIETY. 


REVEREND Sir,—I regret extremely that, by my former letter on this 
subject, I should have given pain to your correspondent “T.S.” I 
do assure him most honestly that I did not wish to say anything 
unkind of azy particular society,—I was speaking of principles, not 
of any one particular development of those principles,—and if I have 
“misrepresented” the Pastoral Aid Society | would gladly make any 
amends in my power. But, supposing that in my description of an ima- 
ginary “ Naval Aid Society’ I pointed especially at the Pastoral Aid 
Society,—which I did not, but supposing it,—have I misrepresented that 
society 7 1 think not ; and I appeal to “'T. S.” himself whether the fol- 
lowing be not a correct statement of its past proceedings :—-A band of 
zealous men associated themselves for the supplying of pastoral aid to 
the church ; they laid their schemes, in the shape of a printed circular, 
before the bishops: now, in limine, this was not the way to ask the 
sanction and direction of our spiritual fathers; but, however, they 
“succeeded in obtaining the names of one or two bishops,” and the 
work, which was to be co-extensive in its operations, not with the 
dioceses of those bishops, but with the whole national church, went 
on without the sanction of the primate or the other bishops. ‘The 
first report drew episcopal attention to their proceedings, which, as 
might have been expected, their first printed circular had failed to do: 
the result of this was, that the chaplain of the bishop of London 
attended a general meeting of the society, and, by desire of his lord- 
ship, stated, that if the society would give up their seventh regulation, 
which provided for the employment of lay agents, the primate and 
himself would at once put themselves at its head, and would, more- 
over, undertake to provide as many clerical agents as it could find 
funds to support. This proposition, coming from such a quarter, ap- 
peared reasonable enough, especially as the salary given to a lay 
agent is as great as that given to an additional curate; yet, notwith- 
standing this, notwithstanding that the archbishops of both provinces, 
and indeed all but three or four of the bishops, objected to this mode 
of affording pastoral aid, the society persisted in retaining the objection- 
able regulation, and thus practically told the primate and the rest of 
the bishops that it knew far better than their lordships how to extend 
pastoral aid to the church of England. In consequence of this, a fund 
was opened for the support of additional curates by the archbishops, 
of which fund the sovereign, the temporal head of the national church, 
is patron, the two archbishops presidents, and every bishop a vice- 
president ; these have a committee acting under them, who are ap- 
pointed by the two presidents ;—one would have thought, then, that 
every clergyman at least would gladly have hailed this unquestionably 
legitimate vent for his zeal, and that from every pulpit in England an 
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appeal would have been made for this mode of affording pastoral aid, 
recommended as it was by every authority which the church of 
England recognises, and ample as was the machinery for any extent 
of operations: but no; under the sanction of two or three bishops, the 
Pastoral Aid Society went on; and not content, as they ought to have 
been, with confining their operations for collecting and distributing 
money within those dioceses the bishops of which approve of the 
plan, they even hold their principal meetings in the diocese of London, 
and are headed, I am sorry to say, by clergy of that diocese, who 
have stepped out of their place as parish priests, not to rally round 
their bishop, and give a helping hand to his endeavours to supply the 
needs of the church, but to make long speeches in defence of a system 
of which he, their diocesan, the primate, and the large majority of 
England's spiritual overseers disapprove. Now what is the excuse for 
the continuance of the Pastoral Aid Society? The upholders of the 
Missionary Society may think themselves bound to attempt missions 
in Africa and elsewhere ; and, seeing no other mode of accomplishing 
this at present, may think themselves justified in doing this on other 
than church principles; one can understand this, but 1 am wholly 
dropoc to divine the reasons which a clergyman can give to himself for 
keeping up the unkindly feelings excited among his brethren by the 
rivalry between two societies having identically the same object in 
view. The member of the Pastoral Aid Society cannot say that there 
is no other, at least, equally efficient way of accomplishing the desired 
object; but does he think it his duty to subscribe to such a society 
only as shall extend evangelical truth by taking care that all its 
agents shall hold certain theological principles? Your correspondent 
would take away even this reason, bad as it is. The observations, 
however, which you, Sir, have made upon this point in the “ Notices 
to Correspondents” of this month, (May,) would lead one to believe 
that “ TS.’ has expressed rather, perhaps, what his own wishes may 
be, than the actual matter of fact; and if a story which I have heard 
currently reported, upon very good authority, be true, it will appear 
that the veto reserved to itself by the society upon the choice of an 
incumbent who accepts their money is not a dead letter, It is said 
that a curate, selected by a reverend doctor, an incumbent of the 
diocese of London, has been actually rejected by the Pastoral Aid 
Society, by whom the doctor had been promised help, although the 
bishop of London, so far from disapproving the employment of this 
clergyman as curate of the place in question, had, I believe, approved 
of the incumbent’s choice of him. But, again, is it thought a duty to 
uphold the system of having paid lay agents in the church? It may 
be; but if this is not to do something very like what I made my 
“ Naval Aid Society” do, I confess I do not know what is. But to 
take your correspondent’s own view as to what the constitution of such 
a society ought to be—the ships are ready for sea; men only are 
wanting, or rather the means to supply them. The Naval Aid Society 
says, “ We will raise money for you, but it shall not be raised exclusively 
for sailors ; we will provide also for the support of marines.” To this 
offer the Admiralty replies that they gladly close with it, and will take 
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the society under their patronage—only that, before they can do this, 
the society must give up the marines, for that they object to their 
employment: but no; the society has the sanction of a few admirals 
and post-captains, and that is sufficient; money must be raised for 
marines. The admiralty, therefore, constitute another society, of 
which the sovereign is patron, and to which every admiral in the ser- 
vice belongs—even those who approve of the marines. Now I do 
believe that in that service, where necessary discipline is under- 
stood, every officer, whatever his private opinions might be, would 
leave the “ Naval Aid Society,” and devote all his energies to 
increase the fund opened by the Admiralty, as the most likely way of 
attaining the object in view, and the most creditable to the service : 
individually he might expect to be a more useful person were he the 
secretary or aleading member of an original and independent society ; 
but his patriotism would tell him that, at such a juncture, and for such 
a purpose, naval officers should be united as one man; and his good 
sense, as well as his habits of discipline, would convince him that this 
unity of action would only be attained by the inferiors yielding to their 
superiors, and, among equals, the minority to the majority. But really 
will clergymen say that they are determined to uphold a system ob- 
jected to by the primates of both England and Ireland, (for the Irish 
Additional Curates Society has rejected it,) and also by all but three 
or four bishops of both those churches ? 

Your correspondent, at least, cannot, for he entirely agrees with me 
on the main subject of my letter, and he rejoices “ in any observations - 
calculated to enforce the Christian duties of unity, and order, and obedi- 
ence.” The principles of obedience would suggest the propriety of not 
pursuing a mode of affording pastoral aid to the church of England 
objected to by the primate and bishops of that church ; and the prin- 
ciples of unity would suggest the advantages of adopting but one mode 
for the attainment of that end; while the principles of order would 
further suggest the plain common-sense rule, that that one mode should 
be the one recommended by the primates, and sanctioned by al? the 
bishops of England and Ireland. 

I have dwelt rather longer than necessary, perhaps, on the letter of 
« T.S.,” but | wished to clear myself of the charge of “ misrepresenta- 
tion.”’ With regard to certain observations made and questions asked, 
are they not somewhat trivial ? “ A Subscriber to the Four Societies” 
asks me to state in what manner the original charter preserves the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel from the “ miserable quar- 
rels’’ which disturb the peace of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge : I answer, by excluding the system of universal suffrage. 
With regard to his other question, I do not know that I have any 
meaning to explain as to the use of the term “ incorporated,” 
as applied to the Propagation Society in contradistinction to the 
others mentioned. I did not certainly mean that two of the others 
were not incorporated ; it was an awkward way of expressing my- 
self, and I stand corrected. Your correspondent “5S. I. KE.” says, 
that “wherever a bishop asserts and’ maintains his undoubted 
rights, the constitution of “ the Missionary’’ Society cannot, and will 
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not, interfere with its operations :” ‘he must mean the practice does 
not; for in the constitution the episcopal office is not once recog- 
nised ; and even in the practice, the last charge of the bishop of 
Calcutta, had it been all printed, added to what we know has 
happened in the West Indies, would have shewn how difficult and 
painful a task they sometimes make it for a bishop to “ assert and 
maintain his undoubted rights.” Would that we could see that society 
lay all its wealth and zeal at the feet of our living apostles, and learn 
to trust more to the ordinances of God, and less to the contrivances of 
man! And would that those spiritual overseers may see of what form 
should be the missions of the church of England !—not a few poor, 
wandering, solitary priests, but for each mission a bishop with his 
priests and attendant deacons : so was the world evangelized at the first ; 
and while the church is to be the converter of the heathen, no other- 
wise will the banner of the cross be planted permanently among them. 
Before concluding, 1 must say a few words on another letter 

in the same number, “On the Application of Money given at the 
Celebration of the Holy Communion.’ I feel much gratified by the 
observations which “J. H.” has there made upon my former letter, 
and perhaps it may be also a satisfaction to him to know that the con- 
nexion between the principles I there laid down and the mode of 
collecting money for charitable purposes, which he proposes, is a real 
connexion, at least it has been so in my mind; for, being desirous of 
carrying out my own principles into practice, I formed last year, upon 
taking possession of my present cure, a scheme for a weekly parochial 
collection. Although 1 have not yet put it into practice, owing to my 
church being in the course of rebuilding, I will nevertheless, with your 
permission, mention what it is, and perhaps, through the assistance of 
“ J. H.” and some of your other correspondents, we may form a system 
capable of general adoption. My very small congregation being all 
composed of poor people, 1 proposed to select only four objects, and 
to assign to each of those objects a quarter of the year, during which 
period the people should be from time to time, as discretion might 
direct, reminded of the claims of the particular object proposed for 
their charity, the means of exercising which I propose to afford them 
every Sunday, following the apostolic regulation cara piay cafParwr, 
which injunction should be constantly urged upon them; for it seems a 
desirable thing that our people, both rich and poor, should acquire a 
permanent habit of laying by something every week, as the Lord may 
prosper each, and that this should be made as an offering at the altar 
“upon the first day of the week.” I had proposed to make this col- 
lection generally through the whole congregation, during the reading 
of the sentences in the offertory, making an offering of the * alms” so 
collected in the prayer for the church militant, which ought always to 
precede the blessing; a short psalm or hymn after the sermon gives 
time to the clergyman to resume his surplice and place at the altar. 
This primitive custom has never been dropped in the diocese of Sodor 
and Man, and it is a gratifying sight every Sunday, or at furthest 
every other Sunday, to see the poor Manx throwing their pennies 
into the church’s treasury, which their priest offers for them at their 
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humble altar; it is true that this collection is there made only for the 
sick and needy of the parish, but the principle is capable of the most 
extended application. Although I had not intended to confine m 

collection to communicants only, I yet quite see the feeling with which 
“ J. H.” proposes to do so, and it is worthy of the most serious con- 
sideration. At the end of every year | intend to forward the amount 
collected for each fund to the bishop, as the contribution of those whom 
he committed to my charge, towards the necessities of the church and 
the poorer brethren. By such a course I think that all will be done 
according to apostolic order, and the rules of the church of England; the 
process is very simple, as are all the church’s regulations, but it also pre- 
sents to us “a machinery,” as your correspondent well observes, “ and 
that of divine origin, established in every corner of our land, which, if 
brought into full operation, would abundantly meet the demands now 
made on the church.’’ It may be an encouragement to others to 
know, that although this scheme has not been actually put into opera- 
tion in this place, yet at the very first proposition of it I received a 
promise from my squire’s son that he would double any amount I 
might thus collect in each year. The subject of my former letter is 
more perhaps for the consideration of the heads of the church ; but 
the latter part of this, and that of * J. H.,’’ is directly addressed to the 
parochial clergy; 1 unite therefore with him in earnestly calling the 
attention of our brethren to this point. I am, reverend Sir, yours 
very faithfully, W. 


a 


ON EXTEMPORARY ADDRESSES. 


Sir,—May I be permitted to offer a few remarks upon an article in 
your last number, headed “ Extemporary Addresses.” ‘The circum- 
stances which called forth that article are simply these :—At the inter- 
ment of a labourer on the railroad, the minister of the parish in which 
he died (and to whose charge, be it remembered, he with his fellow 
labourers were pro tempore committed by the discipline of our church) 
thought it expedient to improve the occurrence by exhorting the 
assembled multitude to “refrain from drunkenness and sabbath-break- 
ing,’ the sins to which persons of this class are most addicted. The 
address, it seems, was delivered “in the open air,’’ and this it is that 
has called forth the strictures of your correspondent. 

Far be it from me to reply to these strictures in a spirit of contro- 
versy, much less of unkindness; yet I cannot but express my appre- 
hension, that by thus cavilling at what are at best but the non-essentials 
of religion, occasion is too frequently given to the great enemy of souls 
to draw aside men’s minds from the vital points of repentance towards 
God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. In comparison with these all 
else is but a grand impertinence, and I know not how a Christian minis-° 
ter, who is bound by the very tenour of his office “ to seek for Christ’s 
sheep that are dispersed abroad, and for his children who are in the midst 
of this naughty world, that they may be saved through Christ for ever,”’ 
can conscientiously acquit himself of this obligation unless he feels at 
liberty to adapt himself to the various circumstances and opportunities 
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of ministerial usefulness as they continually present themselves. It 

seems that, in the case before us, both the time and place presented 

difficulties in the way of any other mode of address than the one which 

has excited the anger of your correspondent. If I am not mistaken, 

the funeral took place after divine service, and when there had 

already been a sermon from the pulpit. Besides, it might be well 

concluded by all who know anything of the habits of this unhappy 

class of men, that they would not be induced to listen to a regular 

pulpit address, neither would they enter the church for that purpose ; 

which, moreover, would not have been large enough to contain them 

had they attempted it. It was necessary, if possible, to arrest their 

attention ; and what other mode would be so likely to effect this pur- 

pose as that of delivering an address to them from the grave of their 
departed companion, and telling them that the exhortations they were 

then hearing ‘“ would doubtless be the admonition of the deceased were 
he permitted to return among them.” I confess I see no more “ irre- 
gularity’? in an address of this kind than our reformers would in 

preaching to the assembled multitudes at Paul’s Cross; and I really 
must take leave to remark, that, until such conduct is disapproved of 
by the bishop of the diocese, 1 cannot but deem any other interference, 
and especially an anonymous one, as tending to a greater breach of 
church discipline than the very “ irregularity” it presumes to censure. 
I will not remark upon the last sentences in your correspondent’s 
letter any further than to say that they have recalled to my mind the 
words of one of our holy* bishops, long since entered into his rest :— 
“* Now by the dear bonds of Christian brotherhood; by our love to 
our common mother the church; by our holy care and zeal of the 
prosperous success of the gospel of our Lord Jesus ; let us all compose 
our hearts to peace, and rest ourselves in those common truths which 
sober minds shall find abundantly sufficient, either for our knowledge 
or salvation.’’ Happy, indeed, would it be for the church of Christ 
if those who stand together upon the same platform of religious faith 
and discipline would cease to view each other with eyes of mutual 
depreciation and prejudice, as enrolled under diffrent banners, but 
regard each other as marshalled under the banner of their common 
Saviour, and as united together by the endearing cement of Christian 
love. ‘That this may shortly be the case is the sincere wish and prayer 
of, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, G. W. R.+ 








* Bishop Hall. 

t [The Editor does not know whether this letter is written by anybody at all con- 
cerned in the business, but he inserts it in the hope that it may promote the discus- 
sion of a subject on which there seems to be a great difference of opinion. He is 
sorry that after the disavowal of a spirit of controversy and unkindness, the writer 
should talk about anonymous interference presuming to censure in such a way as to 
become a breach of discipline, unless indeed he refers to the newspaper from which 
the paragraph was extracted. But why should he adopt such a mode of remark if he 
is prepared fairly and openly (anonymously, as in the present case, if he pleases) 
to maintain the two points on which he seems to rest, and which are pretty broadly 
laid down in his letter. First, that a minister cannot conscientiously acquit himself 
of his obligations unless he feels at liberty to adapt himself to the various circum- 
stances and opportunities of ministerial usefulness as they continually present them- 
selves, he being the sole judge in the matter, and having a right to do what he thinks 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


ON THE MILLENNIUM. 


Dear Sir,—Although I cannot lay claim to the acquirements of your 
correspondent “ @.,” the attention which I have paid to the study of 
prophecy. is nevertheless sufficient to apprise me of the manner in 
which writers whose patristical learning is unquestionable argue for 
the ancient reception of the millennium scheme. I therefore think it 
right to comment, as briefly as I can, upon that part of “ 0.’s’’ letter 
which refers to the millennium. 

Thomas Burnet, (according to Southey, “the greatest of the 
name,’) with reference to this very point, entitles Husebius a back 


friend to Christianity ; and certainly his account of Papias is most un- 


satisfactory, for he at once admits facts which prove him to have 
been a competent preserver of catholic tradition, and in the face of 
these facts asserts, that he did not understand the mystical represent- 
ations of the apostles, which is just begging the question. That the 
Gnostics should have been Chiliasts is most unlikely, for the system 
of the Gnostics was a refined Pantheism, such as we occasionally find 
approached to in the more heated portion of mystical divines. Per- 
haps the strongest modern realization of Gnosticism is to be found in the 
extinct Family of Love, on which sect Quakerism was an improvement, 
(though, as well as Quietism, retaining a good deal of the old leaven ;) 
and of late we have heard of a similar heresy in the followers of Elias 
Hickes on the other side of the Atlantic. Let me remind your corres- 
pondent, that to prove the treatise De Corond to have been written after 
Tertullian became a Montanist is not the same thing as to prove 
that he adopted the millennarian sentiments of that treatise after his 
connexion with the Phrygian heresy. I may be allowed to ask how 
it happened that, since not only the Montanists but also the founder 
of the Apollinarian heresy were professed Chiliasts, this circumstance 
was never made a charge against them by the holy men in the catholic 
church who refuted their false views? ‘The passage cited from Justin 
is too corrupt to justify the stress laid upon it by your correspondent, 
as a reference to the context will abundantly prove. He may possibly 
find it difficult to prove that, between the times of Jerome and 
Petersen the millenary doctrine had no distinguished advocates. Yet, 
if that could be proved—nay, if the tradition of the first three centuries 
did not really tell in favour of millennarianism,—I should yet ensconce 
myself behind what appears to me the plain grammatical construction 
of the written word of God, conscious that in the present day it is equally 
necessary to guard against the ultra-protestant error of disregarding 
the voice of the early church, and the contra-protestant habit of look- 
ing to the fathers as a higher court in which to appeal for conviction, 
when the testimony of scripture is so literal that he may run that 
readeth. Yours, with much respect, R. W. JOHNSON. 


—— —_— —— ooo 


‘‘expedient ;” and secondly, that there is not, in fact, anything more irregular in 
a clergyman’s preaching in the open air in the present day than there was in the 
preaching at Paul's Cross during the reformation. If there is really a difference of 
opinion among the clergy on these points, surely it will be a good thing if it can be 
peaceably argued. | 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON ADMINISTERING THE SACRAMENT. 


Sir,—Would you make room in your magazine for the follow- 
ing question, namely, “How far is it lawful to give the com- 
munion to all the communicants at the Lord's table with one repeti- 
tion of the words ?” 

The inquiry is becoming every day of greater practical importance 
in consequence of the great increase in the number of persons who 
now join in that chief act of Christian worship; and I have no 
doubt that some of your correspondents who have given their atten- 
tion to the subject will be willing to put their thoughts on paper for 
the sake of their brethren, many of whom are much harassed with 
doubts as to what they ought to do in this matter. I am, Sir, very 
truly yours, An OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


SS eel 


ON THE COPE, 


Mr. Epvirtor,—In your last Number (p. 544), a correspondent whose 
signature is “ E.C.” observes with reference to the cope,—“ Now, for- 
asmuch as the 24th canon speaks only of cathedral and collegiate 
churches, and we seem to be entirely without evidence that the use was 
ever extended to parish churches, ought we not to know on what grounds 
we are invited to make this change ?” To this I would briefly reply, 
that according to a rubric in our Book of Common Prayer, “such or- 
naments of the church and ministers thereof, at all times of the minis- 
tration, shall be retained and be in use as were in the Church of 
England, by the authority of parliament, in the second year of the 
reign of King Edward VI.” Now, Sir, the following rubric occurs in 
King Edward VI.’s First Liturgy, which was published in the second 
year of his reign (A.d. 1549) :— Upon the day and the time appointed 
for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, the priest who is to perform 
that holy ministration shall put on the vestment which is appointed 
for that purpose, namely, an albe and vestment, or a choral cope ; and 
the ministers who assist him shall also be vested in albes.”’ This 
rubric (which I have translated out of the glossary at the end of 
Wats’ edition of Matthew Paris, voce ** AuBa’’) clearly applies to 
“ parish churches” as much as it does to cathedrals. The ALBE was 
a long white vestment with tight sleeves, girded about the middle; 
and the “ VestmEnt,” which might be used instead of the cope at 
the option of the priest, was probably a chasuble ; for in a constitution 
of Archbishop Winchelsea, (a.p. 1305,) the words “‘ Vestimentum prin- 
cipale”’ are so interpreted by Lindwode. In the church of Rome, the 
cope is, I believe, never worn by the priest who celebrates mass, the 
upper vestment being always a*chasuble; and if I may judge from a 
great many pictures which I have seen, the same observation applies 
to pontifical high mass, celebrated by bishops. In an illuminated 
MS. which I possess, Pope Gregory the Great is standing at the altar 
in a chasuble, and elevating the host; and on the tombs of most 
bishops who flourished before the Reformation they are represented 
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in chasubles. This is the case with the effigy of Herbert de Losinga, 
in the north transept of Norwich cathedral ; that of Bishop Gooderic, 
at Ely cathedral, and a great many others which have fallen under 
my notice. 

In Wats’ glossary, published in 1684, to which I have lately alluded, 
he says, with reference to the word “Capa,’’—*‘Coaps’ nos Angli 
dicimus et in liturgia adhuc iis utimur.”” Having thus added an addi- 
tional link to my chain of evidence respecting the use of the cope since 
the Reformation, I have the honour to subscribe myself, your obedient 
servant, Ricuarp Hart. 


ON THE STYLE OF “ REVEREND.” 


Sir,—I should be glad to obtain from some of your correspondents 
information on the following points,—namely, at what time, and on 
what grounds, it became usual for clergymen to claim and receive the 
style of Reverend; whether it belongs to them (if at all) by virtue of 
their orders, or of filling ecclesiastical offices; or thirdly, whether the 
proper claimants of it be graduates in the faculty? And, if by virtue 
of their orders, whether deacons have a claim to it? 

Of the few books written by clergymen which I have at hand, 
printed 100 years ago or upwards, not one prefixes that title to the 
name of the author. 

If it be a title of recent use, neither sanctioned nor required by any 
law or canon, it may be the more easily put aside, and the growing 
inconveniences that attend its use removed. Yours, &c. H., 


ON THE OXFORD TRACTS. 


Siz,—Will you allow me the benefit of your assurance, that your 
Magazine is open to fair discussion on both sides of the questions now 
chiefly agitated by divines of the University of Oxford. In the 
Tracts for the Times, and other writings of the same learned school, 
there are many passages which do in effect unjustly depreciate our 
present liturgy, however sincerely the authors may disclaim their in- 
tention of so doing. For example, in the tract, Via Media, a dialogue 
between Clericus and Laicus, occurs the following, (Clericus speaking 
of the Puritans) :— 


“ They took away the liturgy and substituted a directory. 

“L. They? the same men? 

‘“C, Yes, the foreign party, who afterwards went by the name of Puritans. 
Bucer, who destroyed in King Edward's time, and the Puritans, who destroyed in King 
Charles’s, both came from the same religious quarter.........1 like foreign interference 
as little from Geneva as from Rome......... Why could we not be let alone, and suf- 
fered to reform ourselves?”— Tracts for the Times, No. 38. 

“Jt must be remembered, that nothing is said in approbation or in censure of these 
alterations. Some might be disposed to think that the changes in the Second Book 
of King Edward, brought about by the advice and influence (though not perhaps the 
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open instrumentality) of foreigners, were opposed to the spirit of the previous de- 
claration intended against Rome, that each church was to regulate its own internal 
affairs, that it had not so much the free and spontaneous concurrence of the church itself, 
and that therefore this book had not the high sanction of the former.”—Tracts for the 
Times, No. 86. p. 33, 

*‘ Why do you praise Ridley? Do you know sufficient good about him to coun- 
terbalance the fact that he was the associate of Cranmer, P. Martyr and Bucer ?"— 
Rem. of Rev. R. H. Froude, vol. i. p. 394; and the idea is broached, p. 387, of 
“ yeplacing” our communion service by a good translation of the liturgy of St. Peter.* 

Such passages seem very objectionable on the following grounds. 
—JIst. Whatever censure applies to Martyr and Bucer, on account of 
the changes alluded to, equally applies to those great lights of our 
church who concurred in them, Cranmer, Ridley, M. Parker, Grindal, 
Cox, Redman, Xe. 

2ndly. Because the changes were in themselves justifiable, as, by 
your leave, I desire to prove in a future letter. 

But now as to the authorities who confirmed the views in question 
of these foreign divines, (though they also rejected several,) I need 
hardly say, that the revision of King Edward’s first liturgy originated 
with Cranmer, that he requested Martyr and Bucert to review it, and 
that, many of their suggestions having been adopted by the committee, 
the book so altered was henceforth called the Second Book of King 
Kdward. But what I would chiefly insist on, because so frequently 
lost sight of, is this, that in the further revision under Queen. Elizabeth, 

1559, the Second Book was preferred to the First under very peculiar 
circumstances. ‘To shew how deliberately it was preferred, the very 
first of the series of questions addressed by Secretary Cecil to Mr. 
Guest, (a leading member of the committee, afterwards bishop of 
Rochester,) was,§ “ Whether such ceremonies as were lately taken 
away by King Edward’s book might not be resumed, not being evil 
in themselves?’ Some of which are specified in the next queries ; 
and then, Qu. 7, “ Whether it be not convenient to continue the 
use of praying for the dead in the communion ?” Qu. &, “ Whether 
the prayer of consecration in the first communion book should be left 
out.” Indeed, all the questions shew that Cecil, who took great in- 
terest in these matters, could not have used his influence or that of 
his royal mistress against the restoration of these particulars, if he did 
not rather favour it. And yet, after all, the Second Book was pre- 
ferred by the divines in all the main points of difference. Add to which, 
that Drs. Cox and May, having been among the compilers of the first 
liturgy, were likely, if anything, to be prepossessed in favour of that ; 
yet they, too, concurred in the second. Nor was there at this time any 
undue bias against every custom abused by the Romanists, as is proved 





* See also Tracts Nos. 34 and 75. 

t Then regius professor of divinity in Oxford and Cambridge; classed also by 
Strype (and by every one else hitherto) among “divers very learned and godly 
foreigners then in the realm."— Eccles. Mem. B. I. chap. 25. 

¢ Conclusum jam est in hoe eorum colloquio, quemadmodum mihi rettulit Reveren- 
dissimus ut multaimmutentur. Sed quenam illa sint, que consenserint emendanda, 
neque ipse mihi exposuit, neque ego de illo querere ausus sum.—Ep. Martyr. ad Bue. 
No. 61. in App. to Strype’s Mem. Cranmer, 

§$ Strype on the Reform., chap. 4, p. 83. 
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by the fact that Queen Elizabeth herself retained some of them,* 
that she desired, as Wheatley remarks, “to unite the nation in one 
faith,’ and that partly with this view the declaration of the rubric 
against the real presence was now withdrawn.¢ In short, the altera- 
tions for which our learned brethren take several occasions to censure 
Martyr and Bucer were ratified after their death by a committee 
formed de novo (with two exceptions) of the most eminent English 
divines. On the whole, they were solemnly sanctioned by two suc- 
cessive committees of Anglican clergy, and promulgated by two 
several parliaments and sovereigns, not to dwell now on their being 
allowed to stand by the committee in James the First’s reign, or on 
the very full revision which the subsequent committee, in 1661, were 
empowered to make, ifit had so pleased them, and yet never attempted ; 
or on the then unanimous subscription of both houses of convocation. 
Really, let us not hear any more of these unfair statements, calculated 
to prejudice our younger clergy against the present liturgy, however 
truly any wish of altering it at present may be disclaimed. However 
zealously the church of England shall recur to the study of antiquity, 
and so, as some think, become riper for the revival of certain rites and 
prayers still omitted in the communion office, that revival is infinitely 
distant, if it is found needful, as a subsidiary argument, invidiously to 
represent a connexion between Geneva and certain alterations in our 
Prayer Book. I am, Sir, yours respectfully, A. M., CLEr. 
New College, Oxford. 


ON SOME POINTS IN CHURCH SERVICE. 


Sir,—I shall be very much obliged to you, or any of your corres- 
pondents who will give me a satisfactory answer to the following 
questions :— 

1. Ought the service for the Feast of St. Matthias, or that for the 
second Sunday in Lent, to have been read on the 24th of February 
this year ? 

2. Should the Monday before Easter take precedence of the Feast 
of the Annunciation, or not? 

3. When a saint’s day that has a vigil falls on a Monday, is the col- 
lect for the saint’s day to be read on the Saturdwy or on the Sunday 
evening? 

4. Is the collect to be read on the vigil when you do not intend to 
keep the feast, as in the case of the Annunciation falling in Passion 
Week ? 

With regard to my first question, Shepherd tells us,{ that in the 
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* Witness the crucifix retained in her chapel, 1560, (Burnet’s Hist. Reform. 
Pt. 3, B. 6, p. 289,) and her practices, mentioned by Camden, (Ann. Eliz. 1559. 
sub init.) Concionibus quadrag. atratd, more prisci avi semper interfuit..........+. De 


Jejunium Eccles. in Quadrag. violaret licentiam pro carnium esu.........rogavit, 
t Wheatley on Lit., App. to Introd. 
I Vol. I. page 167. note, 3rd edition. 
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Roman church the office for the saint’s day, on all doubles, superseded 
the office for the Sunday, excepting those of Advent, Lent, with Easter- 
day, Whit Sunday, and Trinity Sunday, which take place of doubles. 
Now I suppose that, when no injunction is given to the contrary, it is 
intended that we should go on as before the Reformation ; but I observe 
that Dr. Pusey has dated his “ Letter to the Bishop of Oxford”’ the 
Feast of St. Matthias ;” are we to conclude, hence, that that excellent 
man kept the saint’s day in preference to the Sunday ? 

As for the Annunciation, the ancient churches objected at various 
times to its being observed in Lent ai all; therefore we may, perhaps, 
conclude that it should be passed by in Passion Week at least; but I 
wish for more information on the subject. I remain, Sir, with great 
respect, yours, DisciPpuLus, 


ON THE BURIAL SERVICE. 


Sin,— Your correspondent “ EK. K.” thinks that the Psalms and lesson 
in the burial office may be read after the inhumation of the corpse ; and 
he refers to the rubric of 1549, where it is expressly stated that it may 
be so. An objection, however, occurs to me, which is, that a most 
impressive portion of the office is thus completely misplaced, by being 
transposed to the end of the grave service, where the congregation 
have received the blessing. I cannot conceive it to have been intended 
that after this they should enter the church, as it were, to supply an 
omission in an already concluded service: neither do I think that 
« K. K.’s” reference to the original rubric is quite in point; it seems to 
have escaped his notice that the office did not formerly conclude a¢ the 
grave, but with the “ Celebration of the Holy Communion,” which of 
course was in the church, and ended with the (major) benediction ; so 
that whether the psalms and lesson in question were read before going 
to the grave or after it, (together with certain versicles,) just before the 
communion office, was then of inferior importance to what it is now 
that the termination of the whole service is manifestly at the grave. 
On the other hand, | am by no means inclined to fall in with that 
apparently lax practice which takes advantage of the want of pre- 
cision in the rubrical injunction in this case, and deprives the mourning 
relatives and friends of the departed of the comfort and instruction to 
be derived from hearing those solemn and highly-applicable portions 
of scripture. It unquestionably is a hard case that the mourners should 
be thus deprived, on account of their deceased relative having died of 
an infectious disorder, or on account of any general rule of the 
minister’s not to admit corpses within the sacred building intended 
only for the living, or of the said mourners not having expressly re- 
quested to hear the psalms and lesson ; if these and such as these be 
the cases contemplated in which it is left to the discretion of the 
minister to admit the body into the church or not. I would rather 
suggest a course which | imagine will be found to carry out the spirit 
of the rubric, and not to deviate from its letter. It is this—that when 
the body is not carried into the church, but straight to the grave from 
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the churchyard gate, it should be deposited at the grave side, while the 
priest and congregation enter into the church and take part in the por- 
tion of the office appointed to be there performed ; and this ended, that 
they should go to the grave to complete the service, ending with the 
blessing. 

The first rubric says the priest &c. are to go before the corpse either 
into the church or towards the grave. 

The second and third, “ After they are come into the church shall 
be read the psalms” and “ lesson,” 

These are not directed to be ready only ir they come into the 
church. The coming into the church seems required, and, I think, at 
this point of time, not leaving it optional whether they shall do so 
before or after the interment, but merely with or without the corpse. 

And the words of the fourth rubric, “ when they come to the grave,” 
can hardly be limited to the first coming thereto, but I imagine mean 
when they come thither for the purpose of burying the body. 

I have never seen the above solution suggested, and therefore I 
venture to offer it for insertion in your pages in order to elicit any 
objections that may be made against it. For the present it appears to 
me to meet two grand questions,—whether and when the said soalaen and 
lesson should be read in the case of not admitting the corpse within the 
church ; it requires no transposition of any part of the office, but allows 
it, when the body is not permitted within the sacred walls, to proceed 
in exactly the same course that it does when the minister has no 
objection to its admittance therein. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, W. ve SS, 





USE OF THE LITURGY BY PERSONS IN PRIVATE. 


Sirn,—When I open my Prayer Book, and there read of the service 
being a daily service throughout the year, and when I read and hear 
with what zeal and constancy the early Christians continued daily 
with one accord praying to God and praising him in public worship, I 
cannot but feel grieved that we are so far short of that piety which was 
the means, through Christ, of their obtaining the great spiritual bless- 
ings they enjoyed, and which we too enjoy in a measure from them. 
But I know it would be useless to occupy your pages with complaints 
of what (though a great and crying evil) would not be, indeed could 
not be, in many cases, altered in the present state of society; though 
this alone proves it to be a bad state. But the reason of my writing 
to you is this,—I cannot quite determine if the liturgy is proper to be 
used as a solitary service? Nothing can be plainer than the rubric 
which requires “the priests and deacons to say daily morning and 
evening prayer, either privately or openly, not being let by sickness or 
some other urgent cause ;’”’ but the question in my mind is, Whether 
a layman may use privately, by himself (of course not the absolution, 
but) the service as set forth in the Book of Common Prayer, with 
that exception ? It is certainly entirely intended as a social service ; 
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but as we are in most places (I am thankful to find not in all) de- 
prived of this daily privilege, may it be used as a solitary service? If 


yourself, or any of your able correspondents, will answer this for me, 

1} I shall indeed feel greatly indebted to you; for if it is satisfactorily x 
i shewn that it may be used by a layman privately, that will convince : 

i me that it ought to be so used when there is no opportunity of joining 4 

’ in it with others in the house of God. This practice, too, besides the 


blessing attendant on it individually, if it be consistent with the order 
of the church, may, through God’s mercy, be a step towards bringing 
about the daily worship of Almighty God in his house; for if mem- 
bers of the church were known to wish its revival, and to do all they 
) could do under existing circumstances, surely it would not be long ere 
the heads of our holy church would provide, as they would consider 
it their duty, that service which the church’s members so earnestly 


ae wish, being, as it is, so entirely in accordance with the practices of the | 
a primitive Christians, Let us, let them, always remember those words of 4 
ue, bel | an inspired apostle, St. Paul, “ Not forsaking the assembling of our- \ 
ina selves together, as the manner of some is, but exhorting one another ; j 
and so much the more as ye see the day approaching.” Heb. x. 26. I E 
shall await the reply with eagerness, and remain, Sir, your constant 
reader, N. 
‘ 
DAILY CELEBRATION OF THE SACRAMENT. 
Sirn,—May I beg information as to the reason why the ancient and 


apostolic custom of celebrating the holy sacrament of Christ’s body and i) 
blood every Lord’s day has been so almost entirely laid aside? The 
answer given will probably be, that there would be in most cases no com- 
municants ; but to this I would ask, has it been tried? ‘The rubric 
requires it should not be celebrated unless there are four, or at the 
least three, to communicate with the priest ; but it infers that if there 
are that number the sacrament should be administered. The chief 
part of the apostles meeting together for public service was the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s supper; and why should it not be the same with 
us? Surely, it is a great omission in any minister to neglect the con- 
stant celebration of this holy ordinance. I would hope, nay, I would 
almost venture to affirm, that there are in every parish at least three 
or four sincere Christians who would rejoice in being able, with their 
minister, on each returning sabbath, to celebrate this blessed sacra- 
| ment. At all events, it is the minister’s duty to make the attempt, 
and let him be assured that it will seldom be in vain; and even if it 
should be sometimes fruitless, he will have done his duty, the neglect 
will not be charged on him; and what an unspeakable comfort would 
ee it prove to many a devout and humble Christian to be able to ap- 
Jee) proach the table of his Saviour every Lord’s day! Surely, it is but 
TB half a sabbath’s service without it! In the earnest hope these few 
lines may be of some service, I beg to subscribe myself your constant 
an reader, B.C. 
ug Is it not a minister’s duty also to have daily prayers in his church 
| unless justly hindered ? 
























CORRESPONDENCE, 


CHURCH ACCOMMODATION, 


Srk,—I intended, some time since, to make a few remarks upon this 
subject, to which my attention was at that time called by a writer, 
“ Presbyter,” in your numbers for September and November, 1837, 
It escaped my memory, however, until the other day. I concur en- 
tirely with him, that the greater number of our churches require to be 
newly laid out, as far as the arrangements for the pews and the desk 
&ce. are concerned. <A great deal of room is lost by the old double 
seats, in which persons are most inconveniently arranged ; they can- 
not obtain, many of them, a view of the officiating minister, and the 
attention of those who sit opposite to one another is apt to be dis- 
tracted. The careless frequenter of the house of prayer has thus a 
great stumbling-block placed in his way, and those who go thither for 
purposes of devotion have pain and grief occasioned by involuntary 
distraction. He remarks upon the superiority of the arrangement 
which obtains in dissenters’ places of worship, where the ministers 
command a view of all who compose the congregation, and all the 
congregation can see the minister. He adds, that it is impossible to 
avoid the inconveniences of a different arrangement in galleries of 
churches. Now, permit one who has had some experience in building 
churches to submit that it és possible, even in the galleries, to avoid 
the inconvenience which a “ Presbyter’” laments. In a small chapel 
which I have lately erected, I have made all the pews in the gallery 
single pews, the same as below, and they are placed across the gallery 
instead of along it, as is the more usual plan. The effect to the eye is 
remarkably good. A narrow passage runs along the gallery next the 
outer wall of the church, into which passage the doors of all the 
gallery-pews open; thus the damp of the wall, and the draughts of 
cold air which might inconvenience persons who sat near the walls 
and the windows are quite avoided. The pulpit and desk are placed 
a very little below the level of the galleries, a little in advance of the 
altar, (of equal height, that preaching may not seem to be raised above 
praying,) one on the one side, the other on the other. They have no 
staircases, but stand upon light pillars, allowing a good view of the 
altar and prothesis between them. The gallery pews, as well as 
those in the side aisles under the gallery below, turn at the pulpit and 
desk, so that just at the pulpit and desk the persons in the adjoining 
pews set vis-a-vis, which none others in the chureh do. How, it will 
be asked, does the clergyman get into the desk and pulpit? He 
makes use of the staircase used by those who sit in the gallery; he 
gets into the pulpit and desk from the galleries adjoining each. Be- 
tween the pews, just where the pulpit and desk stand, there is a 
passage, the width of a pew, on each side, from which a light narrow 
platform, with a railing, runs to the pulpit door, and connects the 
gallery on either side with the pulpit or desk. By this arrangement, 
there are nota dozen persons in the church who do not see the clergy- 
man. Those alone have their view of the clergyman in desk or pulpit 
obstructed who are in the very front pew in the middle block below ; 
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he is over their heads, as it were. And some of those few, again, who 
are in those pews on either side below, under where the narrow plat- 
form connects the galleries on either side with the desk or pulpit, have 
not a view of him in pulpit and desk. But this is compensated to 
them by the very uninterrupted view which they have of the clergy- 
man when he is officiating at the altar; to which, by the bye, I in- 
variably return, after my sermon ended, in the morning service, that I 
may there read a part of the offertory, use the prayer for the church 
militant, and one of the accompanying collects, before I dismiss the 
congregation with the blessing, which I pronounce standing in the 
centre of the altar, facing the whole congregation. I would remark, 
too, that the gallery at the end which faces the clergyman has two 
floors, the upper one being elevated towards the hinder or western 
end, that those sitting furthest back may see the clergyman when at 
the communion table over the heads of those who are kneeling or 
sitting before them. Ovpwpds. 


SERVICE ON EASTER EVE. 


Sirk,—In the services for Passion Week, I observe that there is a 
collect, epistle, and gospel for Easter even, Is it meant that these, 
together with the communion service, should be used in the evening service 
of the Saturday in Passion Week? If so, is a clergyman authorized 
to read the communion service on the Lord’s day in the evening service 
instead of the morning? for I do not find any injunction about it in 
the rubric. Perhaps I may have overlooked some direction which 
may account for the invariable practice of using the communion ser- 
vice in the morning. But should no such direction exist, will you, or 
any of your able and judicious correspondents, favour me with your 
opinion, whether it would, or would not, be right for a clergyman to 
equalize the morning and evening services by transferring the com- 
munion service from one to the other. W.G. 


DR. RUSSELL’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 


Srr,—Will you allow me through your pages to make a few remarks 
on @ passage in the commencement of Dr. Russell’s History of the 
Church in Scotland, which injures the accounts of the origin of the 
church of Scotland, and affects also the history of the Irish church. 

I cannot help thinking it a very great pity that, owing to some 
cause or other, ecclesiastical history has been allowed gradually to fall 
into a neglect altogether unwarrantable; and that a study so replete 
with heavenly instruction should be but indifferently thought of, by 
numbers whose chief delight it ought to be to read with gratitude 
those records of the wonderful mercy of God towards men, displayed 
in the preservation of his church through succeeding ages of hea- 
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thenism, bigotry, and infidelity. There can be no doubt but that this 
disregard of the history of God’s church has, in no small degree, 
helped to spread the baneful influence of many a heresy which at 
present molests the church, and has most certainly thrown one great 
obstacle in the way towards reclaiming the members of the Roman 
church. The adherents to that communion can never be rightly re- 
claimed until they be convinced that the church of Rome has widely 
strayed from the church of the first three centuries, and that, in our 
own country, they have been the guilty authors of schism and dissen- 
sion. But, without other examples, the sad effects of leaving eccle- 
siastical history uncultivated are most lamentably evident in the 
wretched state of the fallen church of Ireland. Persecuted, as she is, 
by the infidelity and avarice of apostate children, and struggling to 
maintain her ground against both open and secret foes, it is sad to 
think that, when most she needs succour, there are few among her 
members who can uphold her lawful right, or who look upon her in 
any other light than as an English church planted here at the Re- 
formation. To a reader of the “ British Magazine,’ I need not say 
how opposed such a supposition must be to history and to catholicity, 
and how fatal to the interests of the Irish church, 

But to return from digression to the subject of my letter. Dr, 
Russell, in the following short account of the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Scotland, has given the sanction of bis name to opinions 
which, I am satisfied, are incorrect :— 


“ It is, therefore, admitted on all hands, that nothing certain is known respecting 
the introduction and progress of the Christian faith into the country now called 
Scotland, till nearly the middle of the fifth century, when Palladius was sent from 
Rome, by Pope Ceelestine, to extirpate the Pelagian heresy, which had already taken 
root in several parts of Britain. ‘The authority for this fact is found in the Chronicle 
of Prosper Aquitanus, a contemporary writer, who relates that his holiness despatched 
the pious man just named to the Scots believing in Christ, as their spiritual guide 
and first bishop.” (Hist. Church in Scotland, vol. i. p. 7.) 


In this passage Dr. Russell has adopted two errors; Ist, That 
Palladius was sent to Scotland; and 2nd, that he was sent to extir- 
pate the Pelagian heresy. 

The opinion that Palladius was the apostle of Scotland was set forth 
first by John Fordon, the writer of a Scottish chronicle, and has been 
followed by many Scotch writers, and some Romanists, among whom 
I may mention Mr. Butler, the author of “Lives of the Saints.” It 
is founded, as Dr. Russell remarks, on the authority of Prosper, who 
writes, (Chron. at A.p. 432,) “Ad Scotos in Christum credentes— 
Palladius primus episcopus mittitur.” Now the error of this opinion 
consists in applying the word “ Scotos”” to the inhabitants of modern 
Scotland, which is an historical anachronism ; for that Scotland was not 
peopled by Scots numerous enough to form a nation till the final over- 
throw of the Pictish kingdom by Kenneth, the son of ie in A.D. 
838 or 839, is a fact which cannot demand proof; and it is further shewn 
most clearly by Archbishop Ussher, that from the third to the tenth 
century at least, it had been the usual custom for writers on Ireland and 
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Irish affairs to use the terms Scotia and Scoti.* Scotland was not 
known so early as the fifth century by any name different from that 
applied to the southern parts of the whole island, but was usually in- 
cluded under the names Britannia, Insula Albionum, &c.; or if at all 
contradistinguished from the other parts of Britain, the northern por- 
tions of the country were designated by the appellation Terra Pic- 
torum. It is in this part of the country that the scene of Palladius’ 
missionary labours has been laid by John Fordon, and the followers 
of the opinion which he promulgated. Their story is, that Palladius 
was presented by the king of the country with the town of Fordun, 
in the district of Mearnes, where he established himself with a great 
body of clergy. (Primordia, p. 670.) The Irish writers say that he 
arrived in Wexford, was received kindly by the prince of the district, 
but that, owing to the animosity of the Druids, he was obliged to fly, 
after a year's residence in the island, and that he shortly after died in 
Fordun ; but they mention no one as accompanying him to Ireland, 
nor do I believe that any did so. I think it more than probable 
that there were a few scattered Christians in Ireland at the time of 
this bishop’s mission, though I am aware that the reading of Prosper’s 
Chronicle “in Christum credentes’’ has been questioned. The inves- 
tigation of this point, however, is not my present purpose. 

Archbishop Ussher, after a careful examination of the subject, 
thinks it “ plain that Palladius was sent to the same Scots to whom, 
after his death, St. Patrick was sent.” (Prim. 798, et seq.) And 
Bishop Stillingfleet is also of opinion, that “there appears no proba- 
bility for Palladius being sent to the Scots in Britain.” (Preface to 
Orig. Brit., p. Ixxv. London ed. 1837. 

I could mention others who hold the same opinion as these two pre- 
lates, but that enough has perhaps been said to prove the erroneousness 
of an assertion which had its origin in the foolish inanity of national 
prejudice. It is, however, surprising, that Dr. Russell should have 
overlooked, as he apparently has done, the opinion and arguments of 
Ussher and Stillingfleet on this subject, and have accredited authori- 
ties which have already met their able refutation. 

To the Irish church it is a matter of but little consequence that 
Palladius should be claimed as the first bishop in Scotland, because, 
owing to the failure of his mission, the accounts of the introduction 
and progress of the church in Ireland cannot thereby be confused 
and deranged to any extent; but the case is different with respect to 
the church in Scotland. Scotch writers asserted Palladius to be their 
first bishop and chief missionary, instigated by the desire of upholding 
the antiquity of their church; and in support of their theory were 
forced to sacrifice truth and consistency to the gratification of their 
pride ; while, instead of establishing their point, they merely helped to 
cast a thicker shade of obscurity than time had already done over the 
accounts of the conversion of Scotland to the Christian faith. 

The true account, I believe, of the conversion of Scotland is that 
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given by Bede in his Keclesiastical History. (Lib. iii, cap. 4.) Ac- 
cording to the venerable presbyter, the southern Picts were converted 
by the preaching of St. Ninian, a Briton, who was consecrated bishop 
of Candida Casa, or Galloway, and therefore the first bishop of Scot- 
land. This event is placed by him in 394, but more probably, per- 
haps, it occurred in 412, as Archbishop Ussher calculates. Almost 
two centuries had elapsed after the first preaching to the southern 
Picts, according to Bede, before the rude and barbarous inhabitants of 
the mountainoys districts of Scotland had the gospel preached to them 
in the mission of St. Columba, and the other presbyters who accom- 
panied him from Ireland. 

This account, supported as it is by Ussher, (Chron. at 412, and 
Prim. 661, et seq.,) while it detracts not from the antiquity of the 
church in Scotlaad, is certainly most consonant with the state oi the 
times ; for it is most natural to suppose that the southern inhabitants 
of Scotland, considering the intercourse which they were obliged to 
keep up withthe Britons for their mutual protection against the inroads 
of the barbarian mountaineers, would be converted from paganism 
much earlier than their northern neighbours, who were separated from 
them by the all-powerful barriers of hatred and animosity, and whose 
chief intercourse lay with the Scots or Irish. 

That Palladius was sent to check the Pelagian heresy is a supposi- 
tion, or, 1 should rather say, an assertion’, which must have been 
founded on some extraordinary twisting of Prosper’s language, at A.p. 
430, “Sed adactione Palladii diaconi Papa Coelestinus Germanum 
Antissiodorensem episcopum vice sud mittit,” &c. But on this point I 
need merely remark, that so far from Palladius having anything to do 
with either of St. German’s missions td Britain, we have the 
strongest grounds for supposing (as Bishop Stillingfleet has shewn from 
Bede’s Narrative) that Coelestine himself was altogether unconnected 
with the matter. | 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, HiBERNICUS, 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 





Analecta Hebraica ; with Critical Notes, and Tables of Paradigms of the Conju- 
gations of the Regular and Irregular Verbs. By C. W. H. Pauli. Oxford : 
J. H. Parker. London: J. G. and F. Rivington. S8vo. pp. 304. 

A Key to the Second and Third Sections of Pauli’s Analecta Hebraica; with 
additional Critical Notes, for the use of Students in Schools and Universities. 
By C. W.H. Pauli. Oxford: J. HM. Parker. London: J. G.and F, Riving- 
ton, 8vo. pp. 108. 

( From a Correspondent. ) 


Hesrew literature well deserves all the encouragement it has 
hitherto received in this country. Though its revival amongst us has 
been slow and gradual, it is a subject which ought not, and we trust 
will not, be permitted to slumber. Its claims upon Christians are great 
and various, but chiefly upon the Christian divine ; whether we view 
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it with regard to a correct interpretation and exposition of the Old 
‘Testament, which is the proper business of his office, or to the details 
of the Jewish controversy, which must occasionally present themselves 
to him in the course of his ministry,—a controversy, be it remembered, 
which is by no means exhausted, though it has more or less occupied 
the pens of divines since the Reformation. Bishop Kidder, in his 
«¢ Demonstration of the Messias,” shewed the world, 150 years ago, 
how such a controversy ought to be carried on, and the extent of 
learning required in order to conduct it with credit and effect. And 
very lately Dr. M‘Caul, in the notes appended to his translation of 
D. Kimchi on Zecharieh, has furnished us with valuable materials for 
meeting the Jewish opponent on his own ground. ‘The foundation, 
however, of such studies must first be well laid in a grammatical and 
critical knowledge of the Hebrew language, upon which there may 
afterwards be raised an acquaintance with the rabbinical and talmudical 
writings, to complete the range of Hebrew literature. 

We have been led into these remarks from an attentive examina- 
tion of the work before us, the “ Analecta Hebraica,”’ which, together 
with the “ Key,” appears well calculated to advance the study of 
Hebrew. We all know the character of such elementary books as the 
Latin “ Delectus,” the Greek “ Analecta Minora,” and “ Majora,”’ 
&c., and with what propriety and consequent advantage they are 
daily employed in our classical schools. Now this work resembles 
them in plan, and is not inferior to any of them in execution. We 
venture, therefore, to predict, that its introduction into our universities 
and public seminaries will be attended with similar results. It will 
smooth down the difficulties of an otherwise difficult language, and 
give that encouragement to the student which a perceptible advance in 
his studies never fails to create. 

The work is accompanied throughout with critical notes, which 
greatly increase the value of the whole. Though the criticism to be 
found in some parts is well adapted for advanced students, yet the 
beginner need not be afraid of venturing on the perusal of it; he will 


find the more difficult notes of great use afterwards, The selection of 


sentences is judicious; and if the student take the “Key” along with 
him, giving his attention to each rule singly as it comes in order, he 
will soon find that he can take up the Hebrew Bible, and master the 
historical books with comparative ease. Both works are furnished 
with a copious index of passages of scripture referred to, a circum- 
stance which greatly enhances their value, while it must at the same 
time have considerably increased the labour of the author. No doubt 
the readers of Professor Lee’s grammar would gladly see the addition 
of an index there, both from the manifest use of such an appendage to 
any, even the best arranged, book, and especially from the intricate and 
immethodical character of the work. The author statesin his preface, 
that, in addition to his main object, he has endeavoured to supply the 
deficiencies which exist in the grammars to which he makes constant 
reference,—those of Philipps, Lee, and Stuart. That such a supple- 
mentary work was needed will be evident from the fact, that Professor 
Lee omits entirely in his grammar all notice of the comparison of ad- 
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jJectives. Ina work of this kind, expressly intended for beginners, we 


are not accustomed to look for any new light to guide us in the philo- 
sophical part of grammar ; the present is, however, an exception. For 
proof of this we refer the learned to the chapter on quadriliterals, and 
to the remarks on mixed verbal forms. The tables of verbs are the 
most full and complete of any that have ever been published ; not only 
are they superior to any that have appeared in this country, (for we 
have not much to boast of in this line, those in Dr. Lee’s grammar 
being copied from Gesenius,) but they have not even been equalled 
by the diligence of any German grammarian. 

To reduce the Hebrew nouns to a system seems to have been the 
aim of modern grammarians, and to fail in doing so the lot of most. 
Witness the thirteen declensions of Gesenius aud Stuart, and the 
somewhat improved, though still perplexed, arrangement of Dr. Lee. 
Mr. Pauli’s system certainly carries with it its own recommendation in 
point of simplicity, which perhaps would be sufficient of itself to re- 
commend it in the opinion of some; but, if we are not mistaken, its 
claims to be considered as the true system rest on higher ground than 
the character of simplicity merely—they are borne out by the analogy 
of the language. This is not the place to enter at length on the sub- 
ject. We will merely observe, that his reduction of all the Hebrew 
vowels to three (in Sect. i.) is confirmed by a reference to the Syriac 
language, where we find four of the Hebrew vowels represented by 
one, the etsotso; that the paragogic letters are found with the same 
three vowels ; that the last syllables of the preeterite, future, and in- 
finitive, of the kal conjugation occur under the same three forms; and 
that to complete the analogy nothing more is required than a similar 
classification of the primitive nouns according to these three original 
vowels, 

The author's opinion with regard to the Masoretic text, in which he 
says he places entire confidence, will probably meet with some oppo- 
sition in these days, when it has become as fashionable to impute faults 
to the transcribers of the sacred books as to those of the Greek and 
Latin classics, notwithstanding the very different degrees of care that 
have ever been bestowed on their transcription. ‘There are some, no 
doubt, who will pronounce his theory in this respect unsound; but 
they little think what a handle they are thereby giving to the German 
school of neologians, who, if they are once allowed the free use of 
this principle, will extend the application of it further than its sup- 
porters at present intend, until at last they will produce such a multi- 
tude of faults of the transcribers as will astonish those right-minded 
persons who first admitted the principle, unconscious of the length to 
which it might be carried. ‘The alleged faults will assuredly increase 
in proportion to the ignorance, and consequent inability, of the critic to 
account for those more unusual grammatical forms that lie beyond the 
horn-book of biblical criticism. But, whether his theory be unsound 
or not, (though, for our own part, we are inclined to think favourably 
of it,) his diligent investigation of every rare form and peculiarity of 
dialect presents an instructive contrast to the recklessness with which 
the school of Lowth in this country, and that of Houbigant and the 
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German rationalists, tamper with the received text of the Old Testa- 
ment at the occurrence of every imaginary difficulty. Such a con- 
trast, we say, is instructive, because it shews how far a sound and 
radical acquaintance with a language surpasses, in point of usefulness, 
the fertile imagination and ready ingenuity of him who undertakes 
merely to detect and amend faults of the transcribers, It shews, 
too, how an intimate familiarity with the general principles that per- 
vade the cognate dialects, and a patient application of them to any 
disputed point, will effectually remove from the sacred page that sus- 
picious character for integrity which the half-learned sciolist and the 
designing neologian would willingly throw around it. How many of 
these critical eyesores our author has satisfactorily accounted for it is 
not for us to say; he has, at all events, proved, that as ignorance 
created these fancied corruptions, so are they all destined to vanish 
before the light of true philosophical criticism. We earnestly hope 
that the time will soon arrive when such a knowledge of Hebrew shall 
become general amongst us; and we know no better means of hasten-., 
ing such a state of things than to recommend, as we heartily do, this 
work to such of our readers as either intend to study Hebrew them- 
selves or are engaged in teaching it to others. 

Mr. Pauli has brought down his translation only to the end of the 
third section of the “ Analecta,” for the reason stated in the preface,— 
‘that the student, having come thus far, will be tolerably expert in 
the use of his lexicon ;’’ and perhaps such ought to be the case, but 
we certainly should have been glad to have seen the whole translated, 
if it had been only for the sake of a few more of his valuable critical 
notes, because they are safe, and we can trust them. If, by the en- 
couragement given to this work, Mr. Pauli should be induced to pre- 
sent the public with a similar supplement to the Chaldee and Syriac 
grammars now in use in this country, he would confer a great benefit 
on the biblical student. In fact, we think he would in this case have 
something more that a mere supplement to write: the Chaldee gram- 
inars, in particular, in the English language, offer much room for im- 
provement. A race of sound thorough-paced Hebrew scholars is 
much wanted in this country, for this, amongst other reasons—to pre- 
vent the introduction and adoption of suspicious foreign works on 
biblical philology, by furnishing our universities and public seminaries 
with elementary treatises proportioned to the advances made on the 
Continent in this department of literature. Whenever the want of 
such treatises is felt, we are in the habit of importing and translating 
the best German works, or of receiving them at second-hand from 
America, with all the improvements, it is true, that modern research 
has made, but at the same time containing much of that poison which 
taints the efforts of the neological school. Now, the author before us, 
we are happy to say, has shewn himself well acquainted with all that 
has been done abroad in this branch of literature, while his principles 
are a safe guarantee for his not introducing any laxity of interpreta- 
tion, or offering any violence to the sacred text. But as long as our 
own literature is deficient in such productions, we must be content to 
borrow. 
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The Listener in Oxford. By the Author of “ Christ our Example.” London: 
Seeley and Burnside. 8vo. pp. 182. 1839. 


Ir is said that exceptions may be found to every rule, and the reviewer 
is afraid that this Jady’s case forms one to that very general rule that 


«« Listeners hear no good of themselves.’’ There is something in the 


tone of the work which appears to mark it as the production of one 
who has lived in some little circle of admirers to whom it was very 
pleasant to listen, and who have led a lady with very good abilities 
and good intentions to misapprehend her position in the church, and 
to take a somewhat incorrect view of her duties as a female Christian. 
She speaks of being “ forcibly enlisted ;” and, in her introduction, in- 
forms her readers that “ she was urgently called upon to appear on the 
Lord's side.” What this means the reviewer really does not know ; 
but he reads it with sincere regret, because it seems to indicate that 
there is some party looking to her, if not as an oracle, at least as a 
champion, and who will read without sorrow or pity, or any more 
idea of its absurdity or calumnious nature than the lady herself has, 
such matter as the following :— 

‘Tt is not my purpose here to make hasty and bitter charges, but I ask a question, 
and let those who read their writings look to them for a reply. Do these Oxford 
theologians believe in the Holy Spirit’s agency at-all, in rye - on the work of salva- 
tion, and leading men to the knowledge of the truth? Is it quite impossible that 


one who should have grown up under their exclusive ministration, might answer us, 
‘ We have not so much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost’”?—p. 48. 





A Manual of Morning and Evening Prayer throughout the Week for Young 
Persons between the Ages of Infancy and Manhood. London: Rivingtons. 
pp. 90. 


Turs little volume is designed to assist the private devotions of young 
persons during their absence from the paternal roof. The author was 
induced to compile it by having been often asked, especially by parents 
among the middle classes, to recommend a book of the character at 
which it aims. Such a work, he observes, “should not be so long as 
to make it hopeless that the young will use it; adapted in its petitions 
to their especial circumstances, and in language thoroughly simple to 
their understandings.”” The “ Manual” does not fall short of this 
standard of excellency. It contains short prayers (each of which is 
prefaced by a sentence expressive of the leading idea which runs 
through it) for every day in the week ; prayers to be said before and 
after confirmation ; and the collects for the Sundays and holidays, as 
appointed in the liturgical offices. 


Scripture Biography for Youth: or Select Lives of the Patriarchs and Prophets, 
compiled from the Sacred Writings, and illustrated by Oriental Traditions, 
By a Friend to Youth. London: Churton. pp. 208. 


Ir may be questioned whether this mode of presenting children with 
scripture stories, illustrated by “ pleasant pictures,’ is not likely to 
injure that reverence for the inspired volume which should ever be 
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fostered in the infant mind. In the book under review an attempt is 
made to render the Bible, narrative more amusing by traditions from 
the Talmud, of which the following is a choice specimen : —“ Potiphar 
was childless, and had resolved to adopt Joseph as hisson. The wife 
of Potiphar, whom the legends call Zuleikha, became enamoured of 
Joseph’s personal charms. ‘The legends say that she spoke of them so 
warmly that her neighbours ridiculed her ; upon which she invited five 
of the ladies whose tongues had been most free to a banquet, and, while 
they were paring their fruit, commanded Joseph’s attendance. When 
he came in, the ladies were so confounded by his exquisite beauty, 
that they cut their fingers instead of the fruit.” (p. 31.) It is true that, 
to a certain extent, care has been taken to distinguish the legendary 
portion of the lives from that which rests on the sure basis of scrip- 
ture; but the reviewer must confess that this amalgamation of divine 
truth with idle and absurd fiction is not to his taste, nor calculated, in 
his opinion, to edify children. Several of the woodcuts are unworthy 
of the scenes they pretend to represent. For example, the expression 
of the countenance of Isaac in the picture of Abraham’s sacrifice of his 
son, is vastly ridiculous; and the likeness of the fish which swallowed 
up Jonah is a sad libel upon any known tenant of the deep ; it is indeed 
ugliness personified. 


The Shunammite. A Series of Lectures on 2 Kings, iv. 11—17. By the 
Rev. Henry Woodward, A.M., Rector of Fethard, in the diocese of Cashel. 
London: Duncan and Malcolm. 1839. pp. 364. 


Mr. Woopwarpis already krown as a pleasing and instructive writer, 
The style of his present volume is often striking and original, though 
occasionally disfigured by a quaintness and familiarity which, to say 
the least, is out of place in addresses from the pulpit. ‘The characters 
of Elisha and his servant Gehazi are well drawn and ably contrasted ; 
and very important lessons are drawn from the account given of them 
in the sacred volume. The historical nature of Mr. Woodward’s work 
precludes the introduction of much doctrinal matter. His theology 
seems to approach nearer to the so-called “ evangelical” than to the 
orthodox school. The reviewer, however, has met with few state- 
ments with which he cannot agree. The following passage, in the 
tenth Lecture, on the Necessity of a Holy Life to Salvation, is a fair 
and pleasing specimen of the work, and one which may be perused 
with advantage by Christians of all sorts. 

“No delusion can be greater than that, too common, I fear, amongst us, of 
rejoicing in, without availing ourselves of, the privileges of the gospel. With how 
many is belief in Christ practically considered not merely as the means of salvation, 
but as the end! Making no progress, finding no rest, conquering no lusts, flounder- 
ing in miry clay, and almost boasting that they are sinners, they still cleave to this 
weary world, and remain in heart and mind here below. It is true, they see a door 
which leads from this desert waste to green pastures, to living waters, to pure and plea- 
sant and celestial scenes. They believe that it is a door; and in this belief they glory. 
But by this way, or through the door, they never think of entering. Strange 
infatuation ! which substitutes airy notions for divine realities ; which prefers a title 


to blessings to the very blessings themselves; an interest, as it is termed, in a 
Saviour, to the salvation which he died to purchase. Wondrous delusion! the crown 
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of whose rejoicing is this,—that Christ came down to deliver us from a hell of our 
own imagining, while, of free will and choice, we linger upon the shores of that far 
country, whose deep interior is the true hell of hells, and refuse to set foot aboard the 
ark which waits to bear us to the promised land. The fact is, that Christianity is a 
real thing, a present life, and a substantial blessing.” (pp. 198, 199.) 


However much in days past men my | have relied in (what is 
called) human merit, this is assuredly not the cherished error of these 
times, By neglecting to make the distinction warranted by scripture 
between works done before the grace of Christ and those wrought in 
and through us by the Holy Spirit, and to which God has graciously 
promised a reward, many professing Christians have come almost to 
forget the apostolic command—* work out your own salvation,” and 
to place it among the superseded enactments of the Jewish economy. 


Many books which it was fully intended to notice in this number 
must be postponed, with a hope to find room for them in the next 
number. 





CHURCH MATTERS. 





EDUCATION OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES.—TRAINING OF SCHOOLMASTERS, 


Mr. Epiror,—There is no longer any doubt among churchmen as 
to the fundamental principle on which national education ought to be 
conducted. The simultaneous exertions of the church in the various 
dioceses, and the burst of feeling which has been called forth by the plan 
announced by her majesty’s government, have placed this matter 
beyond dispute. 

The plans for the extension and improvement of popular education 
promulgated by the National Society have led to the organization of 
the majority of dioceses on a scheme suited to the extended sphere of 
action on which the church is called to enter at the present crisis. 
But we must not rest satisfied with organization ; and many persons 
are inquiring what is the next practical step to be taken. Having had 
some of the difficulties of the question forcibly brought before me, 
both in town and country, and feeling, as all who reflect must feel, 
very anxious for the solution, I wish to lay certain practical questions 
before your readers, in the belief that I could not obtain for them, 
through any other channel, a chance of being considered by so large a 
portion of the wisest and soundest members of the church. My ques- 
tions are entirely practical; and I earnestly entreat those who have 
leisure as well as experience to give the benefit of their opinion to 
those who are become responsible to a certain degree for the success 
of the church in one of the most important undertakings in which it 
ever was engaged. 

Before, however, I state these questions, it may be well to specify 
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certain conclusions which seem to result from the measures adopted 
for the advancement of education within the last few months, and 
which have cost more trouble in the sifting, and involve collateral 
questions of far greater practical importance than may at first sight 
appear, particularly to those who are not aware how unsettled men’s 
minds have been on this subject. The following, then, I would say, 
are the conclusions which seem, after candid inquiry, to have been 
established, so far as such an inference may be drawn from the fact 
that a large number of persons filling stations of responsibility have 
agreed to act upon them :— 

That with reference to the church schools for the education of the 
poor, any improvement of which they may stand in need must be 
looked for in the gradual improvement of the personal qualifications of 
the masters themselves, rather than in the adoption of any new sys- 
tems of teaching. 

That the first object to be aimed at is, to improve the preliminary 
education of the teachers themselves ; that this alone deserves a great 
effort, inasmuch as upon this will depend the beneficial working of the 
system, whatever it be, adopted in the school, and also the success of 
any measures for bettering the outward circumstances and comfort of 
the teachers. 

That a better provision for the education of the middle classes is 
required, both with a view to its present deficiency in a religious point 
of view, and to the flimsy character of what passes for education in 
many boarding and day schools. ‘That serious minded persons in the 
middle class of life acknowledge the want, and are ready to welcome 
the endeavour on the part of the church to supply it, and to join the 
clergy in active measures to secure to their children the blessing of a 
solid and religious education. 

Much difficulty was felt during the early part of last year as to the 
proper organ through which the church was to operate for the above 
purposes. On this point, however, the following conclusions have 
been gradually worked out by circumstances. 

It now appears, though a different opinion was entertained at first, 
that the establishment of a new society, always if possible to be 
avoided, was not necessary. That, in fact, the church has in her own 
institutions the requisite machinery for advancing and improving the 
education of the people to any extent, if it can be brought into active 
operation. 

That, in addition to other purposes not less important, the cathedral 
is the proper ecclesiastical certre of education in each diocese ; and 
that although this office may not have been of late years discharged 
by the chapters, they are qualified by their position to give vigour and 
unity to any measures which the aitered circumstances of the times 
may have rendered necessary for the completion of the system of in- 
struction in the principles of the church. 

That, under existing circumstances, the establishment of diocesan 
boards in connexion with the several chapters is the most likely course 
to restore these bodies to their natural position in the ecclesiastical 
system ; and, by associating with them the principal laity filling public 
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situations in the several dioceses, to maintain the true position of the 
national church in any system of national education. 

That local arrangements coincident with or formed on the model of 
the ancient rural deaneries furnish the most convenient link between 
the diocesan and parochial system, and, at the same time, the means 
of enlisting a considerable number of the yeomanry and tradesmen in 
the practical working of measures in which their own families are 
deeply interested. 

With reference to the substantial uniformity of measures adopted at 
once in various parts of England, the result has shewn that the general 
board of the National Society, containing, as it does by royal charter, 
the archbishops and bishops of both provinces, is by its constitution 
fitted to discharge practically the functions of a council or synod in 
the matter of education; and if any proof of this were wanting, it 
might be found in the unanimous adoption of the instrument which the 
heads of the church have thought it advisable to promulgate as the 
basis of union for church schools; one hails with thankfulness in these 
excited times on the one hand such an instance of calmly dealing with 
new circumstances as they arise, without compromise or alteration of 
acknowledged principle, and on the other the proof that whatever 
theological differences may divide men’s opinions, the sacred forms of 
our church are deeply rooted in the affections of her sons, and -form 
# more powerful bond of union than any private speculations or 
dogmas whatever. 

The above results appear to your correspondent to be not unim- 
portant, seeing that they are no longer matters of speculation, but that 
wise and good men are ready to act upon them; and, if they have 
not been arrived at in a moment, they will be more likely to stand the 
shock of the storm which is about to break over our heads. 

It is at this point that the practical difficulty arises, towards the so- 
lution of which the assistance of your thoughtful readers is entreated. 
The church has entered, perhaps more suddenly than might have been 
wished if it were free to choose, on two most important subjects which 
are of necessity to a great extent new ; first, the systematic education 
of a body which has suddenly risen into importance—that portion of the 
middle class which is above the poor and below the opulent trades- 
man; and 2ndly, the education of teachers as a profession. ‘lhe 
machinery for these objects is to a certain extent provided; active- 
ininded men are ready to set it at work; and such questions as the 
following will naturally suggest themselves to their minds. 

1. What is the nature of that education which the church ought to 
offer to the middle classes, and which they will accept at her hands ? 

2. What system of education is suited to the formation of wise and 
zealous teachers, whether of the poor or of the middle classes ; and 
how is such a system of education to be provided ? 

And upon this second query a collateral one will at once arise, in 
fact it has arisen already in a practical form; how far the ordinary 
education of the middle classes and the special education of school- 
masters can be combined? how far the education of the tradesman 
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and farmer is the same as that required for the master, and on the 
other hand, whether the master will be the better or the worse for 
being brought up in company with the future surveyor, farmer, and 
shopkeeper; in short, whether the commercial school and the training 
school ought to be united or distinct ? 

Before entering upon the subject, in the discussion of which some 


light, it is hoped, may be thrown upon the foregoing questions, I would 


just remark, that by the education of schoolmasters is not intended 
the drilling of the incipient teachers in the mechanical art of teaching, 
(for all reference to the details of school management is omitted in 
this letter,) but the preparation of a young person by education in its 
highest sense ; so that after he has received a solid education he may 
be qualified to devote himself with advantage to the science and art of 
imparting education to others. No two processes can be more dis- 
tinct than the education of the man that he may afterwards become 
an honest and sensible instructor, and the imparting to the adult a 
method whereby he may be able to educate large numbers of children 
at a small expense; and yet, upon the confusion of these two ideas 
are founded half the theories in education by which we are led to sup- 
pose that six months spent in what is miscalled a Normal school, will 
qualify a clever but half-educated person to change the moral destinies 
of thousands, by the wonderful powers of the system of which he has 
acquired the use. It must not, however, be forgotten, that the fun- 
damental distinction between general education and _ professional 
acquirement has given to our legal and medical professions, and to 
our statesmen, that manliness and justness of thought which foreign 
philosophers often despise as unscientific, but which we regard as 
peculiarly English ; nor that the solid and practical character of the 
theology of our own divines is in great measure owing to the peculiar 
character of that church education which is shared alike by clergy and 
laity. It follows, that if the schoolmasters of this country, rising as 
they shortly must into the importance of a profession, are to partici- 
pate in the character of the clergy and other professions of England, 
and not to be formed on the continental model, we must prepare them 
accordingly, and not take up at second-hand with normal seminaries 
and systems, founded upon principles alien to the spirit both of our 
civil and ecclesiastical institutions. 

Now, to return to the main point from which I have digressed. 
What is church education, and what are its essential principles? To 
answer this question in the abstract might be impossible in the present 
day; at least it would require a careful study of the ancient statutes 
of the universities of this and of foreign countries, a task which it were 
much to be wished that some competent person would undertake. 
Perhaps a perfect church education has never been realized yet; but 
as a practical answer to the question, it may suffice to refer to the sys- 
tem of our English universities, because that system is not the work 
of individuals, but the accumulation of ages; because it has a tra- 
ditionary authority of its own, and is not called forth on the principle 
of demand and supply according to the taste of the day; and lastly, 
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because, as a matter of fact, that system does form whatever of church 
character exists amongst us, by the direct education of some, and by 
the influence of literature and preaching over the rest. 

The principles, then, which distinguish English university education 
must give some clue to the principles which should govern the general 
education of any portion of the community in this country. 

The first feature of the university system which strikes every one, 
and especially foreigners, is, that it is unprofessional. The clergyman, 
lawyer, physician, and country gentleman, all receive the same educa- 
tion. The clergyman is educated as a gentleman, and the layman as 
a Christian, and all are bound together by links of a sound and liberal 
scholarship, which gives them through life a community of feeling and 
a standard of judgment. The first object, consequently, is, not to give 
information, nor even to place in the hands of the scholar an instru- 
ment for acquiring knowledge or advancing science; but the great 
aim is to strengthen his faculties, and to form his habits, to train his 
mind and his will. 

The method of instruction is such as to call the powers of the pupil 
into activity, to set him at work, to accustom him to master difficul- 
ties with a certainty that they admit of solution ; he is rarely allowed 
to be the passive recipient of knowledge from a lecturer; the greater 
part of his time is spent in acquiring it for himself, and the office of the 
tutor is to enable him to do so more perfectly, and to test his own 
progress. 

The subjects of instruction are necessarily determined by the general 
object proposed, and by the method pursued. They are such, there- 
fore, as rest on the permanent and universal laws of the human mind, 
or on the essential laws of time and space; or they consist of works 
which have found in all ages a response in the affections and sym- 
pathies of human nature ; or treat of the conflict between great prin- 
ciples of universal application ; or they have reference to the essential 
foundations of moral rectitude, which have been built upon by the 
virtuous in all ages; or lastly, and above all, they are drawn from the 
sacred book of revelation. But whatever the subjects may be, they 
are taught in a form which admits of a ready test of exact and accurate 
performance, and operates as a check on all vagueness of thought and 
looseness of inference ; consequently, the study of language in the 
form of grammar, philology, geometry, and physical science in a strict 
mathematical form, standard classical works of ancient history and 

soetry, and moral philosophy in an ancient treatise, include the sub- 
jects of instruction which are built upon the foundation of a knowledge 
of holy scripture, interpreted by the formularies of the church of Eng- 
land. How large a range of fashionable knowledge is excluded, or 
placed in the subordinate rank of collateral information, as a rapepyov 
—modern history, modern languages, modern science, and modern 
literature—and most wisely, for they do not satisfy the required con- 
ditions of being of universal application, and of admitting an adequate 
test of exactness. 
But far the most important element of university education, as 
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bearing on the church character, is the system of discipline.* The 
domestic system of the college is unknown in Scotland and in the con- 
tinental universities, and consequently the distinction between the 
colleges and the university is rarely mastered by a foreigner. 

Man is far more influenced by his fellows than by his books: the 
college system is wholly social. It is needless to dilate on the influ- 
ence exercised by the daily worship of the chapel, the common table 
of the hall, the common dress of each degree, the distinction and sub- 
ordination of ranks, the relation of the pupil to the tutor, of both to 
the head of the house, and of all to that invisible principle which in- 
fluences the proceedings of every individual of « the college.” ‘Tutors 
may wish to change particular customs, the head of the house may 
have great personal influence, but still there are some matters which 
“the college’ requires to be observed, and no individual, whether 
senior or junior, can persevere in resistance without being ill at ease 
himself or disturbing the system of which he forms but a part; there 
is, nevertheless, great room for freedom of thought, energy of will, 
and generous rivalry ; yet this is exercised under the blessed con- 
sciousness of a systein of “self protection,” as it has been well called,— 
that is, protection of self against self,—under the certainty that there 
is such a thing as truth, and that all around witnesses that those may 
find who seek, and will obey. 

If such be some of the essential features of church education as ex- 
hibited in the university and college system, the question which 
urgently presses itselfon the church at the present moment is, in what 
forms, and under what regulations, ought these principles to exhibit 
themselves when applied by analogy to persons in the middle class of 
life, and specially to those destined for schoolmasters? We are met at 
once by this difficulty, that the period of life which the upper classes 
spend at the university is spent by the tradesman as an apprentice ; 
and that in the antecedent period the latter is naturally intent on ac- 
quiring information which will enable him to take his first step in 
business. How, then, is the education of this class to be made general, 
and free from the errors of exclusive education, or what acquirements 
of practical utility are most conducive to the healthy training of the 
mind? On the other hand, if the master is educated in the ordinary 
commercial school, how is the course which is essential for him to be 
combined with a self-supporting system, which must have some refer- 
ence to the tastes of those who pay ? 

Again; with reference to the subjects of instruction proper for the 
middle classes: How is grammar to be taught when Latin cannot ? 
How far can old English poetry, or the best writings of our essayists, 
supply the want of classical poets and philosophers? To what extent 
should classics and mathematics be pressed on the attention of the 
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* On this subject the Essay of Professor Whewell, on English university educa- 
tion, should be consulted. The hard outline, however, which he has drawn requires 
to be filled up by a member of the sister university, in order to complete the 
picture, 
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middle classes ? And, as a matter of fact, what is their real feeling on 
these points? Again; how far may the fine arts and music be ren- 
dered instrumental to the humanizing the mind of the middle classes ? 

Above all; how is the system of discipline to be carried into effect 
in middle schools, and especially in the training schools for masters ? 
In what manner can our proposed schools acquire a collegiate charac- 
ter, or, at least, be closely attached to collegiate institutions? It has 
been well said, that middle schools should be connected, if possible, 
with ghose above them rather than below. It is clear that to this part 
of the subject the utmost attention must be given; and, without pre- 
tending to answer the question proposed, it may be suggested, that it 
is one great advantage of the connexion of the training school with the 
chapter, that it may furnish the solution of a main difficulty, viz., how 
to bring the weight of an established and social system to bear on a 
new institution; but then chapters must cease to act by a rotation of 
individuals, and must resume their collegiate character. 

Some means also should be devised of bringing the training schools 
at any rate, if not the principal commercial schools, within the influ- 
ence of the universities, by visitation or otherwise; if this cannot be 
done, a system which is purely diocesan will be in danger of going to 
sleep. : 

It may be further asked, how far the system of degrees may be ap- 
plied to the middle classes? The 79th canon gives the solution in the 
case of masters: but might not some plan be devised for giving to the 
middle classes generally that feeling of interest in the place of their 
education which leads the M.A. to keep his name on the books, and 
still to be a member of his college ? 

Something I would have said of the qualifications of the principal of 
the training schools, so well sketched in the Report of the Exeter 
Diocesan Board, and of the opening for any young man who would 
devote himself to the work in a spirit of faith and earnestness. There 
is hardly a nobler office to be performed at this moment than practi- 
cally to work out the problems which I have attempted to enunciate ; 
and in any scheme which may take the place of the Dean and Chapter 
Bill, which may be considered as given up in its present form, an 
ample provision for the conduct of training schools can hardly be 
omitted. If the services of the best men cannot be obtained to work 
the diocesan scheme of education, it were better far not to have stirred 
in the matter at all than thus to let it drop into second-rate hands. 

I know not whether I have succeeded in bringing before your 
readers the vast importance of the problem which we have to solve, 
and which I will state once more, as follows :—How are the principles 
of church education, which are exemplified in the objects, the method, 
the subjects, and, above all, in the collegiate discipline, of the univer- 
sities, to be applied, first, to the training of schoolmasters for the con- 
duct of the education of the poor and of the middle classes; and 
secondly, to the education of the children of farmers, tradesmen, and 
superior mechanics ? 

If the points at issue in this important question have been raised 
sufficiently to shew its importance, the end is answered; every one is 
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interested in its solution ; and I can say from personal knowledge, that 
if any of your readers will communicate with those who have been 
appointed by the National Society to collect information, such assist- 
ance will be gratefully welcomed, and applied to the best advantage. 
I am, Mr. Editor, 
A MemBerR OF THE NATIONAL Society. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE BILL. 
(From the Western Luminary.) 


Tue following letter has been addressed to the clergy of the diocese 
by the Lord Bishop of Exeter :— 


“ 49, Albemarle Street, April 18th, 1839. 


“ Dear Mr. Archdeacon,—It has always been my wish and prac- 
tice—a practice to which I rejoice to ascribe in no small degree the 
cordiality of co-operation which I have uniformly experienced from 
my clergy—to communicate frankly with them on all matters which 
appear, in my judgment, to affect materially the great interests of the 
church. In conformity with that practice I now transmit to you, and 
to each of my other archdeacons, a copy of a bill, entitled, * An Act 
for the more effectually enforcing Church Discipline.’ It is a bill of 
which it will be readily allowed by all who either approve or condemn 
it, that it is among the most important, both to the church as such and 
to the clergy, of any which were ever submitted to the consideration of 
parliament. In truth, it is one which could hardly have been intro- 
duced into parliament without first having been submitted to convoca- 
tion, if the church were any longer allowed to meet for any deliberative 
or effectual purpose in convocation. This appears to me to make it 
more especially my duty to seek to obtain the judgment of my clergy 
upon it, and to be enabled to announce in my place in parliament 
what that judgment is. The bill, as you will perceive, bears on the 
face of it that it is ‘ presented by the Lord Chancellor,’ but I am bound 
in candour to inform you, as I am informed myself by the highest 
authority, that it has the deliberate sanction of all, or almost all, the 
bishops who were in London before the Easter recess. I shall not 
here state what my own opinion of the bill is, because my object in 
now addressing you is to request you to take the most prompt and 
effectual steps to obtain for me the full and unbiassed judgment of my 
clergy. Meanwhile, it will be my endeavour to obtain such an 
interval before the proposal to read the bill a second time as shall 
enable the clergy to form and express their judgment upon it. 

“Tam, dear Mr. Archdeacon, with much regard, your affectionate 
friend and brother, “ H. EXeTer, 


“The Venerable the Archdeacon of Exeter.” 
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CHESTER DIOCESAN BOARD OF EDUCATION IN THE PRINCIPLES 
OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


Iv is asked, “ What are the advantages likely to arise to parishes, school- 
masters, and the church, from the union of schools with the diocesan society.” 

To meet that question, we must shew what are the advantages offered, and 
what the ¢ferms on which the offer of those advantages is proposed. 

The advantages offered to parishes are, the establishing, assisting, or per- 
fecting of schools, under the management of competent masters and mistresses, 
and the superintendence of a qualified and experienced inspector, on an improved 
system, uniform in principle, though, it may be, diversified in details; and 
connected with the national church either by means of the national society or 
by a local and diocesan board ; the transmission of applications for grants in 
aid of school building ; and in certain cases, the aid of local grants for school 
requisites. 

To masters or mistresses are offered the advantages resulting from instruc- 
tion in the best methods of teaching, from systematic superintendence with 
consent, from connexion or union with educational societies, from publication 
of their schools in a list so authorized as to give confidence in the quality of 
their establishments, from increased income arising out of theirschools, and pos- 
sibly, from pecuniary rewards and retiring pensions, furnished by the society. 

To the church that strength is offered which consists in union of her mem- 
bers, in the establishment of sound Christian principles, and the formation of 
the Christian life in those who profess her doctrine and discipline ; and further, 
such advantage as is derived to her from her being seen by all as “a city set 
upon a hill,” in which “the Light of the World” is conspicuous. 

These advantages it is hoped to secure by extending throughout the king- 
dom a complete system of diocesan and local organization in connexion with 
the national society, (which is incorpofated by royal charter, and includes 
every bishop of the church ex officio,) embracing in its operations every parish 
in the land, and bringing all church-of-England schools into effective and har- 
monious action for the Christian education of the people. 

It is but too obvious that parochial education, as in too many cases adminis- 
tered, neither generally communicates sound and sufficient knowledge, nor 
practically forms the character and disciplines the learner’s mind. The proper 
work of education is ¢raining, not merely ¢eaching. This truth is not sufficiently 
kept sight of. This it is now sought to revive and maintain. 

In endeavouring to apply a remedy to such defects as exist in the present 
system of parochial education, the object must be to raise up from the middle 
and lower ranks, a class of competent and religious teachers; sending them 
out to their several situations with the requisite moral and mental qualifications 
for their office ; and, at the same time, with such strength of principle, such 
active zeal, and such absence of self-conceit, as to make them willing to remain 
in their respective situations, if fairly remunerated. The diocesan training 
schools will be a seminary for such masters and mistresses who will be epis- 
copally licensed, being found “ meet, as well for their learning and dexterity in 
teaching, as for sober and honest conversation, and also for a right under- 
standing of God’s true religion.” (77th Canon of the Church.) 

Schools thus provided with masters or mistresses, in union with the diocesan 
board of education, and connected or united mediately or immediately with the 
national society, will be subjected, with consent of the managers, to inspection 
by qualified and authorized examiners. Of this inspection and examination the 
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benefits may be estimated as great. It will tend at once to raise the charac- 
ter and quicken the zeal of the teacher, to stimulate the energies of the scholars, 
and by these means to improve the general quality of parochial education. 

The above remarks apply generally to schools of every description that shall 
be placed in union with the diocesan board. They apply, however, with mo- 
dification, to schools proposed to be erected of the character r of middle or com- 
mercial schools, whose object will be to furnish education of a higher and more 
intellectual order to the children of those classes who seek for more than ele- 
mentary knowledge as a means of advancement in prosperous life. They may 
embrace schools of this description already in independent existence, whose 
proprietors, for advantages obviously arising out of connexion, may be dis- 
posed to unite themselves with the diocesan board. Those advantages are of 
the following kind :—The board might undertake, at the desire of the master 
or mistress, to conduct periodical examinations of his or her school: the ex- 
aminers might then award prizes, to be furnished by the board, to the most 
deserving of the scholars, and publish a list of those who had distinguished 
themselves in their respective schools. The board might admit a certain num- 
ber of the more advanced scholars to lectures provided by the board either for 
the training school or for more general purposes. Nor is it altogether unrea- 
sonable to hope that the board may be instrumental in restoring that con- 
nexion between the universities and the middle classes to which this country 
owed some of the best scholars and most exemplary divines of ancient times. 
[t is also believed that the conductors of the schools would value the publica- 
tion of their schools in an authorized list, as tending to increase public confi- 
dence in the instruction given in their establishments, particularly with refer- 
ence to points on which parents too often feel ground for uneasiness. ‘The 
board might also furnish from its training school a class of competent and 
well-trained ushers; and in cases of emergency, they might lend occasional aid 
by allowing one of their more advanced scholars to act as a temporary assist- 
ant. An union thus useful in itself would be further useful to the proprietor 
thus connecting himself, as removing the necessity for creating in his neigh- 
bourhood any other such rival church-of-England school. 

In all that has been said, it has been assumed that the desire of increased 
knowledge, more especially among the middle classes, is becoming stronger 
every day, and neither can nor ought to be controlled. Its progress will 
demand from time to time the most watchful consideration of this board, and 
in proportion as an advance takes place in the acquisition of general know- 
ledge, the means of religious instruction must be rendered more perfect and 
efficient. The altered condition of society, and the improved methods of com- 
municating exact truth, demand increased attention in the highest, as well as 
in lower matters. The acquiescence in a loose and undefined mode of impart- 
ing religious knowledge, established on no fixed principle, and used rather as 
a matter of custom than with the view to the teaching of divine truth, has been 
hitherto the fruitful parent of error. If the middle classes of society—the 
tradesman, the farmer, and the mechanic—are no longer satisfied that their 
children should be instructed in books alone, but that their reading should re- 
ceive a practical application, or be illustrated by experiment, it is of the utmost 
importance that such advantages be accompanied by such means of religious 
instruction as are calculated to make the most deep and lasting impression on 
the mind, It is by this course alone that they will be en nabled to hold fast, 
without wavering, that apostolic faith in which they have been instructed ; 
and being fully convinced of its importance and its truth, they will, by con- 
veying it to others, diffuse its happy influence over one of the largest portions 
of society. 

Such are some of the advantages offered by the proposed union. The cha- 
racter of that union may be thus declared :— 

The diocesan board of education does not seek to exercise control over pa- 
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rochial schools. It only asks for assurance that they are in bond fide connexion 
with the church of England. This assurance implies no restriction in addition 
to those which the church imposes on her members. 

[Here follow the “Terms of Union,” given in a preceding number of this 
Magazine, p. 460. | 

We have now shewn what are the advantages offered, and what the terms 
on which the offer of those advantages is proposed. 

The successful issue of these proposals, or ‘ the advantages likely to arise to 
parishes, schoolmasters, and the church,” must, it is obvious, depend on the 
extent to which the offer is received, the cordiality with which the union is 
maintained, the sincerity with which its terms are embraced, and the good 
faith with which they are adhered to. 

All issues are in God's hands. What is most well and wisely purposed He 
only can further to good effect : but an union thus designed, and thus main- 
tained, has a promised right to the divine blessing, and to good success. As 
‘children of the Light,” let us be as wise in our generations as the children 
of this world are wise in theirs, and we have a better assurance of blessing from 
the Father of Lights than the world can claim as the hope of its inheritance. 
In a spiritual sense we may use a worldly maxim—* union is strength—know- 
ledge is power”— let us so consecrate knowledge that it may become power 
from on high, that we also may be “ sanctified through the truth.” Let us 
so unite in Him that is perfect, that we “all may be one ;” and that in Him, 
in whom the whole body is one, we too ‘may be made perfect.” * 

llorace Powys, Honorary Secretary. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BULLDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A meetine of the committee of this Society was held at their chambers in St. 
Martin’s Place, on Monday, the 20th May, 1839, the Lord Bishop of Durham 
in the chair. There were present, the Bishops of Winchester, Chichester, Lin- 
coln, Gloucester and Bristol, Norwich, Ely, Chester, Bangor, and Ripon ; 
Lord Kenyon ; the gino Dr. D’Oyly, Dr. Spry, and C. Benson; N. Connop, 
jun., J. Watson, H. J. Barchard, J. Cocks, J. B. Salt, and W. Cotton, Esqrs. 
Among other etn transacted, grants were voted towards enlarging the 
church of St. Margaret, Rochester; repewing the church at Barton Mills, 
Suffolk; building a chapel at Westward, Cumberland ; building a church at 
Lofthouse with Carlton, in the parish of Rothwell, Y orkshire ; ; building a chapel 
at Daventry, Northampton ; building a chapel at C rakewell, i in the parish of 
Bedale, Yorkshire ; building a church at the Birchills, in the parish of Walsall, 
Stafford ; building a chapel at Burton, in the parish of Winfrith; building a 
chapel at Bedford, in the parish of Leigh, Lancashire ; enlarging the church at 
Ludgvan, Cornwall; enlarging, by rebuilding, the church at Aberdaron, Carnar- 
von; rebuilding the church of St. Maurice, Winchester : enlarging the church 
at Keighley, York; building a gallery in the church at Llanbeblig, Carnarvon ; 
repewing &c. the church at Bures, Suffolk; enlarging the chapel at Ripley, 


Surrey; increasing the accommodation in the church of St. Martin, Haver- 
fordwest. 
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TWENTY-FIRST REPORT OF THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, BUILDING, AND REPAIRING 
OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


3lstT May, 1839. 


Ir is with mingled feelings of thankfulness and regret that the committee pre- 
sent their annual report on this the twenty-first meeting of the Society. While 
they desire toacknowledge with unfeigned gratitude the providential favour which 
has prospered their labours, and the support by which they have been enabled 
during the past year to carry forward the work entrusted to them, their satis- 
faction is damped by the recollection that, in some instances, the aid which 
they have given has been less than could have been wished, through the scanti- 
ness of the means placed at their disposal. The last annual report stated the 
balance at the disposal of the society on the 31st March, 1838, to be 45182. This 
has been increased by contributions from diocesan committees amounting to 
4393/., and by donations amounting to 1085/. To these must be added the annual 
subscriptions, which did not exceed 516/.; so that the whole fund which they 
had at their command for the year was 10,512/. They have ventured, however, 
to pledge themselves for more than such a statement would seem to justify, in 
confidence that any present deficiency will be made good by contributions from 
the country at large before the sums granted shall be called for. Such con- 
tributions may be looked for before many months shall have elapsed, in con- 
sequence of a call by a Queen’s Letter, which, it is hoped, will shortly be 
issued, a memorial for it being now in progress. But though the necessities 
of the places from which applications have been received have induced the 
committee thus to act, they regret to state that, in many instances, they have 
felt themselves compelled to make less liberal grants than, under more favour- 
able circumstances, they would gladly have made. The consequence is, that 
while the number of applications received during the past year has been 
greater than in any other, except that of 1837, which exceeded those of the 
present year by fourteen only, the money granted has been considerably less 
in proportion. It has fallen ‘short of the sum granted in 1838 by 5775/. This 
is the more regretted by them, because the applications which came before 
them continued to increase in number as the year advanced ; and they cannot 
but feel pain in even appearing to check the growing desire which is thus 
manifested through the country for additional means of worshipping God in 
the communion of the church of England. They would, however, take 
encouragement from the very desire, though they have been themselves unable 
to satisfy it. The effect of the establishment of this Society has been to make 
the people of this country know and feel the value of the services of our 
church ; and to awaken a wish, which had slept in the breasts of many, to do 
something for the glory of God, and the extension of his public worship. Many 
individuals have put their hands to this work, and made large and willing 
offerings for the purpose of promoting that pure and reformed religion which 
has been planted, and it is humbly hoped will be perpetuated, by the blessing 
of Divine Providence, in our land. 

Nor do the committee think that they should be taking too much upon 
themselves were they, in some degree, to attribute to the example set by this 
Society the pious liberality which has been shewn by individuals in the build- 
ing and endowment of churches in England, without any pecuniary assistance 
from this Society; and the progress that has been made of late in carrying 
forward the same work. Of this progress a striking proof is furnished by the 
list of grants (amounting to nearly 20,000/.) made by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, in the course of the last eighteen years, to forty- 
SIX places out of England. But whatever may be the cause, it is a matter of 
congratulation to the members of this Society that so strong a desire is mani- 
fested in various places to join in the communion and partake of the benefits 
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of the church. Another circumstance is worthy to be mentioned, as it may 
gratify the feelings of those who take a part in promoting the designs of this 
Society; namely, that wherever a new church is built, the establishment of a 
school is almost sure to follow,—a becoming, and it may almost be said a ne- 
cessary, appendage,—whereby national education is connected with the na- 
tional church, and hallowed and blessed by its prayers and thanksgivings. 

The munificent legacy of 20001. from the late Lord Farnborough, which was 
announced in the last year’s report, has been received; and the committee 
have very great pleasure in now reporting another of the same amount, and 
free of legacy duty, from the Rev. W. Richardson, of Chester; and one of 
3001. from the late P. Frost, Esq., of Cheltenham. The committee have also 
the satisfaction to report that, during the last year, diocesan societies have 
been established, in connexion with the parent society, in the diocese of Ripon 
and Peterborough; and that district associations in aid of its funds have been 
formed in the counties of Rutland, Berks, Leicester, and Essex, and also one 
for Windsor and Eton. 

To the diocesan societies they have been chiefly indebted for the timely sup- 
plies which have, in some degree, replenished their exhausted resources during 
the last year. They desire, in particular, gratefully to acknowledge the sum 
of 1000/. which has been sent from that lately formed in the diocese of Ripon. 

The committee cannot doubt but that the Christian liberality which has 
hitherto supplied them with the means of carrying on the good work in which 
they are engaged, will not now be withheld from a society which, during 
twenty-one years of its existence, has expended no less a sum than 262,616/., 
and has thereby promoted the building of 317 new churches or chapels, and 
the enlargement of, or otherwise extending the accommodation in, 1289 
parish churches or parochial chapels; thus providing 435,382 additional sittings, 
of which number 318,869 are free and unappropriated. 

In conclusion, the committee entreat the members of the Society at large to 
unite with them in renewed thankfulness for the humble offering which they 
have been enabled year by year to make to the honour of God; and for the 
blessing which has so long attended their endeavours to increase the means of 
pure Christian worship. 
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ORDINATIONS, 


Bishop of Rochester, Bromley Palace ........ sensdedbntbesenibne April 21. 
Bishop of Chichester, Langham Church, London............... May 19. 
Bishop of London, St. Paul’s Cathedral............... peeenstesede May 26. 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster ........4+. ereseovccs erecvcecccecscccccscccccscees sssesee May 26. 


DEACONS, 


Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Ady, Wm. B...... «000+. nA. Exeter Oxford London 
Ainsworth, Thomas .... 3.4. Catherine Hall Camb. London 
Allin, Thomas May ... B.A. Queen’s Camb. ) Rochester, by let. dim. 
: t= from Bp. of Exeter 
Anderson, Jobn......++ B.A. Merton College Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 
Banister, William ...... B.A. Wadham Oxford London 


Bentley, Robert Henry 8.a. New Inn Hall Oxford London 
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Name. 
Carey, Henry............ 


Carey, John .....000000. 
Carlyon, Frederick ... 
Clarkson, George A.... 


Cock, Thomas Astley... 
Collins, R. C. W. ...... 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


Degree. College. University. 
M.A. Oriel Oxford 
B.A. Trinity Dublin 
ua. Pembroke Camb. 
BA. Jesus Camb. 
M.A. ‘Trinity Camb. 
B.-A. Exeter Oxford 


Collins, Ebenezer, Literate of the Church Missionary 
College, Islington 


Cousins, Dennis Lewis 
Croome, Thomas Boys. 
Darling, Thomas ...... 
Dixon, James M. ...... 


Evans, ESVGM cccccccccess 


Ferris, Thomas Boys... 


Garrett, Thomas ...... 


Green, William ......... 
Hart, Henry Cornelius. 
Hastie, Henry H....... 
REONON, Be Ge cndesccs wei 


Johnstone, J. 


Pees Es: Ra: Bei deesenace 
Knollys, William F. EF. 
Laing, Charles ......... 


Lamb, Thomas David . 
Lampet, B. E. ......... 


Long, James, Literate of the Church Missionary College, 


Oldham,James Oldham 


Osborne, John Francis, Literate of the Church Missionary ) I 


Pigott, A. James ...... 
Pratt, Henry Edward. 
Sewell, Francis Hill... 
Sherwood, T. Moulden 


Smith, Henry ..... 


Smith, William ......... 
Smythe, Henry R. 


Stevens, ‘Thomas 


Storrs, John 


Thomas, Arthur 


Thornton, Francis V. . 


p.A. St. Peter's Camb. 
B-A. Trinity Oxford 
z.A. St. John’s Camb. 
B.A. St. Edmund Oxford 
B.A. St. John’s Camb. 
B.A. ‘Trinity Oxford 
BAe = Queens’ Camb. 
n.A. Worcester Oxford 
M.A. ‘Trinity Camb. 
B.A. Pembroke Camb. 
B.A. = ‘Trinity Camb. 


'T., Literate of the Church Missionary ty 


College, Islington 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Ordaining Bishop. 
London 
London, by let. dim. from 
Bp. of Nova Scotia 
Gloucester and Bristol 
§ Rochester, by let. dim. 
t= from Bp. of Chichester 
London 


London 
London 


Gloucester and Bristol 
Gloucester and Bristol 
London 
Rochester 
Gloucester and Bristol, by 
let. dim, from Bp. of 
Q Llandaff 
{ Rochester, by let. dim. 
? from Bp. of Ripon 
Chichester, by let. dim. 
} from Bp. of Lichfield 
§ Chichester, by let. dim. 
t= from Bp. of Lichfield 
Gloucester and Bristol 
Chichester 
London 


vondon 


Chichester, by let. dim. 


uA. St. John’s Oxford from Bp. of Lichfield 
B.A. Merton Oxford Rochester 

B.A. Queens’ Camb. Rochester 

s.c.L. St. Mary’s Oxford Chichester 

B.A. Corpus Christi Camb. London 


Islington 


BA. ‘Trinity 


Dublin 


College, Islington 


B.A. Merton Oxford 
B.A. University Oxford 
B.-A. Caius Camb. 
B.A. Downing Camb. 

St. Bee’s Cumb. 
b.A. Trinity Camb, 


s.A. Christ Church Oxford 


M.A. Oriel Oxford 
b.A. ‘Trinity Dublin 
n.A. Trinity Camb. 
uA. ‘Trinity Camb. 


London 


Chichester, by let. dim. 
from Bp. of Lichfield 


sondon 


Chichester, by let. dim. 
from Bp. of Lichfield 
Chichester 
Gloucester and Bristol, by 
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r Chichester 
Gloucester and Bristol 

§ Rochester, by let. dim. 

¢ = from Abp. of York 
Rochester, by let. dim. 

from Abp. of York 

§ Chichester, by let. dim. 

t= from Bp. of Lichfield 

§ Chichester, by let. dim. 

t= from Bp. of Lichfield 

( Rochester, by let. dim. 

from Bp. of London, for 

? Foreign Possessions 
Chichester 

§ Chichester, by let. dim. 
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Name. Degree. College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 
Walmesley, Edw. Jones p.a. St. John’s Camb. Gloucester and Bristol 
Werth, Fi Bi witesssiatns B.A. Jesus Camb. Chichester 

i jeieees . { Rochester, by let. dim. 
Wilkins, I. M. ......... ua. Trinity Camb. from Abp. of York 
Wood, David ............ b.a. Trinity Camb. London 
Wood, Thomas .......... Ba. St. John’s Camb. Gloucester and Bristol 

PRIESTS. 
Allen, John ........ we» BA. Trinity Dublin Chichester 
Barker, C. Raymond w.a. Wadham Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 
ot : Chichester, by let. dim. 
Bennett, John ......... bea. University Durham ) Zs Ah Oe 
: i from Bp. of Lichfield 
Chichester, by let. dim. 
lk OB. ace A. Jesus > . ) . ’ Bes 
Bland, Robt. Jas....... BA esus Camb 2 from Bp. of Lichfield 
perrer, CBee © sassceses B.A. Oriel Oxford Chichester 
Bradford, Charles ...... New Inn Hall Oxford Chichester 
Braikewridge,G.Weare n.a. University Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 
Braithwaite, Frederick ».a. Clare Hall Camb. Rochester 
Bridger, John ......... BA. Catherine Hall Camb. Chichester 
Brogden, James......... M.A. ‘Trinity Camb. London 
Bromley, Thomas ...... n.A. Catherine Hall Camb. Chichester 
Buckley, John Wall... 2a. Magdalen Camb. Chichester. 
Burgess, Wm. Johnson n.a. Exeter Oxford Chichester 


Burrows, Robert, Literate, of the Church Missionary Col- 


: London 
lege, Islington 


Day, John David ...... uA. Brasennose Oxford $‘ hichester, by let. dim. 
. 2 from Bp. of Lichfield 
Deacon, James P...... B.A. University Oxford ; ‘aint be Bs 

Douglas, W. Frederick u.a. Christ's Camb. Gloucester and Bristol 
Ebsworth, George S... 8a, Clare Hall Camb. London 

Fairles, Septimus ...... B.A. St. John’s Camb. Chichester 

Forster, Henry ......... B.A. St. John's Camb. London 

Fraser, Dunean......... g.A. ‘Trinity Camb. London 

Griffiths, John ......... nea. Christ Church Oxford Chichester 

Grover, Thos. C. ..... 8a. Emmanuel Camb. ; yer pF goth 
Gunning, Peter........ m.a. Trinity Dublin Gloucester and Bristol 
Guthrie, Lowry......... M.A. Trinity Camb. Rochester 

Hallett, Jobn..... ‘isi nA. Catherine Hall Camb. Gloucester and Bristol 

Il arman, John ......... pA. Clare Hall Camb. London 

Harvey, Lord Chas. A. m.a. Trinity Camb, London 

Higgins, Henry HI. ... wea. Corpus Christi Camb. ) Chichester, by let. dim. 


i from Bp. of Lichfield 
Hobbs, Stephen, Literate of the Church Missionary Col- vy 


lege, Islington \ ~ondon 
§ Chichester, by let. dim. 
ee t= from Bp. of Lichfield 
Krauss, C. T., Literate of the Church Missionary College, ? 
, London 
Islington 
Lipp, Christian Wm., Literate of the Church Mission 
College, Islington 


Karr, John S........0-. BA. St. Mary Hall Oxford 


ary | 
’ London 


Lloyd, Thomas ...... we» M.A. Christ Church Oxford Rochester 
Luxford, George C..... M.A. Trinity Camb. Chichester 
Marriott, Charles ....... m.a. Oriel Oxford Chichester 
Parkes, Wm. Joseph... B.a. Trinity Camb. 5 Rochester, by let. dim. 
sani. ¢ from Abp. of York 
Pyne, Augustus ........ BA. Caius Camb. Gloucester and Bristol 
Roberts, Horace ...... B.A. Magdalen Camb. London 
Rogers, Foster, Literate of the Church Missionary College, ) 
. . > * London 
Islington 4 
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Name. Degree. _—_ College. University. Ordaining Bishop. 

Sladen, Edward Henry 5.a. Balliol Oxford Chichester 
Smalley, Cornwall...... z.A. St. John’s Camb. Chichester 
Smith, John Henry .... a.a. Corpus Christi Camb. London 
Smithurst, John, Literate of the Church Missionary Col- vy 

“ ‘ sondon 

lege, Islington 4 

Symons, Edward ...... p.A. Wadham Oxford Chichester . 
Symonds, A. R......... b.A. Wadham Oxford London 
Tate, Alexander....... . M.A. Emmanuel Camb. Rochester 
Tower, Charles ......... n.a. St. John’s Camb. London 
Walford, Oliver ......... M.A. Trinity Camb. London 
Wardroper, J. H. ...... B.A. Exeter Oxford Chichester 
Wardroper, Charles .... s.a.  Christ’s Camb. Gloucester and Bristol 
Winchester, William... g.a. Christ Church Oxford Gloucester and Bristol 


Wingfield, Wm. W.... p.a. Christ Church Oxford Chichester 


The Lord, Bishop of Ely will hold an Ordination in London, on Sunday the 9th of 
June. 

The Lord Bishop of Worcester will hold his next general Ordination on Sunday, the 
Mh of June. 

The Lord Bishop of Ripon will hold his next Ordination on Sunday, the 28th of July. 

The Lord Bishop of Bangor will hold on Ordination at the Palace, on the 28th of July. 

The Archbishop of York will hold his next Ordination on the 4th of August, at 
Bishopsthorpe. 





RESIGNATIONS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Bowstead, John... Greetham R. Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 
ord, F. Church Lawton R. Chester Chester C. B. Lawton, Esq. 


; § Lane End = Stoke- ? Stafford L.& C. Trustees 
@ upon-Trent P. C4 


Law, Henry, the Chancellorship of the Diocese of Bath and Wells 


Kingsmill, J....... 


Manley, J. seccssess Westwell V. Kent Canter. Abp. of Canterbury 
Bis MPesnsercestans St. Mary’s C. Lincoln 

Temple, G. H., the Rural Deanery of Glastonbury 

Thomas, W......... Manacean V. Cornwall Exeter Bishop of Exeter 
Watson, John...... Bremilham R. Wilts Salisbury Hon.& Rev. R. Bowles 
nk Ee Saxilby V. Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 


Wyndham, J. H., the Rural Deanery of Merston 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Anson, Frederick...... Dean of Chester 

Binns, C. A.......... Curate of Keyston, Huntingdonshire 

Blunt, John J......... Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Cambridge 
Borwell, J. H. C......| Master of Kinsbridge Grammar School 

Butterton, G. A......| Head Master of the Free Grammar School, Uppingham 
Carwithen, Wm. Hl... Chaplain to the Union Workhouse, St. Thomas, Devon 
Croft, John, R. of Eaton Bishop, a Rural Dean for the Deanery of Hereford 
Crofts, Christopher... Head Master of the Hackney Church-of-England School 
Davys, George, D.D. Bishop of Peterborough 


Deedes, Charles....... Rural Dean of the Deanery of Merston in the Diocese of Bath 
and Wells 

Fenton, Richard..... Prebendary of Asgarby in Lincoln Cathedral 

Qe MS See C. of Glasbury, Brecon 

Fox, Henry.....0s000. Rural Dean of Bridport 

CRONE a nsceedsacsctnni C. of Ross, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Hereford 

SPIN, TT ccccccccccses A Surrogate for the Diocese of Hereford 


Gunner, William..... Chaplain of St. Mary’s College, Winchester 
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Hill, J. O..... ideatenen P. C. of Wotton Underwood, Bucks, Domestic Chaplain to the 
Duke of Buckingham 
Hooper, W. N,....... A Surrogate for the Diocese, and also Deputy Judge of the 


Consistory Court of Winchester, 
Huntingford, H., B.C.L. of Hampton Bishop, a Rural Dean for the Deanery of 
Hereford 
Law, Wm. Towry..... The Chancellorship of the Diocese of Bath and Wells 
M‘Ghie, J. P........ Vicar of Portsmouth, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Winchester 
Peacock, George....... Dean of Ely. 


OER: “THs scctesuseees C. of St. Mary’s, Lincoln 

‘Tatham, Ralph. ...... Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge 

Thynne, Hon. Ld. J. Rural Dean of the Jurisdiction of Glastonbury 
Urquhart, H.......... The Evening Lectureship of St. Mary’s, Weymouth 


Whitford, Rob. W... Assistant Chaplain at Madras 
Young, E. N., R. of Quainton, Bucks, Chaplain to the Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Adams, H. G...... Dunsford V. Devon Exeter 3B. Fulford, Esq. 
ee . § Halesworth R.,w Boon ai oe = 
Badeley, J. C...... > Chediston V. ¢ Suitolk Norwich R. P: Ward, Esq. 


Bebee, Meyrick, Alston V. 
Blayds, Henry { South Stoke V., w. 
ee eee % MonktonCombeC, 


: Somerset B.& W. } Trust of Rev. C. 
§ Colmere R., w. ss 


Johnson 


Bourne, J. B..... )  Prior’s Dean C. Hants Winches. J. Bourne, Esq. 


Boddington, J. C § Byerley in Bradford 
gve \&. . 


F.C, 

Bowstead, John... Tathwell V. Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 
Budge, Edward... Manacecan V. Cornwall Exeter Bishop of Exeter 
Bulmer, Edward... Moretonon Lugg.R. Hereford Pee. & Ex. Preb, in Heref, Cath. 
Currie, Thomas... Bridgeham R. Norfolk Norwich The Queen 
Curtis, Francis....2 5% Leonere R. t Essex London Balliol Col., Oxon 

@ Colchester \ 
Davies, H. L....... Wormegay P. C. Norfolk Norwich Bishop of Norwich 
Fenton, Richard... Asgarby R. Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 
Fisher, Thomas... Luckham R. Somerset B. & W. Sir T. D. Acland 
PGs Metecacisouscs goer ae ie § t Stafford L. & C. Trustees 
Gilpin, George..... Long Houghton V,— Northum, Durham Duke of Northumb. 
Grisdale, John..... South Reston R. Lincoln Lincoln Ch. of D. of Lane, 
Guard, John......... Langtree R. Devon Exeter Lord Rolle 
Harrison, Thomas, the Incumbency of the New Church at Stafford 
Hatherell, W....... Charmouth R. Dorset Bristol A. Hatherell, Esq. 
Holdsworth.......+. Saxilby V. Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 


worth P. ¢ 


Jones, R. M.sssnng romford MONTES UDerby — L. & CR. Arkwright, Esq. 


Law, Henry........ East Brent V. ” midunal B. & W. Bp. of B. & W. 
Lechmere, E. W.. Brockhampton P, C. Hereford Hereford D. & C. of Hereford 
Macdonald, W.M. Minty V. Wilts Sarum  Archdn. of Sarum 
Molesworth, J. E. Minsterin Thanet V. Kent Canter. Abp. of Canterbury 
Paroissien, Challis Hardingham R, Norfolk Norwich Clare Hall, Camb, 
Price, Edward..... Greetham R. Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 
Ross, J. Asssccceees Westwell V. Kent Canter. Abp. of Canterbury 
Seamain, Meshack ge torte Essex London Lord Chancellor 
Sneyde, J. W...... Bletchingley R. Surrey Winches, J. H. Ward, Esq. 
Sutton, Thomas.... Marton V, Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 


VoL. XV.—June, 1830). 4x 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Tipping, Vernon... Church Lawton R. Chester Chester C. B. et Esq. 
‘ . Mrs. A. Goldfrap & 

Upwood, Thos. T. Clenchwarton R, Norfolk Norwict hb} a Sr Gciabes 
White, John........ Barnetby le Wold V. Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 

. Sir T. 5. Champneys, 
Williams,W.M.H. Orcharaleigh R. Somerset B.& W. + ees res* 
Wingfield, W........ Gulval V. Cornwall Exeter Lord Chancellor 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Herbert Marsh, D.D., F.R.S., Bishop of Peterborough, and Lady Margaret Professor 

of Divinity in the University of Cambridge 
Adams, Henry .... Hatch Beauchamp,R. Somerset B. & W. Rev. W. G. Dymock 
Atkinson, Christopher, Reader at St. James's Church, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk 
Bateman, John, Guilsborough, Northamptonshire 
Beatey, Robert... Tatham Fell P. C, Lancaster Chester  R. of Tatham 
Birkett, Benjamin, Master of the Free Grammar School, Rotherham, Yorkshire 
Blackburne, M., at Gales, in the Parish of Kirkby Ravensworth, Yorkshire 
Bowskill, Wm.W. Mountnessing V. Essex London Lord Petre 
Cole, James Watson, Avon Dasset, Warwickshire 
ae aoe Ps hs EK. York York H. Broadley, Esq. 
possess 2 Curate of the Holy Trinity Church, Hull 
——, Cottenham R. Camb. Ely _ Bishop of Ely 

1) D ‘ Master of Gonville and Caius Coll., Cambridge, and 

Sg Ce Tore “CA Prebendary of Chichester Cathedral 

Dick, W oe M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford, in Albany Street, Regent’s Park 
Fowke, George Marshall, Sible Hedingham, Ratex 
Harkness, Robert. East Brent V. Somerset B. & W. Bp. of Bath & Wells 
Jackson, Thomas.. Slackthwaite P. C. W. York York V. of Huddersfield 


Jones, Hugh ...... ae epee Srent Stafford Exem.Pec. Marq. of Anglesey 
Jones, Thomas .. 5 : ania v. ith Q Glam St. David's i ppecortig i 
Kettlewell, Wm... Kirkheaton R. W. York York Rev. J. Alderson 
Hordley R. Salop L. & C. 
Kynaston, Sir E. ) Kinnerley V. & St. Asaph Lord Chancellor 
Bart. Risby R. w. Forn- Q¢ Suffolk  Norwict 
ham St.GenevieveR. §°0"° a 


Martin, Edward, LL. D., Harcourt Street, Dublin 
Newton, Charles, Heigham 
Orme, Edward H., M.A. .» of St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, in Fitzroy Square, London 


Porter, Wm. ..... « Bacup P. C. Lancaster C hester V.of Whalley 

Prosser, Theophilus, C. of Upton Bishop, Herefordshire 

Prust, J. P § Langtree R. & Devon Exeter Lord Rolle 
sees sess") Virginstow R. Lord Chancellor 

Pyke, John......... Uphaven V. Wilts Salisbury Lord Chancellor 

Rees, Rice, Professor of Welsh in St. David's College, Lampeter 

Simons, N, ......... Ickham R.w.Weld C. Kent Canter. <Abp. of Canterbury 


‘ 


Styche, George --- Keele P. ¢ Stafford L.& C.  R. Sneyd, Esq. 
Tatlock, Henry, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge 
Thomas, J. Nevill H., at Paris 
Veasey, Thomas, B.D., Senior Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge 
Kil y Cwm V. & Carmar. St. David's T. H. Gwynne, Esq 
Williams, David... ¢ C. of Cwmdu & B 
! recon 


‘Tretower 


p.p? Master of St. John’s C ollege, Cambridge, Dean of Ely, and 
¢ Freshwater R. I, of W. Winton — St. John’s Coll. Cam 


Wood, Jas. 
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April 27. 

Wadham College.— An election to four 
scholarships will take place on the 30th of 
June, Natives of any county in Great Bri- 
tain, under nineteen years of age, are eligible ; 
but for one of the scholarships, natives of Essex, 
duly qualified, are entitled to a preference 
The examination will begin on Wednesday, 
the 26th of June, at nine o'clock, before which 
time the warden must receive certificates of the 
candidates’ baptism and of their parents’ mar- 
riage, with testimonials of good conduct. 


On Wednesday the following Degrees were 
conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity — Rev. J. Carter, 
Fellow of St. John’s. 

Masters of Arts —J. J. Plumer, Balliol, 
grand comp.; Rev. J. A. Ashworth, Fellow 
of Brasennose; Rev. H. Matthie, Pembroke ; 
Rev. J. Dodson, Christ Church; S. A. Pears, 
scholar of Corpus Christi; J. M. Wilson, 
Scholar of Corpus Christi; J. T. White, Cor- 
ms Christi; Rev. J. Browell, Exeter; Rev. 
| Brown, Exeter; Rev. C. Seager, Wor- 
cester ; E. M‘Leod, Worcester ; Rev. W. 8S. 
Thomson, Jesus. 

Bachelors of Arts—H. Maister, New Inn 
Hall; G. W. Brameld, Lincoln; W. H. 
Hughes, Christ; G. H. Pedlar, Magdalen 
Hall; G. A. Buller, Queen's; H. Bathurst, 
Merton; B. H. Adams, Exeter; J. M. Bas- 
sett, Exeter; J. R. Alsop, scholar of Brasennose ; 
W. Mathias, Brasenose ; J. Dixon, Trinity. 


The theological prize instituted by the late 
Mrs. Denyer, “On the Justification of Man 
before God only by Christ, proving also that 
True Faith must be accompanied with Good 
Works,” has been adjudged to the Rev, J. 
Wilson, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi. 


May 4. 


Worcester College.—There will be an elec- 
tion of a scholar on the foundation of Mrs, S. 
Eaton, in this college, on Wednesday, the 5th 
of June. 

In a congregation holden on Thursday last, 
the following Degrees were conferred ; — 

Masters of Arts—Rev. C. R. Hall, Christ 
Church, grand comp. ; A. Waddilove, Trinity, 
grand comp. ; Rev. S. Stead, Brasennose. 

Bachelorsof Arts—J. L. Thomson, Exeter, 
zrand comp.; H. Smith, Queen’s, grand comp. 

V. J. Braikenridge, Exeter; J. Williams, St. 
Mary Hall; G. Talbot, St. Mary Hall; G. D. 
Guille, scholar of Pembroke; W. H. Bieder- 
mann, Pembroke; E.W. Garrow, Brasennose ; 
J. W. Routh, demy of Magdalen; C. H. Wal- 
ker, Worcester; H. W. Steel, Jesus; W. 
'anson, University ; C. Bewicke, University ; 








W. N. Richards, Wadham, (incorporated from 
Trinity, Dublin. ) 

The vice-chancellor has nominated the Rev. 
R. Walker, M. A., tutor of Wadham, to be the 
reader in experimental me in the 
room of the late Professor Rigas ‘ 

The Radcliffe trustees have nominated M. 
J. Johnson, Esq., of Magdalen Hall, to be 
Radcliffe observer, in the room of the late 
Mr, Rigaud. 

May 1}. 


Our academical readers will have much 
sleasure in learning that a site has at length 
oan found on which to erect the buildin 
neeessary to carry into effect the objects of the 
late Sir Robert Taylor, and of Dr. Francis 
Randolph, as expressed in their respective 
wills, in the following terms :— 


Extract from the Will of Sir Robert Taylor, 
Knt., being part of the Codicil thereto 
annexed :— ‘ 

* * * «© To the chancellor and scholars 
of the University of Oxford, and their succes- 
sors, for the purpose of applying the interest 
and produce thereof in purchase of freehold 
land within, or if possible to be made within, 
the jurisdiction of the said University, for the 
erecting a proper edifice therein, and for es- 
tablishing a foundation for the teaching and 
improving the European languages in such 
manner as should from time to time be ap- 
proved by the said chancellor and scholars in 
convocation assembled,”’ 


Extract from the Will of the late Dr. Ran- 
dolph, Principal of St. Alban Hall, who 


died in 1797 :— 


“Ttem ; as a public building or repository is 
much wanted for the reception of the Pomfret 
statues belonging to the University of Ox- 
ford, and for paintings, engravings, and other 
curiosities, which may occasionally be left to 
that learned body, I therefore leave the sum of 
one thousand pounds, in government securities, 
in the three per cent. consols, in trust, to be 
applied as a small beginning of a fund for the 
design of erecting such a building ; and I de- 
sire that the interest of the said sum may be 
continually reserved, till, on future benefac- 
tions, the University may be enabled to com- 
pon the building in a handsome manner; and 

appoint the vice-chancellor, the president of 
C.C. C., and the master of University Col- 
lege for the time being, as my trustees for 
putting this design into execution; and I 
would recommend the south-west end of the 
Physic Garden as a proper spot for that pur- 
pose." 

The present amount of this fund is 4,200/, 
cons. three per cent. 

The spot fixed on is a plot of ground be- 
longing to the provost and fellows of Worces- 
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ter College, and situate on the north-east cor- 
ner of Beaumont-street, adjoining, and partly 
fronting, St. Giles’s. It extends from the 
corner of the street on the St. Giles’s side to 
the shop occupied by Mr. Cox the tailor in- 
clusive, and in Beaumont-street reaches from 
the public house the whole length of the pre- 
sent dead wall, or to the first house on the 
right hand of the street towards Worcester 
College. It will be readily allowed that the 
University are very fortunate in thus securing 
so large a space of freehold ground, and we 
have no doubt but that the buildings hereafter 
to be erected will in every way be commensu- 
rate with the purposes for which they are 
intended, as well as do credit to an university 
already possessing so many claims to archi- 
tectural magnificence. 


In a convocation holden yesterday, the no- 
mination of the Rev. J. Norris, B.D. and 
Fellow of Corpus Christi, to be a delegate of 
estates, was unanimously approved. 

In the same convocation, the nomination of 
the Rev. R. Hussey, B.D. and student of 
Christ Church, and the Rev. H. A. Dodd, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen’s, to be delegates of 
accounts, in the room of the late Provost of 
Worcester and the late Professor Rigaud, was 
also unanimously approved. 

The Rev. W. H. Mill, D.D. of Trinity, 
Cambridge, and Principal of Bishop's, Cal- 
cutta, was admitted a eundem, being pre- 
sented by the Rev. the Provost of Oriel Col- 
lege. 

In a congregation holden the same day, the 
following Degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law —H. Elphinstone, 
Esq., Merton, grand comp. 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. R. L. Cotton, 
Provost of Worcester. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. H. Comyn, Exeter ; 
F. Hathaway, Fellow of Worcester. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. Emeris, scholar of 
University, grand comp.; G. Harding, Bra- 
sennose, grand comp. ; E. H. Adamson, exhi- 
bitioner of Lincoln; W. E. Buckley, scholar 
of Brasennose ; G. T. Driffield, scholar of Bra- 
sennose ; J. Byron, Brasennose ; R. Eddie, Bra- 
sennose ; C, Nevile, Scholar of Trinity ; R. C. 
Denny, Trinity ; W. Powell, Exeter; H. E. 
Cruttwell, Worcester ; J. Rusbridger, Wad- 
ham. 

Mr. Maurice, C. M. Swabey, and Mr. T. 
Green, have been elected students of Christ 
Church, from Westminster school. 

On Wednesday last, F. Hathaway, B.A., 
was elected Fellow of Worcester, on the foun- 
dation of Dr. Clarke ; and on the same day, 
R. W. Wheeler, post-master of Merton, was 
elected scholar on the same foundation. 

On Saturday last, A. E. Somerset, Esq. M.A. 
and E. F. Talbot, Esq. M.A. ,students of Christ 
Church, and J. Hill, Esq., B.A., Fellow of 
New, were called to the See by the honour- 
able society of the Inner Temple. 

The following gentlemen of this University 
have been called to the degree of Barrister-at- 
law by the hon. society of Lincoln’s Inn :— 
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W. J. Phelps, Esq., M.A. of Oriel ; T. C. 
Briggs, Esq., B.A. of Worcester ; and T. H. 
A. Poynder, Esq., M.A. of Brasennose. 


May 18. 


On Tuesday last, the new statute, Tit. iv., 
constituting a praelectorship in logic, was sub- 
mitted to convocation, and carried by a ma- 
jority of 27 to 18. The prelector (who must 
be a Master of Arts, or a Bachelor in Civil 
Law or Medicine, at the least) is to be elected 
by convocation, and to hold his office for ten 
years, at the expiration of which period, how- 
ever, he is eligible for re-election. The sa- 
lary of the prelector to arise from a small 
terminal payment made by all (servitors ex- 
cepted) under the degree of M.A. The vice- 
chancellor has fixed Wednesday, June the 5th, 
at two o’clock, for the election of the first 
preelector. 

Yesterday, R. C. Powles, commoner of 
Exeter, was elected scholar of that society. 

Yesterday, Mr. T. Shadforth, B.A., scholar 
of University, was elected fellow of that so- 
ciety on the foundation of King Henry IV. 
At the examination in Easter term, 1838, 
Mr. Shadfo:th was placed in the first class in 
Disciplinis Mathematicis et Physicis, and in 
the second class in Literis Humanioribus. 


Tue Crass List.—The names of those can- 
didates who, at the examination in Easter 
term, were admitted by the public examiners 
into the classes, according to the alphabetical 
arrangement in each class prescribed by the 
statute, are as follows :— 

In Literis Humanioribus. 

Class I1.—Buckley, William, scholar of Bra- 
sennose; Christie, Albany, J., Bible clerk of 
Oriel ; Goulburn, Edward Meyrick, scholar of 
Balliol ; Linwood, William, student of Christ 
Church ; Waldegrave, Samuel, commoner of 
Balliol. 

Class IT.—Cornish, Henry Hubert,commoner 
of Magdalen Hall; Crokat, John, commoner 
of Magdalen Hall; Eyton, Robert William, 
commoner of Christ Church ; Hornby, Ed- 
ward J. Geoffrey, t-master of Merton ; 
Hoskyns, John Leigh, demy of Magdalen ; 
Kent, Thomas Fassett, commoner of Balliol ; 
Mason, Richard Williams, scholar of Jesus; 
Starkey, Arthur Brydon Cross, scholar of 
St. John’s; Tripp, Henry, scholar of Worces- 
ter; Zincke, Foster Barham, commoner of 
Wadham. 

Class I1T.—- Adamson, Edward Hussey, exhi- 
bitioner of Lincoln; Addison, William S. G., 
commoner of Magdalen Hall; Byron, John, 
commoner of Brasennose; Driffield, George 
Townshend, scholar of Brasennose; Eddie, 
Richard, commoner of Brasennose; Emeris, 
John, scholar of University ; Fincham, George 
Tupman, commoner of St. John’s; Graham, 
William Paley, scholar of Queen's ; Heygate, 
William Edward, commoner of St. John’s; 
Jackson, William Dealtry, commoner of St. 
John’s; Knight, William, scholar of Worces- 
ter; Lowe, Thomas, commoner of Oriel ; 
Mence, John William, commoner of Worcester; 
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Nevile, C. scholar of Trinity; Nugent, Ed- 
mund Lynch, commoner of Exeter; Oldfield, 
Edmund, scholar of Worcester; Pearson, 
Hugh, commoner of Balliol ; Windsor, Sa- 
muel, B., servitor of Christ Church. 

Class 1 V.— Allsop, James Richard, scholar of 
Brasennose ; Brameld, George William, com- 
moner of Lincoln ; Cruttwell, Harry Edward, 
commoner of Worcester ; Dukes, Edward Row- 
land, student of Christ Church; Firth Ri- 
chard, Bible clerk of New ; Hebson, Robert, 
scholar of Queen’s ; Hill, Edward, exhibitioner 
of St. Edmund Hall; Humphreys, John James 
Hamilton, commoner of Exeter ; Meyrick, 
James, Scholar of Queen's; Sweet, James 
Bradby, commoner of Balliol ; Whalley, James 
Park, commoner of University. 

Ricuarp GReswett, 
Rosert Hussey, 
WiIttiaM PALMER, 
Henry Watt, 


Examiners 
in Literis 
Humaniorbus. 


At a meeting of the Ashmolean Society, 
held May 7th, the president in the chair, Dr. 
Daubeny exhibited some photogenic drawings. 
He then stated the composition of the thermal 
waters of Thermopyle, in Greece, of which he 
had lately received a sample for analysis, It is 
a strongly saline water, impregnated with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas, and it gushes out very 
near the spot where Leonidas and his 300 
Spartans resisted the Persian host. The pro- 
fessor then proceeded to explain certain views 
with respect to the constitution of matter and 
the laws of chemical combination which have 
been brought forward within the last few 
years. He shewed that although matter may 
consist of atoms, yet chemical union may be 
supposed to take place between groups or as- 
semblages of them, and not between individual 
atoms themselves. He shen shewed that 
bodies which are to be regarded in the light of 
the elements of vegetable and animal sub- 
stances are themselves compounds, consisting 
of carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen, and oxygen ; 
and, on the other hand, that the elemental 
properties of those bodies, which (as far as we 
know) are simple, are capable of being altered 
in degree very pr ft by electrical and 
other agencies. He also pointed out that 
several distinct chemical compounds may exist, 
made up of the same elements united in the 
sane proportions ; and, on the other hand, 
that simple as well as compound substances 
assume several distinct crystalline forms, ac- 
cording to the circumstances under which 
they became solid. The other points on which 
the discoveries of the last few years have cor- 
rected or enlarged our views with respect 
to the laws of chemical combinations, and the 
effect to which they give rise, were deferred 
till the next meeting. 


May 2. 


On Wednesday last Mr. Drummond Percy 
Chase, scholar of Pembroke College, and Mr. 
Harris Smith, of Stamford, Lincolnshire, were 
elected scholars of Oriel College. 

In a convocation holden on Thursday last, 


the following petition was agreed to, and re- 
ceived the University seal :— 
“ To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled : 


«“ The humble Petition of the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University 
of Oxford, 

«¢ Sheweth,— That your petitioners have seen 
the ‘ Papers on Education,’ presented to par- 
liament by her majesty’s command, and ordered 
by your honourable house to be printed on the 
12th of Feb. 1839, and also the ‘ extract,’ 
printed by order of your honourable house, 
April 17, 1839, ‘from the minutes of the com- 
mittee of council appointed to superintend the 
application of any sums voted by parliament 
for the purpose of promoting public education.’ 

“That your petitioners, far from being op- 
posed to the benevolent object contemplated in 
these papers, * the extension of the blessings of 
sound and religious education,’ are heartily 
desirous that every member of the community 
may share in those blessings ; but they believe, 
and they express their belief with unfeigned re- 
gret, that this great causg will be hindered rather 
than promoted by the methods proposed in the 
documents to which they have referred. 

“ They do not, indeed, conceal from them- 
selves the difficulties opposed by existing reli- 
gious differences to the extension of public edu- 
cation ; and deeply as they lament that any of 
their fellow-subjects should dissent from the 
doctrine and discipline of the national church, 
they cordially subscribe to the wish expressed 
by her most gracious majesty, both ‘that the 
— of this kingdom should be religiously 
yrought up, and that the rights of conscience 
should be respected.’ 

** Your petitioners, nevertheless, cannot for- 
get that the established church is the only in- 
stitution known to the laws of this country as 
the authorized channel of public religious in- 
struction in England and Wales. They have 
therefore seen with equal surprise and concern, 
that in the formation of a committee for the 
especial purpose of extending, within this por- 
tion of the empire, the blessings of sound and 
religious education, not only are laymen exclu- 
sively entrusted with such important duties, 
but no provision is made that the committee 
shall hereafter consist of members of the church 
of England. They observe, also, the total ab- 
sence of any similar provision in the appoint- 
ment of the rector of large normal and model 
schools, although religious education, general 
and special, is the declared and orlasion! okt t 
of these establishments ; and further, they find 
it expressly provided, that licensed ministers of 
other religious persuasions shall, under certain 
circumstances, be authorized by the state to 
take ph with ministers of the established 
church in the religious instruction of children, 
brought up in every variety of religious opinion, 
and yet assembled for the purpose of public 
education in the same school. 

*“* That your petitioners, entertaining other 
serious objections to the proposed scheme, for- 
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bear to enter into further details, or to dwell 
upon the dangerous consequences which, they 
apprehend, would necessarily flow from the 
extension of a similar system throughout the 
kingdom. They have only adverted to a few 
particulars, which they believe to be at open 
variance with the very principle of an establish- 
ment ; incompatible with any system of reli- 
gious education properly so called, and directly 
calculated to promote and to perpetuate the 
most alarming and even opposite evils —in- 
difference to religion instead of love of truth 
and never-ending discord instead of unity and 
peace. 

‘* Your petitioners, therefore, most humbly, 
but earnestly, implore your honourable house 
to withhold your sanction from the scheme of 
public education described in the above-men- 
tioned minutes of the committee of council ; 
and not to countenance any nm al for national 
education embodying principles inconsistent 
alike with the maintenance of the established 
church, and with the preservation of religious 
peace and Christian truth. 

** And your petitioners will ever pray,” &c. 


On Saturday last the following degrees were 
conferred ;— 

Doctor in Divinity—Rev. R. Lynch Cot- 
ton, Provost of Worcester College. 

Masters of Arts— Rev. G. Knight, St. 
Edmund Hall; Rev. J. Penrose, fellow of 
Lincoln; Rev. J. Webster, Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. Jones, St. Edmund 
Hall; C. Morgan, Exeter; E. Lynch Nugent, 
Exeter; J. J. H. Humphreys, Exeter; C. R. 
Knight, Scholar of Wadham; E, Nangreave 
Mangin, Wadham; R. Hebson, Scholar of 
Queen's; R. Williams Mason, Scholar of 
Jesus; O. J. Humphreys, Jesus; R. Williams, 
Jesus; J. L. ivan, Demy of Magdalen ; 
E. J. G. Hornby, Postmaster of Merton; C. 
Holland, University; H. Tripp, Scholar of 
Worcester ; E. Oldfield, Scholar of Worcester ; 
W. Knight, Scholar of Worcester; J. W. 
Mence, Worcester; G. E. Morris, Worcester ; 
J. Crokat, Magdalen Hall; R. Firth, New 
College; T. Lowe, Oriel ; W. Bruce, Oriel; 
A. J. Christie, Oriel; G. H. Repton, Univer- 
sity ; A.B. Cross Starkey, Fellow of St. John’s ; 
W. Dealtry Jackson, St. John’s; W. E. Hey- 
gate, St. John’s; C. S. Holthouse, St. John’s ; 
G. E. Cole, St. Mary Hall; A. Reeve, Wad- 
ham; F. Barham Zincke, Wadham; J. W. 
Prout, Wadham; E. M. Goulburn, Scholar 
of Balliol ; J. B. Sweet, Balliol ; H. Pearson, 
Balliol; S. Waldegrave, Balliol; T. F. Kent, 
Balliol ; J. Glencross, Balliol. 


In a convocation holden on Wednesday last, 
the Rev. Thomas Frederick Henney, M.A., 
Scholar of Pembroke College, the Rev. William 
Edward Jelf, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 
and the Rev. John William Hughes, M.A. of 
Trinity College, were nominated Masters of 
the schools for the year ensuing. 


In the same convocation, the Rev. Henry 
Clarke, M.A. of Trinity College, Dublin, was 
admitted ad eundem. 
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In a convocation holden at the same time, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts— Rev. R. Eden, Christ 
Church, grand comp. ; Rev. W. H. Brandreth, 
Christ Church; Rev. A. Borradaile, Christ 
Church ; Rev. A. Mathews, Lincoln ; Rev. J. 
Davies, Jesus; Rev. E. W. Davies, Jesus ; H. 
Jones, Jesus; D. Roberts, Jesus; Rev. J. W. 
Roberts, Jesus ; Rev. J. Puckle, Brasennose ; 
Rev. A. Nugee, Brasennose; R. H. Ingram, 
Worcester ; J. Wickens, Scholar of Balliol ; 
Rev. S. Barney, Exeter. 

Bachelors of Arts—E. Hill, St. Edmund 
Hall ; E. R. Dukes, Student of Christ Church ; 
W. Linwood, Student of Christ Chureh; E. 
Clayton, Student of Christ Church ; J. Wick- 
ens, Christ Church; S. B. Windsor, Christ 
Church ; M. J. Johnson, Magdalen Hall; E. 
Curties, Magdalen Hall; T.Mayhew, Queen’s ; 
F. Iremonger, Scholar of Pembroke; J. Mar- 
shall, Worcester; R. Cresswell, St. John’s; 
H. W. Sulivan, Balliol; John L. Sheppard, 
Wadham ; W. G. Duncan, Wadham; J. H. 
A. Harris, Trinity ; W. Hirzel de Marchant, 
Exeter College, (incorporated from Trinity 
College, Dublin. ) 

Visit of the Grand Duke of Russia and the 

Prince of the Netherlands to Oxford. 
His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Alex- 
ander, Hereditary Prince of all the Russias, 
and his cousin, his Royal Highness Prince 
William Henry of the Netherlands, having sig- 
nified their intention of honouring this Uni- 
versity with their presence, it was unani- 
mously resolved in a convocation, holden on 
Monday last, to confer the degree of Doctor in 
Civil Law, by diploma, upon both those illus- 
trious personages, and at the same time, the 
diplomas having been read and approved, had 
the university seal affixed to them. 

At twelve o'clock, their Imperial and Royal 
Highnesses and suite drove to the great en- 
trance of the schools, where they were received 
by the Vice-Chancellor, the Pro-Vice-Chan- 
cellors, and Proctors, who conducted them 
to the Divinity School. Here were assembled 
the noblemen, heads of houses, and other 
doctors of the several faculties, who, after their 
imperial and royal highnesses had been robed 
in the habits of their newly-acquired degree, 
formed a procession to the theatre, and no- 
thing could well be more striking than the 
effect on their entrance into that noble building. 

The convocation having been opened, and 
the consent of the assembly having been ob- 
tained for the honorary degrees, the bedels re- 
tired to escort those upon whom the degrees 
were about to be conferred into the theatre. 
On their entrance, they were accompanied by 
Dr. Phillimore, the regius professor of law, 
who presented for honorary degrees— 

1. Count Orloff, one of the ministers of state 
of Russia, a general in the army, and aid-de- 
camp to the emperor. : 

2. General Kaveline, aid-de-camp also to 
the emperor. 

3. M. Joukoffsky, councillor of state to his 
imperial Majesty, 
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4. Lord Torrington, one of the lords in 
waiting to her most gracious Majesty. 

The professor having presented each to the 
vice-chancellor and proctors, and they having 
been separately admitted to their degree, the 
convocation was, after a short pause, dis- 
solved, and the illustrious princes, with their 
suite, retired at the head of the usual proces- 
sion to the Divinity School. 

Shortly after six o'clock, the grand duke, the 
prince, and their suite, repaired to Brasennose 
College, where a sumptuous banquet was pre- 
yarcd in the hall, and the neighbouring nobi- 
lity, the heads of houses, professors, ol public 
officers, were invited to meet the imperial and 
royal party. 

Previous to leaving, his highness placed in 
the hands of Mrs. S.Y. Grifhths, 100/. for the 
Benevolent Society ; and in the hands of Mr. 
Griffiths, 10/. for the ringers, and 100, for the 
almsmen of Bartlemas ; and we hear, too, that 
5Ol. was given to the Bedels, and 1001. was 
handed to the vice-chancellor for the Radcliffe 
Infirmary. 

. ff 


CAMBRIDGE. 
April 27. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday Evening, Professor Cum- 
ming, one of the vice-presidents, being in the 
chair. Mr. Gregory exhibited various photo- 
genic drawings, and described the process by 
which they were prepared. Professor Sedg- 
wick gave an account, illustrated by various 
drawings, of the geological structure of Corn- 
wall, according to the new views respecting 
the place of its rank in the order of the British 
strata, to which he and Mr. Murchison have 
recently been led. 

, May 4. 

At a congregation on Thursday last the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Honorary Master of Arts—T. L. Yeoman, 
Trinity, grandson of the late Earl of Zetland. 

Masters of Arts—W. Kipling, Trinity ; 
C. R. Hoare, St. John’s; S. Jenner, St. 
John's; F. Fisher, Catharine Hall; E. Crow, 
Catharine Hall; H. F. Bacon, Christ's. 

Bachelors of Arts—A.H.Stogdon, Trinity; 
J. F. Hore, Trinity ; J. H. Austen, Jesus; W. 
Yates, Emmanuel; L. Deedes, Emmanuel. 

At the same congregation the following 
graces passed the senate :— 

To appoint Mr. Phillips, of Queens’ col- 
lege, an examiner for Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew 
scholarship. 

To appoint Mr. Browne, of Emmanuel col- 
lege, an examiner for Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew 
scholarship. 

To grant to the late vice-chancellor, from 
the common chest, the sum of 1601. 3s. 6d., 
being the balance due to him on account of 
the Botanic Garden, for the year ending at 
Michaelmas, 1838. 

To grant the sum of 5/. towards the sub- 
scription for improving the causeway on the 
Hills’ road. 


To petition the Commons’ House of Parlia- 
ment in favour of church extension in England 
and Wales. 

May ll. 


On Tuesday last, the Rev. Ralph Tatham, 
B.D., Senior Fellow and President of St. 
John’s College, in this University, was unani- 
mously elected Master of that society, in the 
room of the late Very Rev. Dr. Wood; and 
on Thursday, the Rev. Thomas Crick, B.D., 
was elected a Senior Fellow and President of 
the same society, in the place of Mr. Tatham. 

On Thursday last, the Rev. John James 
Blunt, B.D. of St. John’s College, was unani- 
mously elected Lady Margaret's Professor of 
Divinity in this University, in the room of the 
Right Rev. Herbert Marsh, late Bishop of 
Peterborough. 

After the chemical examination held on 
Thursday last in Gonville and Caius College, 
in this University, the Mickleburgh scholar- 
ship was adjudged to Charles John Hare. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society was 
held on Monday evening, Dr. Graham, the 
— being in the chair. Professor Mil- 
er made a communication on the theory of 
halos, with particular-reference to Fraunhofer’s 
views on that subject. Mr. Green read a 
note, additional to a former memoir, on the 
reflection and _ refraction of light. Mr. 
Gregory read a paper on chemical classifica- 
tion. 

May 18. 

Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew Scholarships.—Yester- 
day, William Henry Roberts, B.A. of Em- 
manuel College, was elected a Scholar of the 
first class, and Josiah Walker, Student in the 
Civil Law, Trinity Hall, a Scholar of the 
second class, upon the above foundation, 

At a congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Medicine—G. F. Evans, Caius, 

Bachelors in the Civil Law—Rev. B. C. 
Smith, Trinity Hall; Rev. C. Osmond, Jesus, 

Masters of Arts—O. Walford, Trinity ; C. 
J. Selwyn, Trinity ; F. Custance, Trinity ; 
S. Bridge, Queens’; H. Howes, Caius; F. 
Barker, Jesus. 

Bachelors of Arts—E. Mooyaart, Trinity ; 
E. P. Luscombe, St. John’s; J. Rose, St. 
John’s ; G. W. Robinson, St. Peter’s; J. H. 
Wise, St. Peter's; G. W. Money, King’s; F. 
E. Durnford, King’s ; W. Young, King’s ; J. 
H. Browne, King’s ; F. E. Long, King’s ; W. 
B. Brett, Caius ; A. Boodle, Caius ; A, Wilkin, 
Christ’s; F. A. Baines, Christ’s ; G, J. Ansley, 
Christ's ; R. J. P. Broughton, Clare Hall ; C, 
Wood, Clare Hall ; C. G. Smith, Clare Hall ; 
C. Ward, Magdalene; G. Jackson, Magda- 
lene; J. Buck, Magdalene; J. Jones, Corpus 
Christi ; C. Cream, Pembocke: T. G. Fearne, 
Catharine Hall. 

At the same congregation, Charles Joseph 
Belin, of Oxford, was incorporated B.A. of 
Trinity College, and on the same day was ad- 
mitted to the degree of Master of Arts. 


At the same congregation the following 
graces passed the Senate ;— 
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To grant to Mr. Ansted, of Jesus College, 
the sum of 150/. from the Woodwardian Es- 
tate, for the assistance which he has offered 
towards the arrangement of the geological 
collection. 

To grant to the Theological Library at Sid- 
ney, in Australia, two copies of all theological 
books which have been printed at the Pitt 
Press, on account of the University, and also of 
such editions of the Rible as may be selected 
by the syndics. 

On Saturday last, Joseph Horner, Esq., of 
Clare Hall, in this University, was elected a 
Fellow of that society upon the foundation. 


May 25. 

At a congregation to be holden on Tuesday 
next, a grace will be proposed to the Senate, 
to petition the House of Commons not to give 
their sanction and support to a plan of educa- 
tion which has been recently laid before them, 
being contained in minutes of proceedings by 
a Committee of the Privy Council. 

On Monday last, the Chancellor's Gold 
Medal for the best English poem was adjudged 
to Charles Sangster, of St. John’s College.— 
Subject, Bannockburn, 

At a congregation on Monday last, the De- 
gree of Doctor in Divinity was conferred by 
royal mandate on the Rev. Ralph Tatham, 
Master of St. John’s College, and the Very 
Rev. George Peacock, Dean of Ely, and Fel- 
low and ‘Tutor of Trinity College. 

————— 
DURHAM. 


April 2. 

At a Convocation holden this day, the fol- 
lowing persons were admitted ad eundem by 
vote of the house :— 

J. King, D.C.L., President of Queens’ Col- 
lege, Cambridge; Rev. W. Hawks, B.C.L. 
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of Trinity Hall, Cambridge; J. C. Fyler, 
M.A. of Trinity College, Oxford ; W. E. Sur- 
tees, M.A. of University College, Oxford; R. 
C. Hildyard, M. A., Fellow of Catherine Hall, 
Cambri 

Edmund Hobhouse, B. A. of Balliol College, 
Oxford, was presented and admitted ad eun- 
dem ; and Edwin Clennel Leaton Blenkinsop, 
of University College, Durham, was admitted 
to the degree of B.A. 

The following persons were nominated by 
the Warden, and approved by Convocation, for 
their respective offices :— 

The Professor of Greek ; the Rev. G. Pear- 
son, B.D., Christian Advocate in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge ; and the Rev. J. Collinson, 
M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford ; to be Exam- 
iners at the Public Examination in Theology 
for the present year. 

The Dictioteas of Mathematics ; J. Thomas, 
B.C.L. of Trinity College, Oxford; the Rev. 
G. H. S. Johnson, M.A., Tutor of Queen’s 
College, Oxford; the Rev. J. Carr, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford ; to be Examiners for 
the Degrees of M.A. and B.A. in the present 
year, 


May 21. 

At a Convocation holden this day, the fol- 
lowing persons were presented and admitted 
ad eundem:—M. Dunn, M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; Rev. W. G. Harrison, 
M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge; Rev. 
J. Wood, M.A. of Trinity College, Dublin ; 
J. D. Gilbert, Honorary M.A. of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. The following persons were 
admitted ad eundem by vote of the house :— 
B. H. Kennedy, D.D. , Head Master of Shrews- 
bury School, late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; Rev. J. Raine, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; Rev. G. F. 
A. Hart, M.A. of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge; Rev. R. H. Williamson, M.A, of 
Caius College, Cambridge. 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES, 
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BIRTHS. 

OF Sons—The lady of the Rev. J. R, 
Inge, Seamer V., Yorkshire; of Rev. J. 
Reeve, Wigton; of Rev. J. T. Round, 
St. Nicholas and St. Runwald R., Col- 
chester (still-born ) ; of Rev. R. Shepherd, 
Clare Cottage, East Malling, Kent; of 
Rev. W. C, Usher, Long Preston V., 
Yorkshire; of Rev. John Richardson, 
Head Master of the Grammar School at 
Appleby ; of Rev. W. Vaughan, Hinton ; 
of Rev. H. R. Roxby, St. Olave V., 
Jewry, London; of Rev. H. K. Cornish, 
Merton V., Oxon; of Rev. W. Bullocke, 
Chulmleigh; of Rev. F. J. H. Reeves, 
East Sheen; of Kev. Arthur Johnson, 


Rampisbam, Dorset ; of Rev. J. P. Syden- 





ham, Bickleigh, Devon; of Rev. T. B. 
Charnock, Cullingworth, near Bingley, 
Yorkshire ; of Rev. J. E. Bates, Falkner 
Terrace, Liverpool; of Rev. Frederick De 
Chair, East Langdon R.; of Rev. James 
Carr, South Shields ; of Rev. Wm. Moore, 
Brimpsfield R.; of Rev. N. Hubbersty, 
Wirksworth; of Rev. J. Richards, Guil- 
ford; of Rev. C. E. Plater, River V., 
Kent; of Rev. G. Tufnell, at Tours in 
France; of Rev. R. Berners, Erwarter P. ; 
of Rev. E. Owen, Dover ; of Rev. J. T. H. 
Smith, Hardingstone V.; of Rev. J. E. 
A. Leigh, Scarlet, Berks; of Rev. J. H. 
Evans, Head Master of Sedbergh School ; 
of Rev. James Nelson, Newlands, Halifax ; 
of Rev. R. B. Peile, Hatfield; of Rev. 
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J. T. Drake, Amersham R.; of Rev. F. 
Dawson, Chislehurst R.; of Rev. Thomas 
Jackson, Incumbent of St. Peter's, Step- 
ney; of Rev. Joseph Wigram, Argyll 
Street; of Rev. John Smith, Bradford V., 
Wilts; of Rev. R. M. Wood, Latimer R., 
Bucks; of Rev.George Hodgson,St. Peter's, 
Thanet V.; of Rev. W. P. Austin, Arch- 
deacon of British Guiane ; of Rev. Wm, 
Badnall, Wavertree, Lancashire ; of Rev. 
A. H. Barker, Wouldham R., Kent; 
of Rev.J. P. Maud, Swainswick, near Bath; 
of Rev. H. J. Richmond, Canterbury ; of 
Rev. Thomas B. Charnock, Haworth. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev, 
H. Livius, Clifton; of Rev. W. G. P. 
Smith, Torquay ; of Rev. C. C. Beaty, 
Pownall, Milton Ernest V., Bedfordshire; 
of Rev. L. Gregory, Holloway Street, 
Exeter; of Rev. T. W. Carr, South- 
borough, Kent; of Rev. Dr. Buckland, 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxon ; of Rev. 
Francis Jeune, D.C.L., Dean of Jersey ; 
of Rev. George Moberly, D.C.L., Head 
Master of Winchester School ; of Rev. C, 
Wordsworth, Second Master of Winchester 
School ; of Rev. Wm. Sykes, Cullumpton 
V.,Devon; of Rev. S. D. Shafton, Flaxton ; 
of Rev. R. B. Brown, St. Paul's Cray R.; 
of Rev. Daniel Wilson, Barnsbury Park, 
Islington ; of Rev. W. H. Stevens, Chob- 
ham V., Surrey; of Rev. W. Worsley, 
Norbury P. C., Cheshire; of Rev. C. A. 
Ogilvie, Brock Street, Bath; of Rev. S. 
Raymond, Swindon R., Gloucestershire ; 
of Rev. George Holdsworth, Alborough, 
V., Yorkshire; of Rev. William Glaister, 
Beckley R., Sussex; of Rev. J. H. Mur- 
ray ; of Rev. J. Robins, St. John’s Wood, 
Regent’s Park; of Rev. Barclay Bevan, 
Casterton P., Westmoreland ; of Rev. R. 
Okes, Eton; of Rev. R. Farquarhson, 
Langton R.; of Rev. J. B. Watson, Nor- 
ton V., Herts; of Rev. O. Ormerod, Lan- 
don, Herts; of Rev. W. M. H. Williams, 
Frome; of Rev. W. Andrews, Buckingham ; 
of Rev. J. J. Blunt, Great Oakley R., 
Essex ; of Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean 
of Lichfield; of Rev. W. Acwortb, Roth- 
ley V ; of Rev. R. R. Campbell, Langford, 
Budviiie, Somerset. 


MARRIAGES, 


Rev. H. N. Beaver, v. of Gringley, 
Notts, to Stella, eldest d. of the late T. 
Naylor, Esq., of Standard-hill, Notting- 
ham; Rev. W. Lister, v. of Roath, Gla- 
morganshire, to Miss Davenhill, of Ford 
Cottage, near Wolverbampton; Rev. W. 
Whitworth, M.A., of Runcorn, to Miss 
Coyne, of the same place; Rev. M.° Hut- 
ton, B.A. of Catherine Hall, Camb., to 
Mary, only d. of the late J. W. Woodcock, 


Vou. XV .—June, 1839. 
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Esq. ; Rev. Chas, Ford, M.A., r. of Bil. 
lingford, Norfolk, and chaplain to Lord 
Colville, to Catherine Juliana, eldest d, 
of the late Henry Stuart, Esq., of Cot- 
maton House, Sidmouth; Rev. King 
Eagles, to Helena Georgiana, eldest d. of 
the late Philip Henry Crampton, Esq., of 
Fassaro, Wicklow; Rev. R. G. Curtois, 
B.D, late Fell. of Corp. Christ. Coll., and 
chaplain to the Forces, to Mary, widow of 
the Rev. A. Farquhar; Rev. J. R. Hol- 
combe, B.D., Fell. of Jesus Coll., and 
prebendary of St. David's, to Mary, eldest 
d. of the late Rev. T. Woods, of Upton 
Castle, Pembrokeshire ; Rev. J. Topham, 
c. of St. Paul’s church, Huddersfield, to 
June, fifth d. of the late G. Wales, Esq., 
of Rounton Grange, Yorkshire; Rev. B. 
S. Claxson, D.D., of Wotton Lodge, near 
Gloucester, and of Eastgate House, to 
Charlotte Anne, d. of the late Sir John 
Kamer, of Bedford Square, London; Rev. 
G. John Majendie, B.D., Fell. of Magda- 
len Coll., on the foundation of the county 
of Berks, and v. of Stanton St. Bernard, 
Wilts, to Susan Maria, widow of the Rev. 
J. T. Duboulay, M.A., late r. of Heading- 
ton, Wilts; Rev. C. Chapman, M.A., 
minister of St. Peter’s Mancroft, Norwich, 
to Hester, eldest d. of the late Rev. T. 
Mills, of Covail Hall, Chelmsford, and v. 
of Helions Bumpsted, Essex; Rev, D. 
Charles, B.A., of Bala, to Catherine, d. of 
the late E, Roberts, Esq., of Ucheldre, 
Holyhead ; Rev. S. Lane, of Kingston- 
upon-Hull, to Miss Fortescue, d. of the 
late J, Fortescue, Esq., of Shebbear, De- 
von; Rev, FE. R. Earle, r. of Wardley- 
cum-Belton, Rutlandshire, to Mary, d. of 
the late 8S. Potts, Esq. ; Rev. Brian Wm. 
Molineux, c,. of Hawkley Hall, near Wigan, 
to Louisa Martina, fourth d. of the late 
W. Dodgson, Esq., of Bellevue, Ulver- 
ston; Rev, C. J. Glyn, r, of Witchamp- 
ton, Dorset, and the youngest son of the 
late Sir R. C, Glyn, Bart., to Anne, third 
d. of the late Capt. W. H. Cleather, ist 
Ceylon regt.; Rev. J. Guillemard, v. of 
Kirtlington, in this county, to Louisa, 
eldest d. of Robert Tyser, M.D.; Rev. 
W. Hughes, r. of Ciliau-Aeron, and p. c. 
of St. Alban’s, to Miss Evans, eldest d. 
of David Evans, Esq., Penrhiwgaled; 
Rev. F. B. Tate, M.A., v. of Charing, 
Kent, to Sarah Martham, only d. of the 
late Mr. D. Thorne, formerly of Southend, 
Essex ; Rev. J. Swainson, M.A., second 
son of C. Swainson, Esq., of Cooper Hill, 
near Preston, Lancashire, to Mary, second 
d. of W. W. Stables, Esq., of Crosland 
Ilall, near Huddersfield; Rev. T. Davies, 
v- of Llangadock, to Mary, eldest d. of 
Evan Rees, Esq., alderman of that town ; 
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Rev. J. Sandars, B.A.,c. of St. Margaret's, 
Leicester, to Ellen Barber, d. of the Rev. 
R. P. Baddicom, M.A., F.R.S.; Rev. H. 
Barker, v. of Weare, Somersetshire, to 
Albinia Elizabeth, eldest d. of B. An- 
drews, Esq., of Stouting; Rev. G. J. 
Granville, Fell. Com. of Downing Coll. 
Camb., to Marianne, fifth d. of Sir Gray 
Skipwith, Bart., of Newbold Hall; Rev. 
H. J. B. Wither, r. of Worting, to Eliza- 
beth Maria, eldest d. of E. W. Blunt, 
Esq., of Kempshott Park; Rev. Henry 
Caddell, r. of Fulham, to Ellen, youngest 
d. of the Rev. J. Buckingham, r. of Bur- 
rington; Rev. R. Smith, v. of New Rom- 
ney, Kent, to Louisa, youngest d.of the late 
J. H. Clarke, Esq. ; Rev. H. T. Daniel, 
M.A.,, r. of Tresswell, Notts., to Mary, d. 
of the late J. Billyard, Esq., of Saundby, 
in the same county ; Rev. L. L. Thomas, 
r. of Newport, rural dean of Upper Kemes, 
to Eliza, second d. of Mr. Jobn Dickin- 
son, formerly of London; Rev. J. S. Ellis, 
B.A., c. of Handsworth, Yorkshire, to Eli- 
zabeth, eldest d. of Mr. Geo. Allen, York ; 
Rev. D. Lloyd, of Harleston, Norfolk, 
to Martha, second d. of the late Jos, 
Nunneley, Esq., of Leicester; Rev. W. 
Henry, son of the Rev. Barrington Bloom- 
field Syer, r. of Kedington and Wading- 
field, Suffolk, to Elizabeth, d. of the late 
Samuel Croughton, Esq., of Clare; Rev. 
W.C. Colton, v. of Baston, to Eliza, eldest 
d. of G. Denshire, Esq., of Thetford 
House, Lincolnshire; Rev. T. D. Hudson, 
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Buscot Rectory, Berks, to Isabella Mary, 
eldest d. of the late Rev. W. L. Bennett, 
r. of Water Stratford; Rev. R. Polwhele, 
incumbent of Penley, Flintshire, to Emily 
Christiana, youugest d. of Lieut.-Colonel 
Pigott, of Slevoy Castle, Wexford, Ire- 
land; Rev. J. Buckingham, r. of Doddis- 
combsleigh, Devon, to Mary Robertson, 
eldest d. of the Rev. Dr. Fletcher, v. of 
Quethiock, and r, of Lidford, Devon; Rev. 
Y. G. Lloyd, incumbent of Rawcliffe and 
Whitgitt, Yorkshire, to Editha, youngest 
d. of the late A. W. Le Hunte, Esq., of 
Artamont, in the county of Wexford; 
Rev. J. C. Bodwell, M.A., of Weymouth, 
to Catherine, only d. of John Sykes, Esq., 
of Highbury ; Rev. T, Hathornthwaite, 
incumbent of Caton, Lancashire, to Agnes, 
youngest d. of — Caton, Esq., of Lancas- 
ter; Rev. F. J. Wethered, v. of Hurley, 
Berks, to Esther Ellen, d. of the Rev. G. 
H. Peel, of Avon Cliff, Alveston; Rev. 
F. Tucker, B.A., to Caroline Eisdale, d. 
of Mr. R. G. Marten, of Millbank, West- 
minster ; Rev. E. Pole, r. of Templeton, 
Devon, to Mary Ann Catherine, eldest d. 
of F. J. Chapman, Esq., of the Ordnance 
Department, and of Howden House, near 
Tiverton; Rev. T. Walker, v. of Monsea, 
to Sarah Jane, eldest d. of the Rev. Wm. 
Higgin, r. of Roscrea, and vicar-general 
of the diocese of Killaloe; Rev. L. Pit- 
caithly, Carnoustie, Forfarshire, to Chris- 
tian, eldest d. of the late Lieutenant Les- 
ley, R.N. 
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N.b. 


TestimONtALS OF Respect 10 CLleroy.— 
Che following gratifying marks of esteem 
and respect have recently been presented 
to the undermentioned clergy by their con- 
gregations and parishioners :— 

Rev. Edward Jones, M.A., curate of St. 
Thomas’, Southwark, by the parishioners, 
with a handsome silver salver, on his 
leaving the parish. 

Rev. George Townsend, M.A., late v. 
of Northallerton, by his late parishioners, 
at a dinner given to that gentleman on the 
occasion, at the Golden Lion Inn, Northal- 
lerton, with a splendid and richly-chased 
silver cup. 

Rev. Robert Armitage, late c. of Sellock, 
in the diocese of Hereford, with a very 
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handsome silver waiter, bearing an appro- 
priate inscription. 

Rev. John Saunders, B.A., late c. of St. 
John the Evangelist, Lambeth, with a very 
handsome service of plate. 

Rev. W. Legg, M.A., of Reading, with 
a bible, and purse containing seventy gui- 
neas, by nearly 500 subscribers, as a testi- 
mony of their respect for his able and Chris- 
tian defence of the greatand glorious truths 
which it contains; and as a memorial of 
his triumphant refutation of the demo- 
ralizing system and infidel opinions of 
Mr. Robert Owen. 

The Rev. W. Wilson, curate of St. Pan- 
cras, having been robbed of bis plate, the 
fact no sooner became known than a few of 
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the principal members of the congregation, 
in testimony of their admiration of the zeal 
and ability with which that gentleman dis- 
charged bis arduous duties, made a collec- 
tion amongst themselves to repair his loss, 
by which the sum of 75/. was contributed, 
and presented in plate to him. 

Rev. Wm. Maughan, sub-curate and 
evening lecturer of St. John's, Newcastle, 
with a handsome pocket communion ser- 
vice and a purse of gold. 

A very superior achromatic microscope, 
and an astronomical telescope, have been 
presented to the Rev. E. Dewdney, M.A., 
incumbent of St. John’s Chapel, Portsea, 
by his congregation. The purchase-money, 
1812. 13s., was subscribed in a few days by 
about 400 individuals, many of whom were 
of the poorer class. Mr, Dewdney was 
the gentleman who presented so firm a 
front in defence of the poor against the 
committee which was selected for inquiring 
into the operation of the New Poor Law. 

Rev. C. Johnstone, minister of Hamil- 
ton-street Chapel, Monkwearmouth, by the 
young ladies belonging to his congrega- 
tion, with a handsome set of robes. 

Rev. R.M. Lamb, M.A., by the teachers 
and scholars of St. Thomas’s Sunday- 
school, Preston, a copy of Henry and 
Scott’s Commentary and Pictoria) Prayer 
Book, elegantly bound. 

Rev. R.W. Huntley, M.A., v. of Alder- 
bury, Salop, by bis parishioners, with a 
set of four beautiful silver corner dishes 
and covers. 

Rev. W.H. Hill, by his late parishioners 
at Southminster, with a very handsome 
chased silver cup and cover. 

Rev. Joseph Brown, M.A., late minister 
of the district church of St. Paul, Mill- 
hill, in the parish of Hendon, Middlesex, 
by the inhabitants, with a very handsome 
silver coffee and tea service; an appro- 
priate piece of needlework was also pre- 
sented by the girls of the Mill-bill National 
School. 

Rev. F. Ford, late r. of Church Lawton, 
Cheshire, by the congregation, with a va- 
luable tea and coffee service of plate. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE., 

We understand the late respected master 
of St. John's College has provided in his 
will for the foundation of fourteen scholar- 
ships of 701. each per annum,—Cambridge 
Advertiser. 

CHESHIRE, 

On the 16th of May, the foundation- 
stone of a new church in the rural district 
of Sutton, near Macclestield, was ‘aid by 
the Rev. F. S. Newbold, D.D.; after 
which the Rev. J. Burnet, incumbent of 
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St. George's, offered up a dedicatory 
prayer. ‘lhe audience then joined in sing- 
ing thedoxology. ‘The site of land forthe 
church and burial-ground has been muni- 
ficently presented to the committee by the 
late Mrs. Newbold, of Foden Bank, in con- 
junction with her son, the Rev, Dr. New- 
bold, and the Right Hon, Lord Bingham. 


DEVONSHIRE, 


Exerer.—On the 19th of April, a nu- 
merous and highly-respectable meeting 
was held in the Guildhall, Torrington, for 
the purpose of forming a local board for 
the extension and improvement of national 
education, in connexion with the esta- 
blished church. The Archdeacon of Barn- 
staple presided ; and the meeting was ad- 
dressed by Lord Clinton, Lord Courtenay, 
Kev. J. Guard, and several most respect- 
able yeomen. Lord Ashburton signified 
by a note his entire approbation of the ob- 
jects of the board, and his readiness to 
contribute, ‘The list in a very short time 
exhibited donations to the amount of 1001, 
and annual subscriptions to a similar ex- 
tent.—A highly-respectable meeting, for 
the same object, was held on the 22nd of 
April, at one o'clock, at the Priest Vicar’s 
Hall, in this city; the Rev. Archdeacon 
Stevens in the chair. Lord Courtenay, in 
anable speech, (in which he said that al- 
ready local boards had been formed at 
Bideford, Tiverton, Honiton, Torrington, 
and that shortly others would be formed 
in Teignmouth and Southmolton,) moved 
a resolution for the formation of one for 
this city and the surrounding district. The 
Rev. Precentor Lowe seconded the reso- 
lution, which was carried unanimously,— 
Exeter Gasette. 

It is the intention of the Lord Bishop of 
Exeter to visit and hold confirmations 
throughout Cornwall, in the course of the 
approaching summer,— Western Luminary. 

At a quarterly meeting of the Exeter 
Diocesan Church Building Association, 
held last week, 330/. was granted for the 
erection of two chapels and the enlarge- 
ment of a church in Cornwall. 

On Tuesday, the 30th of April, the Ven. 
John Moore Stevens, Archdeacon of Ex- 
eter, held his visitation in the church of 
St. Mary Major, in this city, on which oc- 
casion there was a numerous attendance of 
the clergy, churchwardens, and other laity, 
The services were read by the Rev. J. F. 
Turner, rector; afterwhich the Rev. Pre- 
centor Lowe preached from Matt. xxviii, 
20. The archdeacon, in delivering bis 
charge to the clergy, entered at much 
length on the important subject of edu- 
cation, the defect of which he pointed out, 
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and eloquently enforced the duty of strictly 
adhering to the Church-of-England prin- 
ciples in any national system for instruct- 
ing the people. He alluded to the boards 
of education established in this city, and 
throughout the county, in connexion with 
the church; entered minutely into the 
rT pag and plan by which they will be 
guided ; answered many objections, re- 
marking, that the terms of union by which 
existing commercial and other schools will 
be received into connexion with the boards 
will be liberal and comprehensive, and not 
inquisitorial, in their nature, and would 
tend to increase the income of conductors 
and to raise the character of their semi- 
naries. A local board had been established 
in this city, as also at Moreton, Tiverton, 
Torrington, and Bideford ; and he hoped 
soon to hear of similar boards being in 
operation at Teignmouth, Crediton, and 
Southmolton; to the due and complete 
success of which most important insti- 
tutions it was necessary that there should 
not only be afforded to them the ready and 
liberal co-operation of the nobility, gentry, 
and clergy generally of the country, but 
also the cordial assistance of yeomen, 
farmers, tradesmen, and artisans, the be- 
nefit being intended for all classes of 
society.— Woolmer’s Exeter Gazette. 
DURHAM. 

At a meeting of the committee and 
friends to the Durham Diocesan School 
Society, held in Bishop Cosin’s Library, 
in this city, on the 26th of April, the Ven, 
Archdeacon Thorp in the chair, a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the best 
means of establishing and conducting a 
training school in Durham, for the in- 
struction of masters according to the prin- 
ciples of the Church of England and Ire- 
land ; and a resolution passed, inviting the 
supporters of the society to form local 
boards in the several deaneries of the dio- 
eese, for the purpose of transacting the 
business and promoting the objects of the 
society. — Durham Advertiser. 


ESSEX. 

Cuvurcn Rares Comrromisen.—lIn last 
month's Magazine a paragraph was copied 
from the “ Morning Chronicle,” bearing 
this heading, and professing to be abridged 
from the “ Chelmsford Chronicle.” A 
correspondent has since called attention to 
a letter from the churchwardens of Chelms- 
ford on the subject inserted in the “Morn- 
ing Chronicle” of the 27th of March, 
which proves that the paragraph purport- 
ing to be abridged from the “ Chelmsford 
Chronicle” is a gross perversion of the 
proceedings as reported in the Chelmsford 
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aper. The following is a true statement 
of what really occurred :—A vestry meet- 
ing was held on the 16th of March last, at 
Chelmsford, solely for the purpose of de- 
termining upon such of the parishioners as 
should be excused payment of the last 
Church-rate, and making such arrange- 
ments relative thereto as might be consi- 
dered expedient; and the result was, that 
a committee of nine was appointed to go 
over the list of those persons (including 
churchmen and dissenters) whom the 
churchwardens deemed too poor to pay the 
rate, and not, as appears by the paragraph, 
to examine into the religious principles of 
the inhabitants of the parish, or to single 
out the members of Dissenting congrega- 
tions. By this it will be seen, that the 
passing of a rate formed no part of the 


day’s proceedings, neither was it required, - 


a rate having been granted, and that with- 
out opposition, in September last. The 
committee was appointed, not with the 
view of excusing the dissenters as such, 
but of determining from the body of the 
parishioners those who from their poverty 
might fairly be let off the rate. 

o rate having been made in the parish 
of Langham for four years, and some re- 
pairs being necessary, a meeting of the 
parishioners was called for the 2nd of May, 
when W. T. Maude, Esq., the church- 
warden, proposed a rate of 3d. in the 
pound, which was seconded by T. L. Ewen, 
Esq. ; upon which Mr. Thomas Blyth 
moved, as an amendment, “that the rate 
be taken into consideration that day six 
months,’ which was seconded by Mr. 
Samuel Blyth. A shew of hands was 
taken, which was in favour of the rate. 
Mr. Blyth then demanded a poll, at the 
close of which the numbers were—for the 
rate, 44; for the amendment, 40; majority 
for the rate, 4.—Essex Standard. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


Society ror THE PropaGation OF THE 
Gosrert in Foreton Partrs.—On May 
8th, a public meeting was held at Leo- 
minster to form a district committee of 
this venerable institution, when the Lord 
Bishop of Nova Scotia and the Rev. W. 
Spencer Phillips, incumbent of St. John’s 
church, Cheltenham, attended as a depu- 
tation from the parent society. The in- 
teresting and affecting statements which 
were made explanatory of the objects and 
operations of the society were listened to 
with the deepest attention. A district 
committee was formed, and the proposed 
measures will be carried into full effect. — 
Monmouthshire Beacon, 

On 10th May, a special meeting was 
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held at Ross, in the magistrates’ room, in 
aid of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, the Rev. 
Love Robertson in the chair. The Right 
Rey. the Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia en- 
tered at length into the state of the colo- 
nial church, and described in very affect- 
ing language its spiritual destituuon— 
thousands and tens of thousands hunger- 
ing and thirsting for the bread and water 
of life, and, in many places, no minister 
to supply their necessities, ‘The meeting 
was most numerously attended by respect- 
able inhabitants and gentry in the vicinity 
of Ross, who were unanimously warm in 
the cause. The collection at the doors 
amounted to 22. 8s. 2d.—Hereford Journ. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

On Friday, the 10th May, a very respect- 
able meeting of the friends of the Church 
of England was held in the Town Hall, 
Huntingdon, when a Board of Education 
for Huntingdonshire was formed, in con- 
nexion with the National School Society, 
agreeably to plans deliberated upon at 
former meetings. Donations and sub- 
scriptions to a considerable amount were 
made, both by the laity and clergy, for 
carrying on the purposes of the board, in 
anticipation of a public meeting to be held 
in furtherance of education in the princi- 
ples of the established church —Camb, 
Chron. 

KENT. 

Canternury Diocesan Soctety.—On 
the 2nd May a very numerous and influen- 
tial meeting of the friends and members of 
this society was held at the Town Hall, 
Maidstone, to receive the report of the 
committee, and take furtber steps for pro- 
moting the object in view, ‘There were 
present the Lady Margaret Marsbam, the 
Lady Maria Finch, and many other ladies 
of the first respectability ; the Viscount 
Marsham, Sir B. W. Brydges, Dr. Grif- 
fith, J. Bb. Wildman, Esq., Henry Hoare, 
Esq., Geo. Gipps, Esq., Dr. Poore, W. 
Deedes, Esq., J. Whatman, Esq., the 
Revs. Wilberforce, Laurence( Rural Dean), 
Parker, Jebb, Moore, Harrison, Vaughan, 
Marsham, Boys, Cage, Baldwin, Curtois, 
Hornbuckle, Cobb, &c. ‘The Archdeacon 
of Canterbury was to have taken the chair, 
but was prevented by a domestic affliction. 
Viscount Marsham was consequently 
called to the chair, and explained that the 
object of the meeting was to carry outand 
improve the plans of the society, for which 
purpose a report would be read, and cer- 
tain resolutions submitted to the meeting. 
The Rev. R. J. Wilberforce then read the 

report of what had been effected by the 








committee since their appointment in De- 

cember last. Statistical inquiries bad 

been instituted in each parish, the results 

of which would be seen in some volu- 

minous schedules presented to the chair- 

man. Of the whole of the weekly schools 

the church had six-sevenths; dissenters 

one-seventh, Of Sunday schools the 

church had three-fifths ; dissenters two- 

fifths. ‘The report recommended the im- 
mediate formation of local boards in every 
neighbourhood, to assist in raising funds 
to supply schoolmasters with information, 
and to produce greater concert and unani- 
mity in the exertions of the friends of na. 
tional education on church principles. C, 
W. Martin, Esq., then peers the adop- 
tion of the report, which was seconded by 
the Rev. J. Wood, and carried unani- 
mously. The meeting was subsequently: 
addressed at great length by Sir B. W. 
Brydges, Rev.R. Moon,W. Deedes, Fsq., 
Rev. Dr. Poore, J. B. Wildman, Esq., 
H. Hoare, Esq., Rev. Dr. Griffith, Rev. C. 
Laurence, Rev. C. Collins, Rev. R. J. 
Wilberforce, J. Whatman, jun., Esq., the 
Rev. J. Hodgson, G. Gipps, Esq., &e. 
Various resolutions were passed to carry 
out the objects of the society. A sub- 
scription was entered into, which amounted 
to more than 500/. annually, in addition 
to numerous munificent donations. At 
the head of the list was the name of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for a donation 
of 200/., and an annual subscription of 
100/., and a like contribution from the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury.—Kent- 
ish Observer. 

Viscount and Viscountess Beresford 
have given the munificent sum of 2501, 
towards erecting a new church for the ac- 
commodation of about 500 individuals at 
Kilndon, near their seat, Bedgebury Park, 
Kent.—Kentish Gazette. 


LANCASHIRE, 


Socrery ror Promotrimso Cunrstian 
Kvnowtepor.—The annual meeting of the 
Manchester and Salford district committee 
(under which term is embraced all sub- 
scribers to the society) of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge took 
place on Monday, May 13th, at the Town 
Hall. 

On the motion of the Rev, Nz W. Gib- 
son, M.A., the Very Rev, the Warden 
was called on to preside, 

The chairman said, before commencing 
the proceedings it was desirable the 
should imitate the example set by the pa- 
rent society by commencing its meetings 
with prayer. Having offered up an appro 
priate prayer, 
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The Rev. R. C. Clifton, M.A., one of 
the secretaries, read the following report 
from the sub-committee :— 

“ The presentation of the annual report 
of the proceedings of the Manchester and 
Salford district committee of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, fur- 
nishes an opportunity of congratulating 
the subscribers and the public generally 
upon its improved and still improving con- 
dition. 

“ The following statement of the com- 
parative circulation of the books in the 
years 1837 and 1838 will prove most in- 
teresting and important. ‘There were sold 
by the district committee in 

1837, 1858. 
BADIOS cccccccsesccccccsvccces 2689... 2721 
Testaments ......... eccoooe §=1895... 2828 
wee 4048... 5159 
Bound books and tracts... 37096...46383 


Shewing a total increase of books circu- 
lated during the last year of 10,743 ; while, 
during the same time, twenty-one names 
have been added to the list of district sub- 
scribers., 

“ The sub-committee are anxious to call 
the attention of the public to a material 
alteration recently adopted in the manage- 
ment of the business of the depository, 
which, instead of being carried on, as for- 
merly, at Messrs. Bancks and Co.'s, Ex- 
change-street, is now conducted at 21, 
Ridgefield, in rooms belonging exclusive} 
to the society, and under the pantiintind 
ence of an agent, whose time is entirely 
devoted to itsservice. ‘Ihe importance of 
this district, and the probable advancement 
of the interests of the society, were consi- 
dered reasons sufficient to justify the addi- 
tional expenditure consequent on this new 
arrangement. It is gratifying to observe 
that the result of such change bas proved 
most satisfactory, since, during the first 
quarter of the present year, as compared 
with the first quarter of the last, there bas 
been an increase in the sale of books to the 
number of 5552; consisting of 182 Bibles, 
196 Testaments, 87 Prayer Books, and 
5087 bound books and tracts.”— Manches- 
ter Courier, 


The Ear) of Stamford and Warrington 
has undertaken to restore at his sole ex- 
pense the fine old parish church at Ashton, 
Lancashire, which has fallen into great 
decay. As one of the conditions of the 
restoration of Ashton church, the inhabi- 
tants are to form a cemetery, (the ground 
for which Lord Stamford gives, ) and erect 
a suitable chapel.— Leeds Intelligencer. 

A meeting of the friends of the system 
of national education in connexion with 
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the established church, as propounded by 
the diocesan boards, has been held in the 
Assembly Room of the Royal Hotel, 
Wigan. The spacious room was densely 
filled by tbe ladies and gentlemen of the 
town and neighbourhood. On the plat- 
form there were the Ear! of Balcarres, the 
Hon. and Rev. H. Powys, the Rev. J.J. J. 
Hornby (Rector of Winwick), the Rev. 
Thomas Bayne, the Rev. Augustus Camp- 
bell, the Rev. R. Carus Wilson, the Rev. 
J. Paley, the Rev. H. J. Gunning (Rector 
of Wigan), the Rev. J. H. Brown, A.M., 
T.C.D. (Haigh), the Rev. J. Glazebrook, 
John Whitley, Esq., Alexander Halibur- 
ton, Esq., &c. On the motion of the Earl 
of Balcarres, seconded by the Rev. J. 
Glazebrook, the Rev. H. J. Gunning was 
called to the chair. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by the Hon, and Rev. H. Powys, 
Rev. J. J. Hornby, Rev. Mr. Paley, 
Rev. R. C. Wilson, Jobn Lord, Esgq., 
Thos. Woodcock, Esq., &c.—Manchester 
Courier. 

‘Two new churches are to be erected in 
the parish of Croston ; the site of the one 
is in Bretherton, on the west side of the 
school; of the other, on the confines of 
Mawdsley and Bispham.—TIbid. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Ata vestry meeting lately held in the 
parish of Laceby, Lincolnshire, a rate of 
two-pence in the pound was unanimously 
agreed to for the repairs of the parish 
church.—Lincoln Chron. 


MIDDLESEX. 

Kixo’s Cottecr, Lonnon.—On Satar- 
day, April 27th, the annual general court 
of the governors and proprietors of King’s 
College was held in the theatre of that 
institution, his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the chair. ‘There were also 
present, the Bishops of London, Winches- 
ter, Hereford, and Quebec; the Marquis 
of Bute, Lord Bexley, Archdeacon Pott, 
the Rev. Dr. D’Oyly, Dr. Benson, Dr. 
Shepherd, &c. &Xc. 

The chairman opened the business by 
requesting the attention of the meeting to 
the report of the council. 

Mr. Smith, the secretary, then read the 
ninth annual report of the council, which 
commenced by announcing to the general 
court the continued and growing prospe- 
rity of the college, and stated that in every 
department during the last year the num- 
ber of students had increased, that a class 
in civil engineering bad been opened, and 
at Christmas the number of civil engineer- 
ing students was nineteen, and had since 
increased to thirty one. ‘The number of 
regular students in the several depart- 
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ments during the lastterm was as fol- 
lows :— 

Classical, Mathematical and 131 

Civil Engineering ..........+. 
Medical .......sese00. ecccccccccces e 65 
Junior department or School...... 596 

Total......0++ ecsvcees 612 

To which must be added 137 occasional 
students who attend particular courses of 
lectures, so that the entire number of stu- 
dents and pupils during the last term was 
749, The council adverted with regret to 
the great loss which the college had sus- 
tained by the death of the late Principal, 
the Rev. Hugh James Rose, which took 
place at Florence, on the 22nd of Decem- 
ber last, and stated that the professors, 
pupils, &c., intended erecting a monument 
to his memory in the college chapel; that 
the Rev. John Lonsdale was appointed 
his successor on the 29th of January last, 
The council felt great pleasure in stating 
that there was a prospect of procuring a 
suitable building (or a hospital in the vici- 
nity of the college, in which the medical 
students would have the advantage of at- 
tending clinical lectures under their own 
professors. 

The annual distribution of prizes to the 
proficients in the medical classes of this 
establishment took place on May 4th. 

Society ror Promorino CHristian 
Epvucation,—The annual meeting of the 
Society for Promoting Education amongst 
the Poor, according tothe principles of the 
Established Church, was held on May Ist, 
in the Central School Sanctuary, West- 
minster, The Archbishop of Canterbury 
was in the chair, Around his grace were 
the Bishops of London, Hereford, Chester, 
Chichester, Llandaff, Norwich, and Salis- 
bury, the Rev. Lord Thynne, Rev. Sir H. 
G. Dukinfield, Bart., Rev. Mr. Wilberforce, 
Sir T. Acland, Sir W. A. Nesbitt, Sir W. 
Farquhar, and several other persons of dis- 
tinction. The benches were filled with 
ladies and gentlemen. After an examina- 
tion of a few of the children, which gave 
much satisfaction, the Rev. Mr, Wigram, 
the secretary, read the report for the past 
year. It stated that the society had now 
existed twenty-eight years on the principle 
of teaching the children of the poor suitable 
learning, works of industry, and Chris- 
tianity according to the principles of the 
established church. Italso trained masters 
and mistresses to conduct other schools. 

In connexion with the central society there 
were ten diocesan and twenty-two county 
societies. There were throughout the 
country 6,728 schools, and 59,700 pupils, 
in connexion with the society, which had 
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from 1817 up to the issuing of the last 
triennial report expended 120,000/, to meet 
local contributions for district purposes. 
The diocesan society had raised about 
20,000/. What the society had expended 
had been the means, the committee were 
certain, of inducing the benevolent public 
to contribute three times as much. During 
the past year the Lords of the Treasur 
had granted 15,151/. to districts throug 
the recommendation of the society, The 
society had added to the grant 6,169/. 
They had now before their lordships appli- 
cations for 14,6001, to assist in erecting 
schools for 20,000 children. In all such 
cases the society joined the Treasury in 
assisting the efforts of the districts solicit- 
ing aid. Throughout England and Wales 
there were now 4,400 places which had 
schools in union with the society, At the 
sermons preached under the authority of 
the Queen's letter of last year, 24,800/. had 
been contributed. The number of children 
at schools in connexion with the society 
was much greater than that at schools upon 
the same principle, but unconnected with 
it. The report, which touched-on many 
other topics, and concluded by a strong 
appeal to the Christian benevolence of the 
public, was unanimously adopted. 
Incornronaten Socrety ror tHe Pro- 
PAGATION or THE Gosret IN Foreion 
Parts.—The 138th anniversary of the 
ubove society was held on the 17th of May, 
at the Church of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheap- 
side. ‘There were present, among the 
company, the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and Armagh, the Bishops of London, Win- 
chester, Ely, Bangor, Llandaff, Ripon, 
Chichester, Lincoln, and Nova Scotia; the 
Venerable Archdeacons Pott, Cambridge, 
and Hamilton; the Rey, Drs. Mill and 
D’Oyly ; the Lord Mayor, Alderman Cope- 
land, Sir C, Hunter, &c. The Lord Bishop 
of Ely preached the sermon, taking his text 
from St. Matthew’s Gospel, chap. v. ver.16, 
The society's expenditure during the last 
year exceeded its income by 12,0001, it was 
announced that the government had 
agreed to appoint a bishop for New- 
foundland and Bermudas, in the place 
of the two archdeacons of those Islands. 
The archdeaconry of Newfoundland is 
at present vacant; and it is understood 
that Dr. Spencer, the Archdeacon of 
Bermudas, (brother of the present Bishop 
of Madras,) will be nominated to the new 
see. ‘The allowance from government will 
be the same as that granted to the two 
archdeacons, which amounted together to 
7001. per annum, and the society bave 
agreed for the present to vote 500/. per 
annum in addition, The Lord Mayor and 
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Lady Mayoress afterwards entertained the 
bishops and a large and elegant assem- 
blage of guests. ‘The dinner was served 
up tn the Egyptian Hall. 

Sons or tue Crercy.—On the 2nd of 
May the annual sermon on behalf of the 
funds of the sons of the clergy was preached 
before the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
Sheriffs, Aldermen, &c., at St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, by Lord J. Thynne, prebendary of 
Westminster. The sacred edifice was 
crowded, and the rev. gentleman made a 
most eloquent and forcible appeal on behalf 
of the charity, and at the conclusion of the 
service a liberal contribution was raised. 
The anniversary dinner afterwards took 
place at the Merchant Taylors’ Hall, when 
nearly 300 persons of the first respectability 
sat down to dinner. 

The Lerd Mayor presided, and was 
supported by his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge on the right, and his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
the left. Amongst the company were, the 
Archbishop of Armagh, the Bishops of 
London, Llandaff, Chichester, Ripon, and 
Norwich; the Rev. Lord John Thynne, 
and the Archdeacon of London. Nearly 
the whole of the London clergy were pre- 
sent in their robes ; as were also the Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, Justices 
Alderson and Patteson, several members 
of both houses of parliament, and many of 
the first merchants and bankers of the 
city. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Archbishop of Armagh, Sir N. Tindal, 
the Bishop of Chichester, the Bishop of 
Liandaff, Lord John Thynne, and Sir. C. 
S. Hunter, spoke in favour of the objects 
of this institution, — The collection ex- 
ceeded 900/,— Times. 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Prayer-book and Homily Society was 
held on Thursday, May 2nd, in the Lower 
Room, Exeter Hall, the Right Hon. Lord 
Bexley,president of the society,in the chair. 

The resolutions were moved or sup- 
ported by the Rev. Messrs. Thomas Pyne, 
W. Marsh, A. S. Thelwall, L. C. S. 
Fanshawe, Robert Newstead, and James 
Saline, Capt. Harcourt, Henry Goulburn, 
Esq., and Mr, A. Pering. 

The S9th anniversary meeting of the 
Church Missionary Society was held 30th 
April, in the great room at Exeter Hall, 
The Earl of Chichester took the chair. 
The report was afterwards read, from 
which it appeared that the amount of the 
society’s income for the past year was 
7:1,3001.—Times. 

The 59th annual meeting of the Naval 
and Military Bible Society was held on 


the 7th of May, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms. The Marquis of Cholmondeley 
presided, and among those present were 
Lord Mountsandford, Capt. Sir E, Parry, 
xe. 

On Monday, May 6th, the annual visit- 
ation of the clergy of the archdeaconry of 
Middlesex was held in the parish church 
of St. Paul, Covent-garden, before the 
Venerable George Owen Owen, A.M , the 
archdeacon, who was assisted by Dr, Phil- 
limore, the official, and — Shepherd, Esq., 
the registrar. 

A petition to both houses of parliament 
was agreed to on the 7th of May at the 
monthly meeting of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, against the 
14th clause of a bill authorizing under cer- 
tain circumstances the salaried introduc. 
tion of chaplains other than those of the 
established church as teachers in the 
prisons of this country.—Times. 

Sr. Crement Danes,—Cuurcu-rare, 
—On Friday evening, May 3, a very full 
vestry assembled to make a rate to repair 
the steeple of the church, and for the ordi- 
nary expenses of the churchwardens for 
their year of office, when a fourpenny rate 
was agreed to by a majority of 53, there 
being five against the rate and 38 for it ; on 
which Mr. Benjamin Fowler, of Shire- 
lane, (who had previously moved an 
amendment that the vestry do adjourn, 
and lost it by a large majority, and is, we 
are informed, rated at only 22/ ,) demanded 
that the parish be polled. Result of Fri- 
day's poll—for the rate, 199; against it, 
12; majority on the first day’s poll, 187.— 
Thid. 

On Wednesday, May 8, the foundation- 
stone of a new church in Hans-place, 
Sloane-street, Chelsea, was laid by Lord 
Radstock, in the presence of a very nu- 
merous concourse of highly-respectable 
persons, including Captain Baque, Lady 
Charlotte Gordon, Lady Brodie, Lady 
Northland and family, the Rev. Richard 
Burgess, the rector, and the Reverends 
W. Newen and C, Driscoll, the curates of 
the proposed new church. The building, 
which is named St. Saviour’s, is to be of 
the Gothic order, with two towers; and 
the congregational part will be 76 feet by 
56 feet, and capable of holding 1200 per- 
sons; half the sittings to be free.— 
Herald. 

There are not less than 150 new churches 
and chapels of ease connected with the 
established religion now building in vari- 
ous parts of England and Wales, and num- 
berless schools are in the course of erection 
and enlargement by the friends and sup- 
porters of the church, 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Mr. W. E. Gladstone, M P. for Newark, 
has presented a very handsome organ to 
Christ Church, recently erected and en- 
dowed by voluntary subscription in that 
borough.— Nottingham Journal. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

At the quarterly meeting of the general 
committee of the Bath and Wells Diocesan 
Church Building Association, and Dio- 
cesan Society for providing a fund for the 
maintenance of additional Curates in popu- 
lous Parishes, held at the Palace at Wells, 
on Tuesday, April 2nd, the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of the Diocese in the 
chair, a grant of 50/. was voted towards 
enlarging and repairing the parish church 
of Misterton; of 100/. towards building a 
chapel of ease in the parish of Iluntspill ; 
and (in addition to 225/. previously given 
towards the enlargement) the sum of 25/. 
towards liquidating the deficiency in set- 
tling the expenses incurred in the great 
improvements which have been made at 
St. James’s church, Taunton. An order 
was signed for payment of 200/. given by 
Miss Shepherd specifically for ‘Trinity 
church, Frome ; and of 50/. given by “A 
Friend,’’ with the same limitation, to be 
invested towards the endowment of that 
new church, Also, of 60/, granted towards 
rebuilding and enlarging Godney chapel, 
in the parish of Mere. Also, of 100/. as 
part of the grant voted towards rebuilding 
the parish church at Tiverton.—In the 
business of the Diocesan Curates’ Fund 
Society, the application made by the rector 
of Bath for assistance towards employing 
an additional curate in St. Michael's parish, 
was postponed until another meeting. An 
application was presented from the rector 
of Walcot for aid towards the maintenance 
of two additional curates in that parish— 
grants were accordingly voted of 50/. to 
each, one fifty being the sum contributed 
by Mrs, Maltby specifically for the benefit 
of that parish.Salisbury Herald. 

Taunton.—A vestry meeting was holden 
on the 18th of April, for the purpose of 
making a church-rate for the parish of St. 
Mary Magdalene. H. Badcock, Esq., one 
of the churchwardens, applied for a ten- 
penny rate, On a poll being taken, the 
number of persons voting were found to 
be—for the rate, persons 396, votes 477 ; 
against the rate, persons 283, votes 315; 
majority for the rate, persons 113, votes 
162.—Bath Gazette. 

Through the unremitting exertions of the 
Rev. Charles Woodcock, B.A., vicar of 
Chadstock, be has obiained funds adequate 
for the erection of a new church in that 
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parish, the foundation-stone of which was 
laid on Friday, May 8rd. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Diocesan Epvcatiox, — On Friday, 
19th April, a meeting was held in the As. 
sembly Room, Wolverhampton, for the 
purpose of forming a district society to 
aid in establishing schools on the plan pro- 
posed by the Society for Promoting Educa. 
tion on the Principles of the Established 
Church. The company, which included 
many ladies, was large and respectable ; 
and among the clergy and gentry present 
were the Hon. and Very Rey, the Dean of 
Lichfield, the Venerable Archdeacon Hod- 
son, E. Monckton, Esq., Lieut.-General 
Monckton, Henry Hill, Esq., the Rev. A. 
B. Haden, the Rev. G. W. Woodhouse, 
the Rev. W. Lewis, the Rev. J. Boyle, 
the Rey. J. H. Bright, the Rev. J. W. 
Hughes, the Rev. H. Moore, the Rev, W. 
A. Newman, the Rev. W. Gresley, the 
Rev, W. Dalton, the Rev. G. H. Fisher, 
the Rev. H. Kempson, the Rev. H. HH. 
Higgins, the Rev. G. Fisk, the Rev. M. 
Kemsey, the Rev. H, Poutney, the Rev. 
Bowyer Vaux, the Rev, G.B. Clare, the Rev. 
R. Prichard, the Rev. A. Howell, the 
Rev. J. Clare, the Rev. J. W. Heale, 
the Rev, J. Fisher, the Rev. H. F. Gray, 
&e. &e. 

SUFFOLK. 

Cuurcn Rates ar Iveswicn,.—A meeting 
was held in the parish of St. Helen in this 
borough, on Saturday, May 4th, to make a 
cburch-rate ; it was numerously attended. 
The worthy rector (Mr, Nottidge) was in 
the chair. The churchwardens having laid 
before the meeting au estimate of the pro- 
bable expenses of the repair of the church 
&c. for the year of their office, a rate of 
4d. in the pound was proposed; upon 
which Mr. Lacey (a dissenter) moved a 
postponement of twelve months. A show 
of hands was taken, and the chairman de- 
clared a majority of sevenin favour of the 
amendment. A poll was then demanded and 
granted, which it was agreed should close 
at nine o'clock in the evening. The poll 
was continued with great spirit until the 
appointed time, when there appeared a 
majority of twelve in favour of the rate. 
What is worthy of remark in this case is, 
that although this is but a small parish, it 
has always been considered by the radi- 
cals as their stronghold, and has been the 
means of radical town councillors being 
returned for the middle ward on two or 
three occasions, and one of the church- 
wardens has always been, and is now, one 
of the most active partisans in the radical 
interest. —Times. 
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SURREY. 

Cuuren Rares.—A meeting of the 
Baptist Dissenters took place on Wednes- 
day, May ist, at New Park-street Chapel, 
Southwark, touching the subject of church- 
rates. The Rev. Dr. Price, of Hackney, 
declared that he bad paid no church-rates 
for three years, and never would. The 
Doctor urged upon the meeting the im- 
portance of pledging themselves to refuse 
the payment of church-rates whenever 
they were demanded. He concluded by 
moving a resolution to this effect, which 
was seconded by a Mr. Doleary. A dis- 
inclination to support such a resolution 
soon became manifest, and Mr. Watson,a 
solicitor, argued that when a church-rate 
had been made, resistance to it was illegal. 
He moved an amendment, which went to 
nullify the proposition of Dr. Price, When 
put to the show of hands, the chairman 
decided the amendment to be lost. Mr. 
Watson and his friends, however, did not 
feel disposed to acquiesce in the decision ; 
and therefore begged that the hands 
should be counted, which being done, it 
was discovered that the amendment was 
carried by a majority of four; the numbers 
being—for the amendment 56; for the 
motion 52. The Hackney Doctor was con- 
sequently beaten by the members of his 
own creed, and became wofully chap- 
fallen when he unexpectedly found that 
the laugh was against him. This same 
Rev. Doctor appeared with another, be- 
fore the magistrates of Worship-street, on 
Friday, to shew cause why they refused to 
pay the church-rate. The Doctor of course 
objected to the rate “ from conscientious 
motives; but his objection was urged in 
vain. Both were ordered to pay forthwith, 

Ata public meeting held at Kingston- 
upon-Thames, J. Nightingale, Esq., mayor, 
presiding, a committee was appointed for 
raising subscriptions for constructing a 
new church at Norbiton, the parish church 
not affording sufficient accommodation for 
the inhabitants, The proposed erection will 
have 400 seats reserved, eitber quite free 
or at very low rents, for the poor, Esti. 
mated expense, including site, fabric, 
fittings, and enclosure, from 3,500/, to 
4,0001., of which 1,546/. are a’ready sub- 
scribed, and 1,100/. expected from church 
commissioners, and incorporated and dio- 
cesan societies. —Surrey Standard. 


SUSSEX. 

Bricuton Cuvurcna Rares, — The 
churchwardens of Brighton applied on 
Thursday for achurch-rate of 14d. in the 
pound, to defray the necessary legal ex- 
penses of the parish church of St. Nicholas 
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and the chapel of ease, called St. Peter. 
This was met by an amendment, that the 
further consideration of the question be 
adjourned for twelve months; thereupon 
a poll was demanded and kept open for 
two days; it closed onSaturday evening, 
when the numbers were—for the rate, 445 
persons, 1,057 votes; for the adjourn- 
ment, 417 persons, 747 votes; majority 
for the rate, 28 persons, 310 votes.— 
Brighton Gasette. 

Charles Dixon, Esq., of Stanstead Park, 
has generously given the munificent dona- 
tion of 1001. towards enlarging the wings, 
extending the wards, and otherwise pro- 
moting the utility of the Chichester In- 
firmary.— Brighton Gazette. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

At a meeting of clergy and laity, held in 
Lichfield, at the house of Archdeacon 
Hodson, it was unanimously resolved to 
recommend for adoption, in the parishes of 
Lichfield and its vicinity, petitions for 
church extension at home, for church ex- 
tension in the British colonies, and for na- 
tional education on church principles.— 
Leamington Courier. 


WILTSHIRE. 

W. Wyndham, Esq., M.P., bas gene- 
rously given orders for the erection, at his 
own expense, of a new clock in St. Ed- 
mund’s Church, Salisbury. 

Society ror PRomotinG CuHuristian 
Kxow.ence.—The following report of the 
Salisbury District Committee bas been just 
published, and it is with much pleasure 
that we lay it before our readers :—‘‘ The 
Salisbury Diocesan Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, in presenting to the subscribers and 
the public their report for the last year, 
have a very graifying task to perform. 
W hetber they regard the general operations 
of the society in London, or the measure of 
usefulness which has attended their own 
labours in this district during that period, 
they conceive they have much reason for 
congratulation. With respect to the 
proceedings of their own board during the 
year, the committee are happy to observe, 
that in three of the most important items of 
their distribution,—that is, in the number 
of Testaments and Psalters, of Books of 
Common Prayer, and of bound and halt- 
bound books, there has been a very mate- 
rialincrease. ‘There have been issued from 
the depository, 


Bibles as — 462 
Testaments and Psalters 706 
Prayer Books... a Te 
Bound and Half-bound Books 1286 
Tracts ob ese 11,901 
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The number of tracts circulated in 1837 
was, it is thought, greater, in consequence 
of the general confirmation held in this 
diocese in the course of that year. The 
distribution for 1858 very largely exceeds 
that for 1836, when it only amounted to 
6935.—Salisbury Herald. 

The general committee of the Salisbury 
Diocesan Church Building Association 
recently held their quarterly meeting, which 
was very numerously attended. There 
were present, the Lord Bishop of Sarum, 
(ia the chair,) the Dean of Salisbury, 
the Archdeacons of Sarum and of Wilts, 
Mr. Canon Clarke, Alexander Powell, 
Esq., the Hon. and Rev. Canon Bou- 
verie, Rev. Charles Wrottesley, Rev. W. 
Dansey, Ambrose Hussey, Esq., Rev. 
W. E. Hony, Rev. W. Buller, Rev. D, J. 
Eyre, Rev. N. Smart, J. H. Jacob, Esq. 
(the Treasurer,) and the Rev. G. P. Low- 
ther, (the Secretary of the Association. )— 
The minutes of the last quarterly meeting 
were read; and the Report of the sub-com- 
mittee appointed to take into consideration 
the propriety ofappointing a diocesan sur- 
veyor or architect, was presented, strongly 
recommending the appointment of such an 
officer to investigate the plans presented 
to the committee, and report on the same. 
Mr. T. H. Wyatt was elected to fill this 
office.—The Treasurer presented his ac- 
counts, and announced a donation of 100 
guineas from Sir H. H. Hoare, Bart. The 
names of fourteen new subscribers were 
also recorded. The applications for aid 
were very numerous, and the following 
grants were made :—towards re-pewing 

West Milton chapel, in the parish of Poor- 
stock, 30/.; for re-building Cheddington 
church, 251.; for re-building Cann St, 
Rumbold church, 1601. ; towards building 
a chapel-of-ease at Burton, in the parish 
of Winfrith Newburgh, 75/. All the above- 
named places are situated in the archdea- 
conry of Dorset. The Rev. G. Guthrie 
made an application for aid towards build- 
ing a district church at Derry Hill, near 
Calne, in the archdeaconry of Wilts, the 
district embracing a number of outlying and 
extra-parochial places, with a population 
of 1500 souls, situated from two to seven 
miles from their parish churches. The 
church to hold 500 persons, and 400 of the 
seats to be free, The committee responded 
to this urgent call by the munificent grant 
of 3001, which, with the private sub- 
scriptions already gained, will insure the 
speedy commencement of this important 
work, in the success of which the Mar. 
quis of Lansdowne warmly interests bim- 
self, and towards it bas given 200/. Mr. 


Brown, one of the churchwardens of the 
parish of Stapleford, in the archdeaconry 
of Sarum, applied for aid towards repew- 
ing the church, and a grant of 35/. was 
made. The secretary gave notice that he 
had furnished the necessary papers for ap- 
plication for aid to the parish of Chard- 
stock, for a chapel of ease at Smallridge ; 
to the parishes of Stalbridge, Portland, 
and Bradpole, all in the are deaconry of 
Dorset, and to Whiteparish, in the arch- 
deaconry of Sarum; the plans and otber 
papers of which several claimants would 
all be ready for the next quarterly meeting. 
The total sum of grants made amounted 
to 625i. It is quite evident that the funds 
of the association cannot long bear this 
drain upon them without being re- 
plenished ; and we earnestly recommend 
it to the attention of those who have not 
yet added their names to its long list of 
donors and subscribers.—Salishury Herald. 
YORKSHIRE, 


Cuuncu-rates.—Mr. Baines, M.P. for 
Leeds, refused to pay 2l. 5s. for church- 
rates; he appealed from the civil to the 
ecclesiastical authorities, then refused to 
appear, and has been condemned in taxed 
costs amounting to upwards of one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds !— Leds Intelligencer. 

WALES. 

Lord Dynevor is erecting at his sole 
cost a chapel of ease to the parish of 
Liandilo Fawr; the ceremony of laying 
the first stone of the edifice was performed 


by his lordsbip’s eldest daughter, the Hon. 
Fanny Rice Rice. 


COLONIAL. 


Uprer Canava Cottece.—On Mon- 
day, 4th Feb., the installation of the new 
principal, the Rev. Dr. Mc Caul, took 
place in the great room of the college, by 
the Rev. Mr. Matthews, first classical 
master and acting principal, who, in a neat 
and ea speech, complimented the 
learned and reverend gentlemen upon his 
happy and auspicious arrival, expressing 
his earnest hope and confidence that under 
him the institution, so dear to all present, 
would continue to prosper and flourish, 

On Sunday, 10th Feb., the Lord Bishop 
of Montreal admitted to deacon’s orders 
Mr. George Petrie, late student under the 
direction of Bishop Walker, of Edinburgh, 
theological professor of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland. Mr. Petrie has pro- 
ceeded to the London district of Upper 
Canada, where he is appointed to the 


charge of travelling missionary. — The 
Church, 
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NEW 


BOOKS 





Arts and Artisans at Home and Abroad. By 
J.C. Symons. post§vo. cloth. 6s. 
The Nautical Steam-Engine. By Captain Robin- 


sop. crown 8yo. cloth. 7s. 

Alison on Atmospheric Contagion. crown 8vo. 
cloth. 5s. 

Cramp’s Memoirs of the Rev. T. C. Everett. 
12mo, cloth. 6s. 

Plain Sermons. By the Rev. C. B. Pearson. 
I2mo. cloth. 5s, 

Thirty Years in India, &c. By Major H. Bevan. 
2vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 2lIs. 


Rural Sketches. By T. Miller. Post 8vo. cloth. 
128, 

Institutiones Piz, or, Meditationsand Devotions. 
Edited by Rev. W. H. Halil. 18mo. cl. 7s. 


Man in his Intellectual Faculties. By Robert 
Mudie. i2mo, cloth. 5s. 
The Listener in Oxford. fc. cloth. 43s. 6d. 


Six Sermons on Public Worship. By Rev. Robt. 
Baobury. 12mo0. cloth. 3s. 

Goodman’s Court of King Jamesthe First. 2 vols. 
Svo. 30s. 

History of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. Trans- 
lated by A. L. Phillipps, Esq. Vol. 1. royal 
4to. boards. 2is. With plates, 32s. 

Rogers's Vegetable Cultivator. I2mo. cl. 7s. 


Bennecieae's History of France. 12mo. cloth. 

7s. Od. 

Frost’s History of the United States. 12mo. 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 


Shaw’s Specimens of Elizabethan Architecture, 
complete. Medium dto, hf-bd., 3/, 3s.; im- 
perial 4to. hf-bd. 61. 6s. 

Memoir and Select Remains of William Nevins, 
D.D., with Introductory Essay. By the Rev. 
Octavius Winslow. fc. cloth. 6s. 

Rev. H. Blant’s Lectures on the History of 
Elisha. 12mo. cloth. 5s. 6d. 

Orger’s Six Lectures on the History and Cha. 
racter of Lot. fe. cloth. 3s. 

M‘Ghee’s Laws of the Papacy. 
4s. 6d. 

Portraits of Eminent Living Divines. No. I 
Prints, 12s., proofs, 21s. 

Keightley’s History of England. 
boards, 73. 

Life of Sir Richard Hill. 


i2mo. cloth. 


Vol. Il. 12mo. 


By the Rev. E. Sidney. 


8vo. cloth. 12s. 
Six Years’ Residence in Algiers. By Mrs. 
Broughton. Post s8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. 


Butler’s Analogy of Religion, 
the Author, 
cl. 4s. 6d. 


with Memoir of 
By Rev. G, Croly, LL.D. 12mo. 


PRICES OF THE 


Architectural Remains of the Reign of Elizabeth 
and James the Ist, from Accurate Drawings, 
by A.J. Richardson. Plain, 2/. 2s. Coloured, 
3/. 5s. 

Missions the Chief End of the Christian Church. 
18mo. cl. 2s. 6d. 

Barlee’s Explanatory Version of the Minor Pro- 
phets. Fep.8vo. cl. 4s. 

Frank Howard's Science of Drawing. Part I., 
Trees. Fep. 8vo. cl, 4s. 

Capital Punishment, the Importance of its Abo- 
lition. A Prize Essay. 18mo. cl. 2s. 6d. 

Channing’s Remarks on the Slavery Question. 
Svo. sewed. Is. 6d. 

Wilbraham’s Travels in the Trans-Caucasian 
Provinces of Russia. Svo. cl. 18s. 

Hand-Book for Travellers in Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Russia. Crown 8vo. cl. 12s. 

Buddicom’s Discourses on the Life of Abraham. 
2vols.12mo. cl. 14s. 

The Poetry of the Pentateuch. By Rev. Hobart 
Caunter. 2 vols. 8vo. cl. 30s. 

Wiseman’s Four Lectures on the Ceremonies of 
the Holy Week at Rome. 8vo. cl. 8s. 6d. 
Nolan’s Catholic Character of Christianity. 

ismo. cl, 5s. 

Leigh’s Voyages, &c. in South Australia. post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Keble’s Selections from Hooker. 18mo. 5s. 

Autobiography of Bishop Patrick. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Fauikner’s History of Hammersmith. 8vo. 
21s. 

Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage. 8vo. cl. new 
edit. 1/. 18s. 

Mushet’s Wrongs of the Animal World. Crown 
8vo. 8s, 

Jackson on Wood Engraving. 
2/, 12s. 6d. 

Coleridge’s Remains, Vol. 1V. 8vo. 12s. 

Coleridge’s Character of the Church. 
12s. 6d. 

Gould’s Dictionary of Painters, &c. 2 vols. 
12mo. 7s. 

Caulfield’s Fall of Babylon. 12mo, cl. 4s. 6d. 

Wardlaw on National Church Establishments. 


8vo. half-bd. 


8vo. 


8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Sufferings of Isaac Lefebvre. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Sabin’s History of Man. l2mo. 5s. 


Brenton’s Hope of the Navy. 1l2mo. cl. 5s. 

Thelwall on the Opium Trade. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Mind and the Emotions Considered in relation 
to Health and Disease. By W. Cooke, M.D., 
F.R.C.S, 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH FUNDS, 


FROM APRIL 24, To May 24, 1839. 


a 























|S per ct, Consols, Red. 3 per cent. ent. | Red.3\¢ per cent, ent | New 34 percent, | Long Anns. 
Highest..... 933 “1003, “qo 148 
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Aons.Jan.&July. Bank Stock. | India Stock. nia sok. | Exchequer Bills. | India Bonds, 
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PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 


Price. | Div. Price. Div, 














' 
Grand Junction Canal Co. ...| 190 10 |London & Birmingham Rail- 161 : 
Birmingham do.............. seen 216 | 10 way Co, ...100/. 90/. paid 
Ellesmere and Chester do......., 82.5 | 4 (Great Western 100/, 65/. paid) 73 
Kennet and Avon do TTTTTTITTT TT 28, 10 1.7 Southampton do. eee eee eeeeene 44. 10 | 
Monmouth do. ..................| 203 | 10 (Grand Junction do............../ 198 | 12 
RITES nsosccscccsicccscnses 13.10 12.6 Liverpool and Manchester do,... 194 10 
Stratford-on-Avon do. ......... | 45 2 London Dock do. ................, 67 | 215 





Warwick and Birmingham do,.| 276 15 (St. Katherine's Dock do. ......; 109 | 2.10 

Warwick and Northampton do.| 202 | 14 |Albion Assurance do.............) 71 | 3.10 

Worcester and Biraedeabess Go.) 72 | & DOOR ccccccscccccctcccccccsccseal. SER 6 
(Guardian Gb, sectscscscete bined Ge | Oe 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received “ E. L. S.,” “ Fidelis,” “E. J. HL,” “D. P.”? “ ddevdaBng,” “ A 


Barrister,” “ An unpoetical Friend,” ‘* E, D.” 





In reference to a notice which appeared in the preceding number, the Editor has 
received the following letter :— 

‘* Rev. Sir,—As you have noticed the panegyrics of the ‘ Gift for all Seasons,’ and 
of € Shelley,’ which appeared some time since in the Conservative Journal, perhaps you 
will allow me to say that the person who wrote those articles has now no connexion 
whatever with that paper, and that no such articles will again find their way into its 
columns. The Conservative Journal is now altogether under the sole control and 
management, editorially and otherwise, of as sound a churchman as yourself. And 
as in very many instances the same persons take the Conservative Journal and the 
British Magazine, | hope you will allow this short note to appear among your 
notices or somewhere else in your Magazine, which I have read with great pleasure 
and profit from its commencement, and you will greatly oblige your obedient humble 
servant, The Editor of the Conservative Journal.” 

«&. T. R.” whose letter ‘ On the Doctrine of Ignatius” appeared in the preceding 
number, has written a letter to the Editor, from which the following is an extract :— 

** T have committed a wrong upon ‘ the reviewer’ which I only observed yesterday, 
and I take the earliest opportunity of correcting it. 

“In my letter I asserted that the reviewer leaves his unlearned reader to suppose the 
doctrine of departed spirits remembering, or at least benefiting us, to be a ‘ clear and 
undoubted’ statement of the Apostolical Father, although founded upon a passage so 
corrupt as to defy translation. ‘This statement is so far untrue, as that the reviewer 
does not leave his reader to consider it a ‘ clear and undoubted’ statement, but he calls 
it an ‘ apparent fact.’ 

‘* As the summaries of doctrine at the end of the review were never examined by me 
with a view to criticism, and as it was quite an after-thought ina very hurried letter, 
my alluding to one of them at all—and that merely for a joke, I had not observed 
that the word ‘apparently,’ five lines above, was connected with the doctrine in 
question, and thus I was led into error. 

‘* I dislike troubling you with a letter, but I have a much stronger dislike against 
this sort of misrepresentation; and I therefore authorize you to print this letter, or 
to say anything you may like as a footnote to the reviewer's reply, should he reply to 
my letter in your Magazine.” 

In the letter above referred to, p. 514, line 8, “ friendship” is misprinted for 
* fellowship.” ~— 

To a Correspondent at Cambridge from whom he has received two letters this 
month, and to whom he hoped to have written before the 23rd, the Editor owes an 
apology. If, as the Editor imagines, he is now in town, will he give him an oppor- 
tunity of making it personally by inquiring for a note addressed to him at Messrs 
Rivingtons, 3, Waterloo Place, 

The Editor hopes to find room for Mr. Bickersteth's extract in the next number ; 
and for the letter of ** An Irish Parson.” 
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INDEX TO VOL. XV. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS, CORRESPONDENCE, AND POETRY. 


A Lasco’s Liturgy, 612 

Apocalypse, Rev. R. W. Johnson on the com- 
mon and erroneous Interpretation of the last 
two chapters of the, 307 

Apostles’ Creed, Rev. E. Bickersteth on the 
Practical Application of the, 551 

Antiquities, &e., 23, 149, 259, 380, 504, 630 

Attendance of Clergy at Meetings of Wesley- 
ans, 417 

Authority of the Fathers, 411 


Baptism, E. K. on Private, 409; of Illegiti- 
mate Children, 200 ; of Illegitimate Persons, 
4ii 
Benediction, on the Use of the, 199 ; E. C. on, 
541 
Bishop's College, Caleutta, G. B. on, 157 
Burial Service, on the, 672 


Catechism, J. B. on the, 543 

Celebration of the Holy Communion, on the 
Application of Money given at the, 548 

Church Accommodation, on, 675 

Church of England and the Church of Rome, 
on the Fundamental Differences between, 
605 

Church of England Quarterly Review, and 
Tracts for the Times, 191 

Church Matters, 67 ; Church Union Societies, 
on, 67; S. J. E. on, 69; A Country 
Parson on, 70; Dissenting Agitation, 73; 
Matters, 212, 319; Visitations, 214; Plan 
of a General Union for the Promotion of 
Religious Equality, 74 ; National Education, 
on, 78, 318, 563; Education, Effect of the 
Poor Laws on, 80; Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 85, 215, 448 ; Breeks 
v. Woolfrey, Remarks on the case of, 206 ; 
Oxford Tracts, on the,211; Cathedral Bill,on 
the, 317 ; Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues 
Bill, on the, 440; Church Extension, and 
Education on Church Principles, 563 ; 
Church Rates, 565 ; Education of the Mid- 
dle Classes— Training of Schoolmasters, 
685; Church Discipline Bill, Letter from the 
Bishop of Exeter to his Clergy on, 692 

Church Rates, Hon. and Rev. A. Perceval in 

— to Mr. Goode on, 304 

Church Societies, on, 286, 287, 288, 290; 
C. M. S. on, 418; S. 1. E. on, 522 

Church, what Constitutes a, 291 

Church Service, on some points in, 671 


Church Vestments, on, 802, 303; Mr. Hart 


on, 442, 668; Proposed Restoration of the 
Cope, F. C. on, 544; The Cope, Carra 


on, 546 
Churching after Illegitimate Children, 199, 
411 
Civil Marriages, S. B. on, 408 
Claims of Seamen on the Church, 201 
Collect for Monday before Easter, of, 556 
Cope—see Church Vestments 


Devotional Writings of the 15th Century, 18, 
249 

Disposal of Higher Church Preferment, 23, 
149, 259, 380, 504, 630 

Dissenting Matters, 567 

Divine Service, the Performance of, W. B. H. 
on, 419 

Doctrine of the Fathers respecting the 7th 
Chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, and 
the Millennium, 308 

Donne, Rey. H. Alford’s edition of, Remarks 
on, 534 


Ecclesiastical Commission, on the, 415 

Ephraim, the Promise to, 245 

Eucharist, on some Practical and Doctrinal 
results of rare celebration of the, 648 

Evil Use of Exaggerated Terms of Disap- 
probation, on the, 424 

Extemporary Addresses, on, 547; G. W. R. 
on, 665 


Fasts of the Church of England, on Keeping 
the, 197 


Gibbon, on the Writings of, 365 

Goode, Rev. William, Reply to Mr. Perceval 
on the meaning of the term “ Common 
Law,” 190 


Idolatry in India, the Encouragement of , 202 
Intercourse between the Church of England 
and the Churches of the East, on, 495, 616 
Irenzus, = of the Public Life of, 1 ; ‘Testi- 
mony of, to certain Facts of Church History, 

370 


Johnson, Dr., on, 485 
Jolly, Bishop, Works, remarks on, 531 


| Lectures, on Scbool and Cottage, 412 
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Literary Policy of the Church of Rome in | 
1835; or the Prohibitory Index for that | 
year, 162 

Literary Treatment of English Catholics by 
Roman Catholics, Rev. Joseph Mendham 
on, 304 

Liturgy, on the Use of the, by Persons in 
Private, 673 

Liturgy, on the Transpositions of one of the 


Liturgy, Prayer Transformed inthe, D. C. L. 
on, 546; S.S.S.S. on, 547 


Marriage Law, on, 407 ; on the New, 659; on 
some probable consequences of the, 303; 
R. B. on the, 405; Alpha on, 406 

Millennium, the, R. W. tiene on, 667 

Ministers wearing the Scarf and Gown, on, 
301 

Monumental Inscriptions, Rev. Geo. Sherer 
on, 416; Anachoreta on, 417 


National Education on Church Principles, 521 


Observance of the Festivals in London 
Churches, H. B. on, 422 

Orthodoxy of Chillingworth, Extract from an 
unpublished MS. , 532 

Oxford Tracts, on the, 669 


Pastoral Aid Society, T.S. on, 401; W. on, 
661 

Paulicians, Rev. G. S. Faber on the, 274; 
Mr. Dowling in reply to Mr. Faber, 390 

Plain Preaching, Commorans in rure, on, 270; 
Pradicator on, 643 

Popish Controversy in Ireland, Present State 
of the, 127 

Powell, Professor: R:marks on his recent 
Work on Tradition, by Vincentius, 524, 652 

Prayers for the Dead, E.S. on, 188 

Preaching in Gowns, S. L. E. on, 301 

Presbyterian Ordination, Rev. John Clarke 
Crosthwaite in reply to Mr. Faber on, 37 ; 
Rev. G. S. Faber, in reply to Mr. Dowling 
and Mr. Crosthwaite on, 43; in reply to 
the Editor and Mr. Crosthwaite, 178 ; H. 
T. T.on, 181; Mr, Crosthwaite in reply to 
Mr. Faber, 277 

Proofs of the Authority of the Books of the 
Old Testament, from an ancient M.S., by 
the Rev. E. Bickersteth, 425 

Protestant Episcopal Church in Paris, for 
Celebrating the W 
England in the French Language, Another 
Presbyter of the English Church on, 53, 
186; A Presbyter of the Church of Eng. 
land on, 56, 309 

Puritan Exorcism, No. II. 142 


REV 


Abbott, Jacob: Hoary Head and the Valleys 
Below, 64 
Apostolicorum, que supersunt, 59 


Barbadoes, Bp. of, Charge of the, 314 
Bartlett, Rev. Thomas: Memoirs of Joseph 





Prayers in the, 415 


orship of the Church of | 


Register Copies, Richard Hart on, 551 

Reverend, on the Style of, 669 

Rights of Perpetual Curates, 429 

Romans VII., on, and the Millennium, 553 

Rose, Rev. Hugh James, Memoir of the late, 
226, 327, 421; Tribute to the Memory of, 
proposed, by the Rev. J. E. N. Molesworth, 
556 


Russell, Dr., History of the Church in Scot- 
land, Hibernicus on, 676 


Sacrep Porrry: 
Hymn for the Gospel and Lesson of Sexa- 
ima Sunday, 27; Tinterne Abbey, 28 ; 
ranslation of Latin Hymns—In Advent, At 
Night, At Matins, 154; At the Vespers, At 
the Compline, 155; In Lent, At Vespers, 
In the Annunciation, At First Vespers, 267 ; 
In the Conversion of St. Pauls, At the 
Nocturnal Office, 268 ; At the Lauds, 269 ; 
An Easter Hymn, 385; Practical Faith 
regardless of the Threats of ee me Adver- 
sity, 389; Prophecy of Balaam, the, 508; 
Psalm ciii., 509 ; Ascensione Domini, 
510; An Ode on Sacred Poetry, Trans- 
lated from the French of M. de Lamar- 
tine, 637 
Sacrament, on the Daily Celebration of the, 
674 ; on Administering the, 668 
Service on Easter Eve, on, 676 
Socialism, R. W. J. on, 520 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
on the Catechism published by, 51 
St. Ignatius, S. T. R. on the Doctrine of, 511 


Tithe, on Rating, Rev. John Austin in reply 
to Mr. Austen, 50; Rev. W. Metcalfe on, 
172, 309; Mr. J. T. Austen in reply to 

Mr. Metcalfe, 305 
Tracts for the Times, F.F. on, 398 ; Hon. and 

Rev. A. Perceval on, 537 
Tradition, D. P. on, 29, 167 


Vermont, Bishop of, Work on the Church of 
Rome, Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite’s Remarks 
on, 189 

Vestments, on the Controversy concerning, 
252 


Virgin, on the Ephesine Title of the Blessed, 52 


_ Wakes, Miles on the Suppression of, 302 
Waldenses, H. H. on the, 185; and Albigenses, 

| on the, 379 ; Were these only Different Names 

for the same Persons, 489; in what Sense 

| Heretici, 283 

Windsor and Eton Church Union Society, 
H. T. T. on, 299 

Works on the Ancient Customs of the Church, 
202 


LE W S. 


; 


Butler, D.C.L., late Lord Bishop of Dur- 
— = . 
rnay, Adolphus : to the Difficulties, 
Philo ical and istered, of the First Book 
of Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War, 67 
| Bosanquet, S. R.: New System of Logic, 557 
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Best, Hon. and Rev. J.: Parochial Ministra- 
tions, 437 

Bickersteth, Rev. T. : The Example of Christ, 
a Course of Sermons on, 438 

Brett, Thomas, LL.D. : Collection of the Prin- 
cipal Liturgies used in the Christian Church, 
60 


Budge, Rev. Edward: Christian Naturalist, 61 
Burton, Rev. Nathaniel: Narrative of a Voy- 
age from Liverpool to Alexandria, 57 


Call upon the Great, The, 558 

Cambridge Portfolio, The, 311 

Channing, Wm. E.: Self-Culture, 559 

Church of England, The, defended against 
the Church-of-England Quarterly Review, 


Church of Rome, The, in her Primitive Purity 
compared with the Church of Rome in the 
Present Day. By J. H. Hopkins, D.D., 
Bishop of Vermont, 561 

Coleridge, James D., LL.D.: Companion to 
First Lessons of the Services of the Church, 
204 

Cox, Arthur C.: Advent; a Mystery, 61 

Ecclesiastical Commission. By a Dignitary of 
the Church, 432 

Englishman’s, The, Greek Concordance of the 
New Testament, 562 

Essay on the Neo-Druidic Heresy in Bri- 
tannia, (Part 1.,) 314 

Eucharistica ; with an Introduction by the Rev. 
Samuel Wilberforce, 561 


Faber, Rev. Frederick W.: Tracts on the 
Church and the Prayer Book, 431 

Ferguson, George: Decerpta ex P. Ovidii 
Nasonis Metamorphoseon Libris, 433 


Gift for all Seasons, The. Edited by William 
Anderson, 436 

Gisborne, Rev. T.: Inquiry respecting Love 
as one of the Divine Attributes, 204 

Gladstone, W. E.: The State in its Relations 
with the Church, 203 

Gorle, Rev. James: Fables from Ancients and 
Moderns, Versified by, 204 

Guest, Lady Charlotte : Mabinogion, 312 


Henshaw, Joseph, D.D.: Horse Succisive ; 
edited by William Turnbull, Esq. , 559 

Holt, Thomas: Analysis, Notes, and Index of 
the Plurality Act, 314 

Howorth, Rev. William: Sermons, Doctrinal 
and Practical, 432 


Imagery of Foreign Travel, The, 65 


Jacobson, Gulielmus: S. Clementis Romani, 
S. Ignatii et S. Polycarpi, Patrum, Xc., 59 

Jones, Rev. J.: Manual of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, 205. 

Krasinski, Count V. : Historical Sketch of the 
Rise, Progress, and Decline of the Reforma- 
tion in Poland, 205 


Laing, Samuel : Tour in Sweden in 1838, 431 


ORIGINAL PAPERS, CORRESPONDENCE, AND POETRY. 


Lectures upon the Seven Sentences uttered by 
our Blessed Lord on the Cross, 438 

Letter to the Abp. of Canterbury, 206 

Letters to a Dissenter, 313 

Letters to the Authors of the Plain Tracts for 
Critieal Times. By a Layman, 435 

Liber Redivivus ; or, the Book of the Univer- 
sal Kirke re-opened, 559 

Listener in Oxford, ‘The, 683 


Maltby, E.: Bible Manners and Customs, 311 
Manning, Rev. W. E.: Rule of Faith, 65 
Manual of Morning and Evening Prayer, A, 
Martin, R. M.: Statistics of the Colonies of 
the British Empire, 310 
Maurice, Rev. F.: Kingdom of Christ, 203 
Merivale, Rev. C. : The Church of England a 
Faithful Witness of Christ, 433 
Misopapisticus’s Letters on the Writings of 
the Fathers of the First Two Centuries, 313 
Moseley, Rev. H. : Illustration of Mechanics, 
561 


Notices of Periodical Works, New Editions, 
Pamphlets, and Single Sermons, 67, 206, 
314, 439, 563 


Oakeley, Rev. Frederick ; Sermons, 557 

Oldknow, Rev. J. : Catholic Church, 434 

Ollendorf, H. G.: New Method of Learning 
German, 314 


Palin, Rev. W.: Bellingham ; or, a Narrative 
of a Christian in search of a Church, 438 
Parkinson, R.: Hulsean Lectures for 1837, 61 
Pauli, C. W. H.: Analecta Hebraica, 679; 


Key to the Second and Third Sections of 


Analecta Hebraica, 679 
Payne, John: Translation of Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis, 311 
Perceval, Hon. and Rev. A. P.: Sermons, 
reached chiefly at the Chapel Royal, St. 
ames’s, 438, 
Plain Conversations concerning the Church cf 
England, 62 
Plain Sermons: by Contributors to “ Tracts 
for the Times,” 432 
Powell, Thomas: Essay on Apostolical Suc- 
cession, 62 
Progressive Education, translated from the 
French of Mde. Necker de Saussure, 430 


Rubric, the, its Strict Observance 
mended, 435 


recom- 


Schism as opposed to the Unity of the Church, 
562 

Scobell, R. E.: Sermons on the Temptation 
of Christ in the Wilderness, 59 

mam Biography for Youth, 683 

Stephen, T.: Life and Times of Archbishop 
Sharp, 67 

Stoddart, M. A. : Hints on Reading, 560 


Tayler, Rev. C. B.: Sermons, preached at 
Chester, 434 

Taylor, Isaac : Transl: tion of Pascal’s Thoughts, 
429 
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REVIEWS. 


Taylor, W.C.: Ilustrations of the Bible from 
the Monuments of Egypt, 203 

Tracts of the Anglican Fathers, 64 

Tupper, Martin F. : Geraldine, 58 

Twawley, Louisa Anne : Wild Flowers, 
familiarly described and illustrated, 312 

Twenty Essays oa the Practical Development 
of God's Providential Dispensations, 59 
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Whytehead, Rev. R.: 
Philanthropy, 558 , 

Wilson, J. J. : Brief History of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, 311 ‘ 

Woodward, Rev. Henry : Shunammite, 684 


Claims of Christian 


Youatt, W. : Obligation and Extent of Hu- 
manity to Brutes, 313 


DOCUMENTS. 


Analytical Table of Church and Chapel Ac- 
commodation, 219 

Ardagh, meeting of the Clergy in the Diocese 
of, 87; Letters from the Dean of, 88, 90; 
from the Rev. J. C. Martin, 89; Rev. James 
H. Todd, ib. ; F. Sadleir, 90 


Barbadoes, Extract from the Charge of the 
Bishop of, 324 

Barrow, Rev. G. N., Letter to J. C. Colqu- 
houn, M.P., in reply to an Inquiry relative 
to the Bristol Schools, 450 


Chester Diocesan Board of Education in the 
Principles of the Established Church, 693 
Church Extension, the Oxford Petition for, 
464 

Comparative Statement of the Exertions of 
Churchmen and Dissenters in the cause of 
National Education, 450 


Dissenters’ Marriages, number of Chapels re- 
gistered, 217 


Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill in 
Parliament, session 1839, 573 

Education, Papers on, presented to Parliament 
by her Majesty’s Command, 321 ; Return 
to an Address of the House of Commons, 
dated 16th April, 1839, for Minute of Pro- 
ceedings of Committee of Privy Council 
on Education, of the 11th April, 1839, 
Ji 

Episcopal Institute of Vermont, Appeal on 
behalf of the, 577 


EVENTS OF 


Address presented to the Hon. and Rev. Dr. 
Wellesley, 235 

Ashton Church, Lancashire, Restoration of, at 
the Expense of the Earl of Warrington, 714 


Baines, Mr., M.P., Refusal to pay Church 
tates, 719 

Barnstaple, Meeting on Education, 477 

Bath Church-of-England College, Proposal 
for, 480 

Bath and Wells Diocesan Church-Building 
Association, 258 

Bavaria, Progress of Catholicism in, 602 


Vou. XV .—June, 1839. 


Exeter Diocesan Board, Appeal of the, to the 
Friends of Education on Church Principles, 
453 . 

Exeter, Documents relating to the Deanery of, 
+ ed | 


Hook, Rev. Dr., Extract from the Speech of, 
at the Public Meeting held at Leeds to form 
a Board of Education, 462 


Incorporated Society for Promoting the En- 
largement, Building, and Repairing of 
Churches and Chapels, 91, 219, 327, 465, 
580, 695 ; Twenty-first Report of the, 696 

Irish Prelates, Meeting of the, Address from 
the Clergy, 85; Answer to ditto, 86 


Metropolitan Commercial Schools Institution— 


Terms upon which Local Schools will be 
taken into Union, 461 


National Education, Copy of a Circular ad- 
dressed by the Bishop of Jamaica to his 
Clergy on the subject of, 216; Society, 
Terms of Union, 460 

Norwich, Bishop of, Circular of the, 579 


Report delivered to the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Sunday Wakes, 455 


Tithe Commissioners’ Report, 463 
TRIALS :— 
Breeks v. Woolfrey, 91 
Queen v. the Tithe Commissioners— Tithe 
Commutation, 326 


THE MONTH. 


Benefactions to the Church :—Rev. J. Hatch- 
ard, v. of Plymouth, 234; Duke of Somer- 
set, ib. ; Incumbent of the Isle of Portland, 
237; Bishop of Lincoln, and Duke of So- 
merset, 238; the Queen, 239; R. Benton, 
Esq., ib. ; Countess of Bridgewater, 240; 
Earl of Stamford and Warrington, 242; 

Lady William Gordon, ib. ; Lord Wharn- 

cliffe, ib. ; Thomas Pemberton, Esq., M.P., 

ib. ; Earl Fitawilliam, ib. ; Lady Selina 

Milton, ib.; Lord Francis Egerton, 354; 

Late Rev. W. Richardson, of Chester, ib. ; 

Late Bishop of Durham, 305; Rev. Dr. 
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Warneford, 356; Duke of Rutland, 357 ; 
Earl Howe, ib. ; Countess of Bridgewater, 
361; Duke of Cleveland, ib. ; Marquis of 
Bute, ib. ; Dr. Nichol, M.P., ib. ; Mrs. A. 
Kyrwood, 476; P. ©. Labouchere, Esq., 
479; Bishop of Peterborough, 594; Rev. 
Mr. Fraser, ib. ; Bishop of Lincoln, ib. ; 
Earl of Egremont, ib.; Earl of Stamford 
and Warrington, 597; H. Minton, Esq., 
599; T. Minton, Esq., ib. ; Rev. E. Pal- 
mer, 600; Earl Talbot, i.; W. S. C. 
Stansfield, Esq., M.P., ib.; Mr. Chol- 
mondeley, ib. ; Mr. Banks, ib. ; Viscount 
and Viscountess Beresford, 713; W.E. Glad- 
stone, Esq., M.P. 717 

Birmingham Church-Building Society, Meet- 
ing of the, 116; Ten Churches’ Fund, 361 

Births and Marriages, 109, 230, 353, 474, 
591, 708 

Boston Proprietary School, 357 

Bradford, Opening of St. James's Church, 600 

Brighton Church Rates, 718 

Bristol, Desecration of the Sabbath, 235 

Bristol Meeting on National Education, 478 

British Association— Date of next Meeting, 
598 

Burgess, late Right Rev. T. , Monument erected 
to, in Salisbury Cathedral, 481 

Burial Fees, 115 

Bury Sermons against Romanism, the, 480 


Cambridge: Auxiliary Church-Building So- 
ciety, 476; St. John’s College— Foundation 
of Fourteen Scholarships, 711 
Canada College, Upper, Installation of the New 
Principal, 719 
Canterbury Diocesan Society for National 
Education, Meeting of, 713 
Chardstock, Proposed New Church at, 594 
Cheitenham Church-of-England Association, 
ilt 
Cheltenham Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, 595 
Chester, Bishop of, on Church Building, 111 
Chester Diocesan Education Society, 476 
Chichester Diocesan Church-Building Asso- 
ciation, 599 
Chichester, Dean, Generosity of, 115 
Chichester Infirmary, Muniticent Donation to, 
718 
Churches and Chapels, Enlargement of: — 
Buckerell Church, Devon, 111; St. Mary’s 
Church, Gateshead, 478 ; Vange Church, 
Essex, 478; St. John’s Chapel, Deritend, 
600 

Churches and Chapels, Laying Foundation 
of :—Anfield Chapel, Hants, 111; Hunt- 
spill New Chapel, 480, 599; St. Saviour’s 
Church, Liverpool, 596; Wetherby, 600; 
New Protestant Church at Malta, 601; 
Hans Place, Sloane Street, Chelsea, 716 

Church-Building Society :— Liverpool, 114 

Church-of-England Metropolitan Commercial 
Schools, Opening of, 358 

Church Leases, Select Committee, 359 

Church Missionary Society, Anniversary 
Meeting of, 716 

Churches, New, Erecting, 716 


Church Rates:—Maldon, 111; St. Albans. 
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111; St. Neot’s,112; Bedford, 232; Spal- 
ding, 238; Dudley, 242; Berrynarbor, 
354; Witham, 355; Chatham, 356; Fal- 
mouth, 476; Bridport, 477; Opinions of 
Lord Abinger and Mr. Baron Gurney on, 
565 ; Lord Abinger’s Remarks on passing 
Sentence on one of the Church-rate Rioters 
at Chatham, 478; Bromsgrove, 482 ; Wake- 
field, 482; Rochester and Chatham, 595; 
Hendley, 597; Alnwick, 598 ; Finch, Mr., 
M. P., refusal to pay — Distress-warrant 
granted, 480 

Church-Rate Abolition Society, 479 

Church Rates and the New Assessment Act, 
358; Compromised, Chelmsford, 594; Re- 
futed, 712. 

Cleves, Religious Disturbance at, 601 

Clergymen Deceased, 103, 225, 349, 469, 589, 
702 

Ck ical Appointments, 101, 223, 348, 467, 
588, 700 

Coalville, Endowment of the proposed Church 
at, 357 

Confirmation—Bishop of Winchester, 111 


Consecrations of Churches and Chapels :— 
Countess Weir, Devon, 111; Christ Church, 
Downside, near Bath, 114; Trinity 
Church, Gray’s-Inn Road, 114; St. George's 
Church, Edgbaston, 117; Stoke St. Mi- 
chael, 239; Cheadle, 239, 354; Fenton, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, 239; Hasting’s Episco- 
pal —_ 239; Bishop Ryder’s Church, 
Birmingham, 239; New Church in Ber- 
wick Street, Soho, 359; St. Helen’s Parr, 
Lancashire, 478 ; New Forest, 595; Wrag- 
by, 597; Leeming, near Bedale, 600 

Constantinople, Chapel for the British Resi- 
dents at, 238 


Denton Church, Kent, Restoration of, 357 

Devon Diocesan Association in aid of the 
Society for Promoting the Employment of 
Additional Curates, Annual Meeting of the, 
594; Meetings on National Education, 711 

Dublin Annual Meeting of the Additional 
Curates’ Fund Society, 601 

Durham University, Subscribers to a Proposed 
Observatory at, 477 


East Acton, New Church, 239; Erected at 
Expense of the Goldsmiths’ Company, 308 

Eton Examination, 476 

Exeter, Address of the Clergy to the Bishop 
of, 354; Bishop of, Address from the In- 
habitants of Exeter to, and Reply, 477; 
Diocesan Board of Education, 233 ; Church- 
Building Association, 234; Visitation of the 
Archdeacon of, 711 


Finchingfield, Subscribers to the New Church 
at, 594 

Funds, Prices of the English, 123, 244, 369, 
484, 603, 720 


Gloucester, Bishop of, Correspondence with 
the Rev. Mr. Townsend, 235; Diocesan 
Meeting on National Education, 235; 50- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel, 999 
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Glasgow, Vote of Town Council to Repair 
their Cathedral, 601 


Heytesbury National Schools, 242 

Hollist, Mr. H., Liberality to the Church, 
115 

Huntingdon, Meeting on National Education, 
357; Meeting on National Education, 713 

Huntspill Chapel, Foundation of, 480 


Ipswich, St. Helen’s : Church Rate, 717 


King’s College, London: Annual Court and 
Report of, 714 

King’s College, Aberdeen, 482_ 

Kingston-upon-Thames ; Public Meeting for 
oo Church, 718 


Laceby Church Rate, 714 

Lancasterian Schools in Abbey Street, Spital- 
fields, 597 

Langham : Church Rates, 712 

Leicester : National Education Meeting, 597 

Leominster : District Committee of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, 712 

Lewes : Educational Meeting for the Diocese 
of Chichester, 481 ; Proposed New Church 
in, 481 

Lichfield Educational Meeting, 360 ; Petitions 
for Church Extension, 718 

Lincoln, Education in the county of, 478 

Littleport, Munificence of the Rev. E. B. 
Sparke, the vicar of, 111 

Liverpool Church-Building Society, 114, 238 ; 
National Education and Church Extension 
Meeting, 596 

Lilandilo Fawr Chapel-of-Ease, Laying Foun- 
dation-stone, 719 

Llanelly, Churchwarden of, 119 


Manchester and Salford: Annual Meeting of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, 713; St. Michael’s Church about to 
be completed, 478; Meeting on National 
Education, 478, 596 

Marylebone: Educational Meeting, 480; Meet- 
ing to Petition Parliament against the Minis- 
terial Plan of Education, 597 

Montreal, Bishop of, ordinations, 719 


National Schools, Important Meeting on, at 
Canterbury, 112 

Naval and Military Bible Society, Annual 
Meeting of, 716 

Newark: Meeting on National Education, 
360 

New Books in the press and just published, 
123, 243, 362, 483, 602, 720 

Neweastle, Proposal to erect and endow a dis. 
trict church at, 480; Subscriptions for the 
Two New Churches in, 598 

Northampton ; Bazaar for a NewChurch in the 
parish of St. Sepulchre, 598 

Norwich Branch of the National Society, 114 

Notices to Correspondents, 124, 244, 363, 484, 
604, 721 

Observance of the Sabbath, Christ Church, 
Spitalfields, 238 

Ordinations, 98, 220, 347, 466, 586, 697 


Prayer Book and Homily Society, Annual 
Meeting of the, 716 

Preferments, 102, 224, 348, 468, 588, 701 

Portland, Duke of, Munificence of to the 
Manufacturing Population of Sutton-in- 
Ashfield, 598 

Protestant Martyrs, Memorial at Oxford, 360 


Queen Adelaide, Address presented to, by the 
Protestants of Malta, for her munificent gift 
for building St. Paul’s Church at, 482 

Queen, the, Patroness of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, 479 


Reading, Educational Meeting, 476 

Resignations, 101, 223, 347, 467, 587, 700 

— Church-Building Association, 242, 360 ; 
‘irst Meeting of the, 600; Educational 
Meeting, 482 

Rose, late Rev. Hugh James, Minute of Coun- 
cil of King’s College, in reference to the 
decease of, 359; Testimonial of the Profes- 
sors, Masters, and Students, Commemorative 
of their sincere regard for, 359 

Ross District Meeting in aid of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, 713 


Salisbury Diocesan Board of Education, 240 ; 
Report on, 361 ; Church-Building Associa- 
tion, 117, 241; General Meeting of, 600 

Salisbury District Committee of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 718 

Scarborough, New Church; erecting of, 482 ; 
Society ie the Propagation of the Gospel, 
243 

Schools in Connexion with the Established 
Church, Increase of, 479 

Scotland, Eighth Report by the Commissioners 
of Religious Instruction in, 479 

Scottish Episcopal Church Society, 120 

Seale, late h v. J. B., Legacy to the Poor, 111 

Shrewsbury School— Viscount Dungannon’s 
Prizes, 599 

Sion College, Meeting of, to Petition Parlia- 
ment against the Ministerial Plan of Educa- 
tion, 598 

Simeon, late Rev. C., Monument to, 593 

Smith, late Rev. James, Monument to, 598 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 138th Anniversary Meeting, 
715; Donation of Earl Eldon and Mr. Al- 
derman Copeland to, 359 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
petition to parliament of the, 716; for Pro- 
moting Christian Education among the 
Poor, annual meeting of, 715 

South Shields, new church at, 477 

Southwark, meeting of the Baptist Dissenters 
of, 718 

St. Asaph and Bangor, Order in Council 
uniting the Sees, 359 

St. Barnabas Church, Openshaw, opening of, 
596 

St. Bride’s, Fleet-street, vote of 3001. by the 
Common Council, 480 

St. Clements Danes, Church-rate, 716 

St. John’s Church, Bradshaw, opening of, 482 

St. Peter the Great, Worcester, 119 

Sunday Trading, attempt to suppress, in the 
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metropolis, 359; Wakes, special meeting 
on, 595 
Sunday and National Schools, attached to St. 
Peter’s Church, Globe Road, Mile End, 
laying foundation stones, 597 » 
Sutton, near Macclesfield, laying foundation 
stone, 711 


Taunton, a ven ; 

Tempest, C. , Esq., refusal to appoint a 
uae of the  aabliched church to officiate 
as his Chaplain, 482 

Testimonials of Respect to Clergy :—Adams, 
S,, 232; Armitage, Robert, 710; Bardsley, 
593; Barnsdall, John, 354; Benyon, 593; 
Birchall, Joseph, 354; Bland, Miles, D.D., 
593; Brandram, Andrew, 232; Brown, 
Jowph, 711; Bromby, J. H., 475; Ca- 
meron, Donald, 110, 475; Canston, T. H., 
475; Cholmeley, R., 232; Clarke, W. 
232; Close, F., 475; Cooper, C. B., 110; 
Dewdney, E., 711; Dry, Thomas, 593; 
Field, J. K., 475; Ford, F., 711; Gibbs, 
Michael, 593; Hamilton, J., 354; Hart, 
ornelius, 354; Hewson, F., 110; Hile, 
W. H., 593; Holme, James, 232; Hughes, 
H. A., 354; Hughes, T. Smart, 593, 
Huntley, W., 711; Johnstone, C., 711; 
Jones, E., 710; Keble, Thomas, 232; Knox, 
J., 110; Laing, David, 593; Lamb, R., 
M., 711; Legg, William, 710; Landon, 
William, 475; Litchfield, Francis, 252; 
Marshall, William, 354; Mattinson, John, 
475; Maughan, William, 711 ; Middleton, 
T., 237; Nelson, John, 475; Nixon, F. R., 
110; Panting, L., 475; Paton, Alexander, 
354; Penny, Dr., 4755 Philips, R. C., 354; 
Ridley, Thomas, 593; Roberts, R. E., 110; 
Rogers, William, 111; Saunders, John, 
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710; Sleath, John, D.D., 593; Smith, 
Richard, 593; Stowell, Hugh, 475; Syer, 
William H., 593, 475; Taylor, H., 475; 
Townsend, George, 710; Tucker, 475; 
Upton, R., 111; Walker, G. A., 354; 
Walker, T. T1., 475; Ward, J. W., 593; 
Ward, P., 354; Watts, J. W., 110; Willis, 
Arthur, 232; Willis, William Downes, 354 ; 
Wilson, B., 475; Wilson, W., 710; Wode- 
house, Hon. and Rev. William, 110. 
Translations of the Scriptures, 359 


University College, London, annual general 
meeting, 479 

University News :—Oxford, 104, 228, 350, 
470, 471, 590, 703; Cambridge, 106, 229, 
352, 591, 707; Durham, 107; King’s Col- 
lege, London, 108, 473, 708 ; University of 
London, 108; Dublin, 108 


Visitation of the Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of Middlesex, 716 


Waltou-le-Dale, Bazaar in aid of the Sunday 
School, 597 

Warneford, Dr., Munificence of, 111 

Warrington, Diocesan Meeting on National 
Education, 357 

Warwickshire, Archidiaconal Church Build- 
ing Society, 239 

Watson, Joshua, Esq., liberality to the Church, 
115 

Wigan, Meeting on National Education, 596 

Winchester College, improvements in, 237; 
Diocesan Board of Education, 356 ; Petition 
of the Parochial Clergy of, 478 

Wolverhampton, Diocesan Meeting on National 
Education, 717 


| Worcester Archidiaconal Meetin. 484 


CU. Savill, Printer, St. Martin's Lance, Charing Cross, 





